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My Memories 


[ wa in the little office of James T. 
Fields, over the bookstore of Tiecknor 
& Fields, at 124 Tremont Street, 
Boston, that I first met my friend of 
ow forty-five years, Samuel L. Clemens. 
Mr. Fields was then the editor of The 
{tlantic Monthly, and I was his proud 
and glad assistant, with a pretty fre 
hand as to manuscripts, and aa. un- 
inacled command of the book notices 
at the end of the magazine. I wrote 
early all of them myself, and in 1869 
| had written rather a long notice of a 


wok just winning its way to universal 
favor. In this review I had intimated 

f my reservations concerning the Jnnocen!s 
. road. I had hinted that six hundred 

pages of fun was perhaps a good deal 
fun, but I had the luck, if not the 
sense, to recognize that it was such fun 
we had not had _ before. I forget 
just what I said in praise of it, but it does 


} 





not matter; it is enough that | praised if 

igh to satisfy the author. He now 
gnified as much, and he stamped his 
gratitude into my memory with a story 
onderfully allegorizing the situation, 
hich the mock modesty of print forbids 
ny repeating here. Throughout my long 


acquaintance with him his graphie touch 
as always allowing itself a freedom 

: . hich IT cannot bring my fainter pencil 
; illustrate. He had the Southwestern, 

4 the Lineolnian, the Elizabethan breadth 


f 


parlance, which TI suppose one ought 
not to eall coarse without calling one’s 





: 
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of Mark Twain 


HOWELLS 


self prudish; and I was often hiding 
away in discreet holes and corners the 
letters in which he had loosed his bold 
fancy to stoop on rank suggestion; I 
could not bear to burn them, and I could 
not, after the first reading, quite bear 
to look at them. I shall best give my 
feeling on this point by saying that in 
t he was Shakespearian, or if his ghost 
will not suffer me the word, then he 
was Baconian. 

At the time of our first meeting, which 
must have been well toward the win- 
ter, Clemens (as I must call him in- 
stead of Mark Twain, which seemed al- 
ways somehow to mask him from my 
personal sense) was wearing a sealskin 
coat, with the fur out, in the satisfaction 
of a ecaprice, or the love of strong effect 
which he was apt to indulge through life. 
I do not know what droll comment was 
in Fields’s mind with respect to this gar- 
ment, but probably he felt that here was 
an original who was not to be brought 
to any Bostonian book in the judgment 
of his vivid qualities. With his erest of 
dense red hair, and the wide sweep of 
his flaming mustache, Clemens was not 
diseordantly clothed in that sealskin coat, 
which afterward, in spite of his own 
warmth in it, sent the cold chills through 
me when I once accompanied it dogn 
Broadway, and shared the immense Sub- 
licity it won him. He had always a 
relish for personal effect, which expressed 
itself in the white suit of complete serge 
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also the dismay of Mrs. Cleme1 
and he r low, despairing cry 


“Oh. Youth!” That was h 
name tor him among the 


friends, and it fitted him as 
other would, though I fanei 
with her it was a_=shrinki 
from his baptismal Samuel, 
the vernacular Sam of his ear 
er companionships. LHe Was 
youth to the end of his day 
the heart of a boy with th 
head of a sage; the heart of 
good boy, or a bad boy, but 
ways a wilful boy, and wilful 
to show himself out at ever 
time for just the boy he was 
There is a gap in my recol 
leetions of Clemens, which 
think is of a vear or two, { 
the next thing I remember 
him is meeting him at a lun 
in Bosten given us by tha 
genius of hospitality, the tra; 
ically destinied Ralph Keeler, au 
thor of one of the most unjust! 
forgotten books, Vagabond Ad 
ventures, a true bit of picaresq 
autobiography. Keeler never 
had any money, to the genera 
knowledge, and he never bor 
rowed, and he could not hav 
had eredit at the restaurant 
where he invited us to feast 
his expense. There was T. B 


Aldrich, there was J. T. Fields 








MARK TWAIN ABOUT 1870 


vhich he wore in his last years, and 
in the Oxford gown which he put on for 
every possible oceasion, and said he would 
like to wear all. the time. That was not 
vanity in him, but ‘a keen feeling for 
costume which the severity of our modern 
tailoring forbids men, though it flatters 
omen to every excess in it; vet he also 
enjoyed the shock, the offence, the pang 
which it gave the sensibilities of others. 
Then there were times he played these 
pranks for pure fun, and for the pleasure 
of the witness. Once I remember seeing 
him come into his drawing-room at Hart- 
ford in a pair of white cowskin slippers, 
with the hair out, and do a crippled 
colored uncle to the joy of all beholders. 
Or, I must not say all, for I remember 


much the oldest of our compan 

who had just freed himself from 

the trammels of the publishing 
business, and was feeling his freedom i 
every word: there was Bret Harte, wl 
had lately come East in his princely 
progress from California; and there was 
Clemens. Nothing remains to me of tl 


happy time but a sense of idle and aim 
less and joyful talk-play, beginning and 
ending nowhere, of eager laughter, of 
endless good stories from Fields, of 
a heat lightning shimmer of wit from 
Aldrich, of an oceasional concentration 
of our joint mockety upon our host, wh 
took it gladly ; and amidst the discourse, 
co little improving. but so full of good 
fellowship, Bret Harte’s fleering dra 
matization of Clemens’s mental attituc 
toward a symposium of Boston illumi 
nates. “Why, fellows,” he spluttered, 
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s is the dream of Mark’s life,” and 
remember the glance trom under 
emens’s feathery eyebrows which _ be- 
ived his enjoyment of the fun. We 
id beefsteak with mushrooms, which 

recognition of their shape Aldrich 

led as shoe-pegs, and to crown the 
ast we had an omelette soufflé, which 
he waiter brought in as flat as a pan 
ce, amidst our shouts of congratula 


ler, who took them with 


ns to poor Ke 
ppreciative submission. It was in every 

y what a Boston literary lunch ought 

t to have been in the popular ideal 

hich Harte attributed to Clemens. 

Our next meeting was at Hartford, or 
rather at Springfield, where Clemens 
reeted us on the way to Hartford. Ald 
rich was going on to be his guest, and 
I was going to be Charles Dudley War- 

rs, but Clemens had come part way to 
elcome us both. In the good fellowship 

f that cordial neighborhood we had 

o such days as the aging sun no longer 


shines on in his round. There was con- 
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stant running in and out of friendly 
houses where the lively hosts and guests 
‘alled each other by their Christian names 
ir nicknames, and 


10 such vain ceremony 


as knoeking or ringing at doors. Clemens 





was then building the stately mansion in 
which he satisfied his love of magniticence 
as if it had been another sealskin coat, 
and he was at the crest of the prosperity 
which enabled him to humor every whim 
or extravagance. The house was the 
design of that most original artist, Ed 
ward Potter, who once, when hard pressed 
by incompetent curiosity for the name 
of his style in a certain church, proposed 
that it should be called the English violet 
order of architecture; and this house was 
so absolutely suited to the owner’s humor 
that I suppose there never was another 
house like it; but its character must be 
for recognition farther along in thes 
reminiscences, The vividest impression 
which Clemens gave us two ravenous 
voung Boston authors was of the satisty 


ing, the surfeiting nature of subserip- 
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tion publication. 
the 


of his books, 


of agents was 
the 
and delivering them 


An army 


overrunning country with pros- 
pectus« s 


by the scores of thousands in completed 
Ot the Innocents Abroad he said, 
“It sells right along just like the Bible,” 


and Roughing It was swiftly following it, 


without perhaps ever quite Ove rtaking it 


RALPH KEELER 


But he Aldrich 


and me on the folly of that mode of pub- 


in popularity. lectured 
lication in the trade which we had thought 
it the highest success to achieve a chance 
in. “ Anything but subseription publica- 
tion is printing for private circulation,” 
he maintained, and he so won upon our 

back to 
planned the joint authorship 


greed and hope that on the way 
Boston we 
of a volume adapted to subscription pub- 


We got 


it, as we believed, in 


lication a very good name for 
Vemorable Murders, 
farther with it, but by 


Boston we 


and we 
ihe 


rolling in 


never 


got 


time we reached were 
wealth so deep that we could 
the frugal fashion 
by which we still thought it best to spare 


ear fare; 


hardly walk home in 
fare we did not dream 
of even in that opulence. 

The visits to Hartford which had begun 
with this affluence continued without ac- 
tual of riches 
I went alone, and in Warner’s European 
and Egyptian absences I formed the habit 
this time he 
house, where he used to 


carriage 


increase for me, but now 


of going to 
his 


give me a 


Clemens. By 
was in new 
the ground 


at night after I had 


roval chambe r on 
floor. and come in 
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gone to bed to take off the burglar alan 
so that the family should not be 
anybody tried to 


This would be 


roused 


get in at my window 


after we had sat 
the last of 
and soothing 

hot 
talked 
the 


waters 


up late 


he smoking 


his innumera 


ble cigars, his tense nervs: 
with a 
talked 
thing in 
and the 


two days of 


mild Seotech, 


and 


while we bot} 
talked, of ever 
the eart 


earth. Afte) 


and 
heavens and on 


under the 


this talk I would come awa 
hollow, realizing myself best in the imag: 


of one of those locust-shells 
find sticking to the 
end of 


bout of 


which 
bark of trees at th 
summer. Once, after some s 
down to N« 
York together, and sat facing each other 
in the smoker without 
a svllabl till we had 
“Well, we’re there.” 
stallation in a 


old 


began 


brains, we went 


Pullman passing 
oceasion to sa 
Then, with our 
hotel 
the tal 
inspiration of tl 
and went on an 
We wished to be asleep, but we cou 
stop, 


how vanished 
Brunswick, to be 
the 


environment, 


specific), 
again with 
novel 
on. 
through th 
which hi 
preference to the paja 
mas which he despised, and told the stor 
of his life, the inexhaustible, the fairy 
the Arabian Nights story, which I « 
never tire of 
told over again. Or at 
reason high 


not and he lounged 


rooms in the long nightgown 


always wore in 


even when it began to 


times he w 


‘Of Providence, 
tate, 
Fixed fate, 

solute,” 


foreknowledge, will 


free will, foreknowledge a 


walking up and down, and halting 1 
and then, with a slant 
his shaggy head, as some bold thought 
splendid joke struck him. 


fine toss and 


He was in those days a constanf at 
tendant at the church of his great friend 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, and at least 
tacitly far 
came to at last. 


the entire negation lh 
I should say he had hardly 
yet examined the grounds of his passiv 
acceptance of his wife’s belief, for it wa 
hers and not his, and he held it unseanned 
in the beautiful 
her which 


from 


and tender loyalty to 
the most moving qual 
faithful soul. 1 
bold to speak of the love between them, 
I could not make hin 
known to others as he 


was 


itv of his most maki 


because without it 


was known to me 
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was a greater part ot him than the love 


most men for their wives, and she mer- 
ted all the worship he could give her, all 
he devotion, all the implicit obedience, by 
er surpassing force and beauty of char- 
‘ter. She the loveliest 
son | r seen, the gentlest, the 
ndest, touch of 
he united wonderful tact with wonderful 
truth; and 
er rule implicitly, but he 
gloried in it I 

ticed all 


was in a way 
have evi 
without a weakness; 


Clemens not only aecepted 
rejoiced, he 
that he 


actions 


not sure 
the 
a heavenly vision to others, 
the habit of 
there was forlorn and help 


Mrs. 


his 


am 
he r goodness in 
at mac it 
goodness } 


so had her 


it if any 


the 


promptly at 


ss creature in room Clemens 


vas somehow side or 
she 


f kindness to 


occasions 
household 


her 


hers: was alwavs seeking 
he r 
let 


he r 


those in 
she loved to 
the reach of 
the whol hard 
orld with compassion for its structural 
s well as incidental 
she had he r 
female fears of etiquette 
it she did not let them 
did not let hamper 
plendid generosity with 
rebelled the 


cruelties. She 


r out of it; heart 


beyond hand, and 


agin and suffering 


wrongs. I suppose 
her 
and convention, 


ladyhood limitations, 


appear, and sh 
the 
which 


them wild and 
Clemens 
stupidities 
lifelong 
liked 
their court- 
found 
feeling its beauty or worthy 
Naturally, her father had 
hesitated to give her to the keeping of 


Westerner, had 


risen up out of the unknown with his giant 


social 
and had 
nvalid when he met her, and he 

tell the beautiful story of 
hip TX 


against 


been a 


each friend whom he 


of 


hearing it. 


new 


capable 


the young strang who 


reputation of burlesque humorist, and 


demanded guaranties, demanded proofs. 


‘He asked me,” Clemens would say, “ if 


I eouldn’t give him the names of people 


me in California, and when it 
hear from them, I heard 
‘Well, Mr. Clemens,’ he said, 


seems to have a very 


vho knew 
was time to 
from him. 
nobody good word 
tor you.’ I hadn’t referred him to peopl 
that I thought 
[ thought it was all up with me, but 
‘So I guess I shall 
have to back you myself.’ ” 

Whether this made him faithfuler to 
the trust put in him I but 
probably not; it was always in him to be 
faithful to any trust, and in proportion 


were going to whitewash 
me, 


I was disappointed. 


cannot say, 


OF 


ot that 
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of his was betrayed he 


was ruthlessly 


as a trust own 


and implacably resentful 
But I wish now to speak of the happiness 
Hartford which re- 
sponded sO yx rfectly to the ideals ot the 


household in 


mother when the three daughters, so love 
gifted, were vet littl chil 
dren. There had been a boy, and “ Yes, 
I killed 
the unsparing 
vould 


meant 


ly and so 


said, with 
he 
regret. Ile 
taken the child out 
the child had taken 
died of, but it was 
this 
its father’s imprudence. | 


him,” Clemens once 


self-blame in- which 
unavailing 


and 


wreak an 
that he 
imprudently, 
the cold 


by no 


which he 


means certain was through 


never heard 
him speak of his son except that once, 
but his heart 
loss present. He 

very delighted in 
but he 
training al- 


no doubt in deep his 
irreparably 
father, 
children, 


their 


was was 


tender and 


the minds of his was 


vise enough to leave 
together to the wisdom of their mothe P. 
He left them to that in everything, keep- 


ing for himself the pleasure of teaching 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


them little seenes of drama, learning lan- 
with them, and leading them in 
They the table with 


their parents, and could have set him an 


guages 
singing came to 
example in behavior when, in moments of 
intense excitement, he used to leave his 
place, and walk up and down the room, 
flying his napkin, and talking and talking. 











It was after his first English sojourn 
that I used to visit him, and he was then 
ull of praise of everything English: the 
mnglish personal independence and public 
spirit, and hospitality, and truth. He 
liked to tell stories in proof of their 
virtues, but he was not blind to the de- 
fects of their virtues: their submissive 
acceptance of caste, their callousness with 
strangers, their bluntness with one an- 
ther. Mrs. Clemens had been in a way 
to suffer socially more than he, and she 
praised the English less. She had doubt- 
less sat after dinner with ladies who 
snubbed and ignored one another, and left 
her to find her own amusement in the 
absence of the attention with which Amer- 
icans perhaps cloy their guests, but which 
she could not help preferring. In their 
successive sojourns among them I be- 
lieve he came to like the English less 
and she more; the fine delight of his 
first acceptance among them did not re- 
new itself till his Oxford degree was 
given him; then it made his cup run 
over, and he was glad the whole world 
should see it. 
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llis wife would not chill the ardor 
his early Anglomania, and in this, as 
everything, she wished to humor him 


the utmost. No one could have realiz 
oe 


more than she his essential fineness, 
innate nobleness. Marriages are wha 
the parties to them alone really kno 
them to be, but from the outside I shoul 
say that this marriage was one of the 
most perfect. It lasted in his absolute 
devotion to the day of her death, that 
delayed long in cruel suffering, and that 
left one side of him in lasting night 
rom Florence there came to me heart 
breaking letters from him about the tor 
ture she was undergoing, and at last 
letter saying she was dead, with th 
simple-hearted ery, “I wish I was wit] 
Livy.” I do not know why I have left 
saving till now that she was a very beau 
tiful woman, classically regular in fea 
tures, with black hair smooth over her 
forehead, and with tenderly peering, 
myopic eves, alw ivs behind gv lass¢ s, and 
a smile of angelic kindness. But this 
kindness went with a sense of humor 
which qualified her to appreciate the self 
lawed genius of a man who 
will be remembered with th 
great humorists of all time, 
with Cervantes, with Swift, 
or with any others worthy 
his company; none of them 
was his equal in humanity. 
Clemens had _ appointed 
himself, with the architect’s 
connivance, a luxurious 
study over the library in his 
new house, but as his chil- 
dren grew older this study, 
with its carved and cushion- 
ed armehairs, was given 
over to them for a school- 
room, and he took the room 
above his stable, which had 
been intended for his coach- 
man. There we used to talk 
together, . when we were 
not walking and talking to- 
gether, until he discovered 
that he could make a mor 
commodious use of the 
billiard-room at the top of 
his house, for the purposes 
of literature and friendship. 
It was pretty cold up there 
in the early spring and late 


= waged 
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fall weather, with which I chiefly associate 
he place, but by lighting up all the gas 

rners and kindling a reluctant fire on 
he hearth, we could keep it well above 
freezing. Clemens could also push the balls 

it, and, without rivalry from me, who 
ild no more play billiards than smoke, 
ild win endless games of poc!, while he 


( 


carried points of argument against im- 


uginable differers in opinion. Here he 
rote many of his tales and sketches, and 
for anything I know, some of his books. 
[ particularly remember his reading me 
ere his first rough sketch of “ Captain 
Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven,” with the 
eal name of the captain, whom I knew 
tlready from his many stories of him. 
We had a peculiar pleasure in looking 
from the high windows on the pretty 
Hartford landscape, and down from them 
to the tops of the trees clothing the 
hillside by which his house stood. We 
agreed that there was a novel charm in 
trees seen from such a vantage, far sur 
passing that of the farther scenery. H« 
had not been a country boy for nothing; 
rather he had been a country boy, or, 
still better, a village boy, for everything 
that Nature can offer the young of our 
species, and no aspect of her was lost 








HOME IN WINTER 


m him. We were natives of the same 
vast Mississippi Valley; and Missouri 
was not so far from Ohio but we were 
akin in our first knowledges of woods 
and fieids, as we were in our early par 
lance. I had outgrown the use of mine 
through my greater bookishness, but 1 
gladly recognized the phrases which he 
employed for their lasting juicing ss and 
the long-remembered savor they had on 
his mental palate. 

I have elsewhere sufficiently spoken 
of his unsophisticated use of words, of 
the diction which forms the backbone 
of his manly style. If I mention my 
own greater bookishness, by which I 
mean his less quantitative reading, it is 
to give myself better occasion to note 
that he was always reading some vital 
book. It might be some out-of-the-wa 
book, but it had the root of the human 
matter in it: a volume of great trials; 
one of the supreme autobiographies; a 
ignal passage of history, a narrative of 
travel, a story of captivity, which gave 
him life at first hand. As I remember, 
he did not eare much for’ fiction, and 
in that sort he had certain distinct 
loathings; there were certain authors 
whose names he seemed not so much 
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to pronounce as to spew out of his 
mouth. Goldsmith was one of these, but 
his prime abhorrence was my dear and 
honored prime favorite, Jane Austen. He 
once said to me, I suppose after he had 
been reading some unsparing praises of 
her from me—I am always praising her: 
‘You seem to think that woman could 
write,” and he forbore withering me 
with his scorn, apparently because we 
had been friends so long, and he more 
pitied than hated me for my bad _ taste. 
He seemed not to have any preferences 
among novelists; or at least I never 
heard him express any. He used to read 
the modern novels I praised, in or 
out of print; but I do not think he much 
liked reading fiction. As for plays, he 
loathed the theatre, and said he would 
as lief do a sum as follow a plot on the 
stage. IIe could not. or did not, give 
any reasons for his literary abhorrences, 
and perhaps he really had none. But he 
could have said very distinctly, if he 
liad needed, why he liked the books he 
did. I was away at the time of his great 
Browning passion, and I know of it chiefly 
from hearsay; but at the time Tolstoy 
was doing what could be done to make 
me over,’ Clemens wrote, “That man 
seems to have been to you what Browning 
was to me.” I de not know that he had 
other favorites among the poets, but he 
had favorite poems which he liked to read 
to you, and he read, of course, splendidly. 
I have forgotten what piece of John Hay’s 
it was that he liked so much, but I re- 
membered how he fiercely revelled in the 
vengefulness of William Morris’s Sir 
Guy of the Dolorous Blast, and how he 
especially exulted in the lines which tell 
of the supposed speaker’s joy in slaying 
the murderer of his brother: 

*‘T am threescore vears and ten, 

And my hair is nigh turned gray, 
But 1 am glad to think of the moment 
when 
I took his life away.” 


Generally, I faney his pleasure in poetry 
was not great, and I do not believe he 
eared much for the conventionally ac- 
cepted masterpieces of literature. He 
liked to find out good things and great 
things for himself: sometimes he would 
discover these in a masterpiece new to 
him alone, and then, if vou brought his 





ignorance home to him, he enjoyed 
and enjoyed it the more the more y 
rubbed it in. 

Of all the literary men I have know 
he was the most unliterary in his mak 
and manner. I do not know whether hx 
had any acquaintance with Latin, but | 
believe not the least; German he kn 
pretty well, and Italian enough late i: 
life to have fun with it; but he used 
I’nglish in all its alien derivations as if 
it were native to his own air, as if it had 
come up out of American, out of Mis 
sourian ground. His style was what we 
all know, for good and for bad, but his 
manner, if 1 may difference the two, was 
as entirely his own as if no one had ever 
vritten before. I have noted before this 
how he was not enslaved to the consecu- 
tiveness in writing which the rest of us 
try to keep chained to. That is, he wrote 
as he thought, and as all men think, with- 
out sequence, without an eve to what went 
hefore or should come after. If some- 
thing beyond or beside what he was say- 


ing oecurred to him, he invited it into 


his page, and made it as much at hom 
there as the nature of it would suffer 
him. Then, when he was through with 
the welcoming of this casual and un 
expected guest, he would go back to the 
company he was entertaining, and keep 
on with what he had been talking about 
Ile observed this manner in the con 
struction of his sentences, and the ar 
rangement of his chapters, and the order- 
ing or disordering of his compilations 
I helped him with a Library of Ifumor, 
which he once edited, and when T had 
done my work according to tradition, 
with authors, times, and topies earefull 
studied in due sequence, he tore it all 
apart, and “ chucked ” the pieces in wher- 
ever the fancy for them took him at the 
moment, He was right: we were not 
making a text-book, but a book for the 
pleasure rather than the instruction of 
the reader, and he did not see why the 
principle on which he built his travels 
and reminiscences and tales and novels 
should not apply to it: and I do not, now, 
see, either, though at the time it con- 
founded me. On minor points he was, 
beyond any author T have known, without 
favorite phrases or pet words. He utterly 
despised the avoidance of repetitions out 
of fear of tautology. If a word served 
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rn better than a substitute, he would tried, so far as the modest traditions of 
it as many times in a page as he The Atlantic would permit, to meet thi 
; expectations in pay which the colossal 
At that time I had become editor of profits of Clemens’s books might natural 
{tlantic Monthly, and 1 had al- ly have bred in him. Whether he was 
nees belonging to the conduct of really able to do this he never knew from 


at was and still remains the most Clemens himself, but probably twenty 
pulously cultivated of 
r periodicals. When 

(‘lemens began to write for 


he came willingly under 
rules, for with all his 
fulness there never was 
re biddable man in 
ngs you could show him 
reason for. He never 
cle the least of that 
ible which so abounds 

r the hapless editor from 
rrower-minded contrib- 
ors. If vou wanted a 
$e changed, very good, 

he changed it; if you sug- 
gested that a word or a 
sentence or a paragraph 
id better be struck out, 
ery good, he struck it out. 
Ilis proof-sheets came back 
ach a veritable “ mush of 
( ‘ession,” as Emerson 
avs. Now and then he 
uld try a little stronger 
nguage than The Aflan- 


had stomach for, and 





once when I sent him a 
proot I made him observe 
that I had left out the 
profanity. He wrote back: 
“ Mrs. Clemens opened that 
proof, and lit into the room 

ith danger in her eve. What profanity? dollars a page did not surfeit the author 


TH 


OMAS BAILEY Al 


You see, when I read the manuscript to if books that “sold right along just like 
er I skipped that.” It was part of his the Bible.” 
ke to pretend a violence in that gentlest We had several short contributions 
ature which all the more amusingly from Clemens first, all of capital quality, 
alized the situation to their friends. and then we had the series of papers 


I was always very glad of him, and which went mainly to the making of his 


j 


id of him as a contributor, but I great book, Life " he Mississippi 
ist not claim the whole merit, or the Upon the whole I have the notion that 
‘st merit of having him write for us. Clemens thought this his greatest book, 
[t was the publisher, the late H. O. and he was supported in his opinion by 
F Houghton, who felt the incongruity of that of the porfiére in his hotel at 
is absence from the leading periodical Vienna, and that of the German Em- 
the country, and was always urging  peror, who, as he told me with equal re- 
ie te 


get him to write. I will take spect for the preference of each, united 

he eredit of being eager for him, but in thinking it his best: with such far 
is to the publisher’s credit that he sundered social poles approaching in its 
VoL. CXXI.—No. 722.—22 
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MY MEMORIES 


to have these sudden surceases, fol- 
ng upon the intensities of his earlier 
rest; though he seemed always to have 
1 notion of making something more of 
Sellers. But when I arrived in 
: rtford in answer to his summons, I 
ind him with no definite idea of what 
vanted to do with him. I repre- 
d that we must have some sort of 


n, and he agreed that we should both 


lown a scenario, overnight, and com- 
re our respective schemes the next 
rning. As the author of a large num- 


r of little plays which have been pri- 
tely presented the United 
United King 


throughout 
tates and in parts of the 
without ever getting upon the pub 
stage except for the noble ends 
charity, 
ing off it, I 


ike him 


and then promptly get 
felt 
observe that 


authorized to 
his scheme 
chaos 


as nearly nothing as 


ild be He 


and was 


hilariously 
to let it 
tand in proof of his entire dra 
natie inability. At the 


liked my plot very much, which 


agree | 


th me, willing 


same tink 


imated Sellers, according to 
Clemens’s intention, as a man 
ized by his own inventions and 


was the 

heir to an English 
The exuberant 
and the 
imagination served our purpose in 


his superstition that hi 
rightful earl- 
nature of 


Sellers 


vast range of his 


ther ways. Clemens made him a 
spiritualist, whose specialty in the 
occult was materialization; he be- 
‘ame on impulse an ardent temper- 
ance-reformer, and he headed a 
i temperance ladies 
testing the 


procession of 


fter disinterestedly 


: leleterious effects of liquor upon 
4 mself, until he could not walk 
; straight; always he wore a marvel- 
} us fire-extinguisher strapped on 
4 back, to give proof in any 

mergeney of the effectiveness of 


is invention in that way. 

We had a jubilant fortnight in working 
the particulars of these things out. It 
as not possible for Clemens to write 
ke anvbody else, but I could very easily 
rite like Clemens, and we took the play 


' ne 





and scene about, quite secure of 
ning out in temperamental agreement. 
lhe characters remained for the most part 
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his, and I varied them only to make them 
more like his than, if possible, he could. 
Several years after, when I looked over a 
copy of the play, I could not always tell 
my work from his; I that | 
would work 
all day long at our several tasks, and then 
at night, befor 


only knew 
had done certain scenes. We 


dinner, 
ot he A No 
out of and 
when I reflect that the public never had 


read them over 


to each dramatists ever got 


greater joy their creations, 
the chance of sharing our joy I pity the 
public from a full heart. 1 
that the 


still believe 


play was immensely funny; J 
still believe that if it could onee have 
got behind the footlights it would have 


continued to pack the house before them 


THE OLD 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY OFFICE 


124 Tremont Street 


indefinite sueceession of nights. 
But this may be my fondness. 

At any rate, it was not to be. Raymond 
had identified himself with Sellers in the 
play-going imagination, and whether con- 


sciously or 


for an 


unconsciously we 
with Raymond in minds. 
But before this time bitter displeasures 


constantly 


worked our 
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had risen between Clemens and Raymond, 
and Clemens was determined that Ray- 
mond should never have the play. lle 
first offered it to several other actors, who 
eagerly caught at it, only to give it back 
with the despairing renunciation, “* That 
is a Raymond play.” We tried managers 
with it, but their only question was 
whether they couid get Raymond to do it. 
In the mean time Raymond had provided 
himself with a play for the winter—a 
very good play, by Demarest Lloyd; and 
he was in no hurry for ours. Perhaps he 
did not really care for it; perhaps he 
knew when he heard of it that it must 
come to him in the end. In the end it 
lid, from my hand, for Clemens would 
not meet him. I found him in a mood of 
weet reasonableness, perhaps the more 
oftened by one of those lunches which 
the hospitable Osgood was always bring- 
ing people together over in Boston. He 
said that he could not do the play that 
winter, but he was sure that he should 
like it, and he had no doubt he would do 
it the next winter So I gave him the 


inanuscript, in spite of Clemens’s charges, 
for his suspicions and ranecors were such 
that he would not have had me leave it for 
a moment in the actor’s hands. sut it 
seemed a conelusion that involved sue- 
cess and fortune for us. In due time, 
but I do not remember how long after, 
Raymond declared himself delighted with 
the piece; he entered into a satisfactory 
agreement for it, and at the beginning 
of the next season he started with it to 
Buffalo, where he was to give a first pro- 
duction At Rochester he paused long 
enough to return it, with the explanation 
that a friend had noted to him the fact 
that Colonel Sellers in the play was a 
lunatic, and insanity was so serious a 
thing that it could not be represented 
on th stag ithout outraging the 
sensibilities of the audience: or words 
to that effect. We were too far off to 
allege Hamlet to the contrary, or King 
Lear, or to instanee the delight which 
generations of readers throughout the 
world had taken in the mad freaks of 
Don Quix te 

Whatever were the real reasons of Ray- 
mond for rejecting the play, we had to 
be content with those he gave, and to set 
about getting it into other hands. In 
this effort we failed even more signally 


than before, if that wer possibl 


last a clever and charming elocutior 


who had long wished to get himself 
+} 


ie stage, heard it and asked to sec 


of 
We would have sh« 


wn it to any one 
this time, and we very willingly sho 
it to him. He came to Hartford, and 
some scenes from it for us. I must 
he did them very well, quite as well 
Raymond could have done them, in wl 
manner he did them. But now, la 
toward spring, the question was wher 
could get an engagement with the pli 
and we ended by hiring a theatre in N« 


York 


for a week of trial performan 
Clemens came on with me to Bost 
where we were going to make so 
changes in the piece, and where we ma 
them to our satisfaction, but not to 
effect of that high rapture which we | 
in the first draft le went back to Hart 


rd, and then the cold fit came upon 1 
and “in yisions of the night, in slumber 
ings upon the hed.” ghastly forms 
failure appalled me, and when I rose 
the morning I wrote him: “ Her 
play which eve ry manager has put out 


known to 


doors, and which every actor 
has refused, and now we go and giv 
to an clocutioner. We are fools.” Whetl 
er Clemens agreed with me or not in 1 
conelusion, he agreed with me in n 
premises, and we promptly bought « 
play off the stage at a eost of $700 
which we shared between us. B 
ip i 


ive 
relinquished gratis all right and title | 


Clemens was never a man to g 
had in the play, and he paid its enti 
expenses for a week of one-night star 
in the country. It never came to Ni 
York; and vet I think now that if it ha 
come, it would have sueceeded. So hard 
.e faith of the unsuccessful drama 
tist in his work die. 

There is an incident of this time s 
characteristic of hoth men that T will 
yield to the temptation of giving it her 
After I had gone to Hartford in respons 
to Clemens’s telegram, Matthew Arnold 
arrived in Boston, and one of my famil: 
called on his, to explain why I was n 
at home to receive his introduction: |] 
had gone to see Mark Twain. “Oh, b 
he doesn’t like that sort of thing. d 
he?” “ He likes Mr. Clemens very much,” 
my representative responded, “and he 
thinks him one of the greatest men lh 
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knew.” I as still Clemens’s guest 
Hartford when Arnold came there to 
ire, and one night we went to meet 


While his hand 


held mine in greeting, I saw his eves 


at a reception. 


| intensely on the other side of the 
“Who who in the world is 

t?”’ T looked and said, “ Oh, that is 
k Twain.” [| do not remember just 
their instant encounter was con- 

ed by Arnold’s wish, but I have th 
pression that they were not parted for 
¢ during the evening, and the next 
eht Arnold, as if. still 


ymour of that potent presence, was at 


under the 


emens’s hous I cannot say how the Vv 
t on, or what they made of each other; 
Clemens ever spoke of Arnold, I do 
recall what he said, but Arnold had 
a sense f him from which the 
‘redulous sniff of the polite world, now 
exploded, had 


iniversally already 


rished {it might well have done so 
ith his first dramatie vision of that 


} 


pr digio Is head. Ch mens Was then hard 


he 


D 


n fifty, and he had kept, as he did 
the end, the slender figure of his 
th, but the ashes of the burnt-out 
rs were beginning to gray the fires 
f that spl ndid shock of red hair which 
held to the height of a stature ap- 
irently far greater than it was, and 
ilted from side to side in his undulating 
alk. He glimmered at you from the 
irrow slits of fine blue-greenish eyes, 
der branching brows, which with ag 
ke a sort of plu 


rew more and more ] 
ige, and he was apt to smile into your 
ace, with a subtle but amiable percep- 
m, and vet with a sort of remote ab- 


] 


sence: you were all there for him. but he 


is not all there for you 
I shall not try to give chronological 
rder to my recollections of him, but sine 
m just now with him in Hartford, | 
ill speak of him in association with the 
ce, Onee when I came on from 
imbridge, he followed me to my room, 
see that the water was not frozen in 
vy bath, or something of the kind, 
r it was vers cold weather, and then 
spitably lingered. Not to lose time in 
nalities I began at once from th 
read of thought in my mind. “T won 
r why we hate the past so,” and he 
sponded from the depths of his own 


nsciousness, “It’s so damned humilia 
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ting,” which is what any man would say 
f his past, if he were hon st; but honest 
nen are few when it comes to themselves 
Clemens was one of the few, and the 


rst of them among all the peopl | 
have known. I have known, I suppose, 
men as truthful, but not so promptly, so 
absolutely, so positively, so almost 


truthful. He could lie, of 


course, and did to save others from grief 


gressively 


r harm; he was not stupidly truthful; 
but his first impulse was to say out the 
thing and everything that was in him. 
lo those who can understand it will not 
be contradictory of his sense of humilia 
tion from the past, that he was not 
ashamed for anything he ever did, to th 
Ile could 
bitterly sorry for his 
errors, which he had enough of in his 
life, but he was not ashamed in that 
mean way. What he had done, he owned 
to. good, bad, or indifferent, and if. it 


point of wishing to hide it. 


be, and he was, 


as bad he was rather amused than 
troubled as to the effect in your mind 
He would not obtrude the fact upon you, 
but if it were in the way of personal 
history, he would not dream of with- 
holding it, far k of hiding it. 

Ile was the readiest of men to allow 
found in it lh 


one of our walks about Hartford, when 


an error, if he were 


was in the first fine flush of his ag 
ticism, he declared that Christianity 
had done nothing t improve morals and 


‘onditions, and that the world under the 


~ 


lighest pagan civilization was as well of 
highest Christian 
influences, | happened to be fresh from 


as it was under the 


the reading of Charles Loring Brace’s 
Gesta Christi. or History of Humane 
Progress, and I eould offer him abundant 
proofs that he was wrong. He did not 
like that, evidently, but he instantly gave 
way. ayving he had not known. thos 
things. Later he was more tolerant in his 
denials of Christianity, but just then he 
was feeling his freedom from it, and re- 
joicing in having broken what he felt 
to have been the shackles of belief worn 
so long. He greatly admired Robert 
Inge rs ll, whom he ealled an angelic 
orator, and regarded as an evangel of a 
new gospel, the gospel of free thought. 
Ile took the warmest interest in the news- 
paper controversy raging at the time as 


to the existence of a hell; when the noes 
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carried the day, 1 suppose that no enemy 
of perdition was more pleased. He still 
leved his old friend and pastor, Mr. 
Twichell, but he no longer went to 
hear him preach his sane and _ beauti- 
ful sermons, and was, | think, thereby 
the greater loser. Long before that, I 
iad asked him if he went regularly to 


church, and he groaned out: “ Oh, yes, 
I go. It *most kills me, but I go,” and 
I did not need his telling me to under- 


stand that he went because his wife 
wished it. He did tell me, after they 
both ceased to go, that it had finally 
come to her saying, “ Well, if you are 
to be lost, | want to be lost with you.” 
Ile could accept that willingness for 
supreme sacrifice, and exult in it, be- 
ause of the supreme truth as he saw it. 
After they had both ceased to be formal 
Christians, she was still grieved by his 
denial of immortality, so grieved that 
he resolved upon one of those heroie lies, 
which for love’s sake he held above even 
the truth, and he went to her, saying 
that he had been thinking the whole mat- 
ter over, and now he was convinced that 
the soul did live after death. It was too 
late. Her keen vision pierced through 
his ruse, as it did when he brought the 
doctor who had diagnostiecated her case 
as organic disease of the heart, and after 
making him go over the facts of it 
again with her, made him declare it 
merely functional. 

To make an end of these records as to 
Clemens’s beliefs, so far as I knew them, 
I should say that he never went back to 


anything like faith in the Ch 
theology, or in the notion of lift 
death, or in a conscious divinity. 


rist 


best to be honest in this matter; he \ 


have hated anything else, and | 
believe that the truth in it can ln 
one. At one period he argued tha 
must have been a cause, a conscious 


do 
irt 
t ti 


of things; that the universe could not ha 


come by chance. I have heard, als 
in his last hours or moments he s 
his dearest ones hop d he had said 


thing about meeting again. But th 


pression, of which they could not 
tain, was of the vaguest, and 
perhaps addressed to their tendern 
of his tenderness. All his express 
me were of a courageous renuncia 
any hope of living again, or elsewhe 
ing those he had lest. He suffered t 
in their loss, and he was not fool « 
te try ignoring his grief. He kne 
for that there were but two med 
that it would wear itself out wi 
vears, and that meanwhile there wa 
ing for it but those, respites in 
the mourner forgets himself in sl 
[ remember that in a _ black lh 
my own when I was called down 
him, as he thought from sleep, h 
with an infinite, an exquisite com] 
* Oh, did I wake vou, did I wake 
Nothing more, but the look, the 
were everything; and while I liv 
cannot pass from my sense. 

Nome further reminiscences of Mark 


by Mr. Howells will be give n in the 


number. 
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“Page, A.B.” 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON 


ILE big steamer lay a mile off to “Well?” he asked. “ And what’s your 
windward, heaving up and down trouble?’ 

against the sea horizon, and the The ofticer produced a thick envelope 
Hags blew out from her masthead from his breast pocket. 

string of dots. On the poop of the “Captain Watt ‘ud like you to see 
et, the tall mate read them off these, sir,” he answered. “ There’s some- 

igh his binoculars, while the cap- thing about you in "em. My orders are 
seated on the flag-locker, fluttered 10 show ’em to you and get back as quick 

pages of the signal-book to find as I ean.” 


re, “Something about me, eh?’ The cap- 


ure 
‘Ah!’ The blunt finger-end came to tain saw that the envelope contained 


st upon it. “She’s goin’ to send a_ tolded newspapers. “Come along into 
he announced. “ Now what in the cabin, Mr. Mate, and’ we'll have 
nder is she doing that for?’ 2 look.” 
‘A boat, sir?” The mate lowered his In the teak-panelled, brass-edged saloon 
asses and turned round. “Short of they spread the creased newspapers out 
res, perhaps.” on the table under the swinging lamp in 
‘It’s possible,” answered the captain. the skylight. The steamboat officer se- 
ope it’s not cholera or something of lected one, with an eruption of black head- 
kind. Back the main-yard to wait lines staggering half across a page. 
her and hoist the answering pennant.” “This ‘ll show you the whole thing, 
The mate’s voice rang briskly along sir,” he suggested. 
maindeck as he summoned the watch “Thank you,” said the captain. He 
the braces, to be answered by the shrill held the sheet in his hands without look- 
iling-ery of the men as the vards came ing at it, while the steward set a bottle 
ind and the sails slapped and fell back. and glasses between them. Then, when 
The captain, watching her head as she the man had withdrawn, he seated him- 
way. waved a direction to the silent self and began to read with the frown- 
lor at the wheel, and then turned again ing brows of intentness. 
look at the steamer. Her boat was “Why,” he said, “*t’s about the Mel- 
ready in the water and pushing out bourne murder.” 
rom under her lee, straggling down to- “Yes, sir,” said the other. “ But read 
ird the Gunfleel like a big four-legged on a bit.” 
sect. Aboard ship any incident is wel- The captain obeyed. It was a San 
me which varies the sea routine, and Francisco paper, but it devoted four 
Gunfleet was already forty days out frothing columns to a murder which had 
m Melbourne on her way to San Fran- taken place at Melbourne while the Gun- 
The watch on deck slackened work leet lay there. A clergyman had opened 
stare and talk, and a man or two of his door one night to a ealler and 
: watch below appeared, unkempt and had been hacked to death on his own 
nbuttoned, to see what was to be seen. door-mat; the thing had caused an 
The steamer’s boat came round under outery, but the murderer, who had 
ship’s stern and caught the line that been seen leaving the house, had not 
s thrown to it. She bumped along- been found. As the captain read, the 
and next moment the young offi- young officer watched him with a man- 
in charge of her was scrambling ner of expectation. 
er the rail. The captain received him “Here!” cried the captain, suddenly, 
on the poop. and looked up. “It says he’s been 
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traced—the murderer has—and that he’s 
shipped aboard of me.” 

The other nodded The drama of the 
affair had not disappointed him. 

‘Captain Watt reckoned it was time 
you knew,” he said. “As soon as we 
could make out your number, he decided 
He pulled 
out another sheet and laid it before 
“ D’vou 


to send a boat over to you.” 
the captain. recognize that 
man, sir?” 

It Was a smudgy process block, load- 
ed with ink. The 
it blankly. 

‘It might be anybody,” he said. 
“That doesn’t tell anything.” 

“But how many men did you ship at 
Melbourne, sir?” pressed the other. “ It 
ought to be easy to pick this fellow out.” 


captain stared at 


“Tlow many men did I ship?” The 
captain was still staring at the portrait. 
“ Why, I onky shipped one. I had a hand 
run away, and I shipped one in place 
of him, a chap named Page.” 

“Then that’s him,” said the steam- 
boat officer, and drank from his glass. 

“Eh?’ The captain looked from the 
foggy portrait to him and back again. 
‘We'll hear what the mate says,” he 
decided. 

The mate, being sent for, was put in 
possession of the story, and heard it 
with excitement. 

“Then Page is the murderer,” he said. 
‘By Jove! See here, sir—a strongly 
built man, much sunburnt, and fair- 
haired.’ Doesn’t that fit him?” 

“Where is he? 
office we 

“ He’s at the wheel,” said the mate. 
thoughtfully, 
while the steamer’s ofticer commenced to 


asked the steamboat 


The captain frowned 
tell excitedly of the reception which 
awaited the Gunfleet at San Franciseo. 
Detectives in a tugboat would meet them 
off the 
throng the decks; photographs would ap- 


Farallones; reporters would 


pear in all the papers. “It’s like a play 
in a theatre.” he said. “ He’s a man to 
he taken care of, sir; it wouldn’t do to 
lose him overboard. I suppose you'll 
keep him in irons till you get in?” 

But the captain was doubtful. 
“Why?" he demanded. “He doesn’t 
know but what he’s safe enough, and I 
don’t want to be short-handed about 


decks.” 


as good as a play, whatever you do. Ju 






“ He’s a good hand, too,” put in 1 
mate. 
“Well,” the voung officer rose. 








faney the tug with the detectives con ‘ 
alongside for him and findin’ he 
aloft! That ’d be 
‘tees goin’ up to arrest him on 


a thing to see—t] ¥ 


mainto’gallant-vard, eh?” 

He laughed in sheer glee at the p ” 
sibilities of the situation. The capta 
looked at him sourly. 

“ There'll be no cireus tricks aboard 
my ship,” he answered, shortly. “I ha 
n't made up my mind yet what I'll do.” 

“ Right, sir.” The three of them wi 
up the companion into the chart-ho 
on the poop. Its after-windows co 
manded the wheel, and they paused 
look through them at the man who 
He stood on the weather sid 


steering. 





of the wheel, leaning against the spokes 
looking idly aloft at the tall spars of t] 
Gunfleet. He was big and broad: | 
hard open face was burnt to the co 
of leather by wind and sun, and the har 
that lay over the wheel was as brown 
the face. 
that was not sturdy and seaman-like; 
he turned his head at last to look at tl 
steamer, they saw that one ear earri 
a little gold ring. 

“What kind of a man is he?” ask 
the captain, suddenly, of the mate. 

‘A zood one,” 
a sailor even if he is a murderer.” 

“Ah!” The steamboat officer dr 
back from the window. “ There’s a pair 


Chere was not an inch of h 


was the answer. “ He’ 


of shoulders for you; got the strength 
a bull, that man has. Did you read h 





he did it? He held the parson by t! i 
throat with one hand and knifed hin } 
with the other, holding him up while lh i 
was doin’ it. They could tell that | ‘ 
the way 

I read it interrupted the ecaptai 
‘IT read it all. Give my respects i 
Captain Watt, mister; tell him I’m gla FE 
to hear from him. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by, sir. Id like to be in Fris 
when you get in, though.” 

They saw the boat clear and headi: : 
back for the steamer; then the mai 4 
vard was braced up again, the ensig “4 
dipped and hauled down, and the Gi E. 


fleet drew off upon her way. é 
Four bells rang ere the steamer dropp: 
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eep it dark. 


‘Tf the 


“ PAGE, 


the wheel was relieved; 


paused in 


sight, and 


captain his fore-and-aft 


enade ot the poop to look after the 
Page as he went forward. The man 
-ed with a roll; his broad, blue-shirted 


as bent at the shoulders as a 


r’s should be; his whole figure was 
t of life on broad decks, of salt 
and the sea. The captain himself 

such another; he dated from the days 

en seamen looked down on steam and 
their faith in lanyard rigging; and 


soft side to him for the 
looked 
he saw the 


the 


vas still a 
who both 


Presently 


and Was a Seu 


man go aloft 
work on main 


i 4 
Lect ( 


] upper 
sail-vard, treading his way barefooted 
the ratlines with his marlinespike 


nging from his 


neck iar 
n and beckoned the 


“We ll say 


frowned 
mate 
“We'll 


in losing a man’s 


nothing,” he said. 
No SELTISE 
reckon.” 


rk, I 
‘Very good, sir,” answered the mate 
second mate asks me, I'll say the 
amboat 
r the boats of 


“That “I do,” 


a mighty « 


wanted you to keep a lookout 
a ship that’s missing.” 

‘ But 
Talbot. I 


about it, 


aid the captain. 


ueer busine Ss, 


ppose there’s no doubt since 


t’s in the papers 2” 


= Don’t SO" how there ean be oP replied 

mate. “They’ve traced it all out. 

t it’s a pity that portrait wasn't a 
t plainer.” 


“The whok 
like the 


earrvin’ a man to the gallows 


‘Yes,” said the captain 


ing’s a pity. I don’t notion 
we're 
in ugly thing to be up against.” 


“T don’t see how we can help it, sir,” 


|! the mate. “It’s not our fault.” 

‘I never said it was,” retorted the 
aptain, and turned away. He lacked 
rds to tell what was in his mind. Per- 
aps the chief feeling was disgust that 
sound seaman should be thus caught 


the toils of shore life, 
sa bad thing, 
ch better 


and if murder 
to hang a man was not 
His imagination ran ahead 
the arrival off San Franciseco—th 
his 
faces of the police, the 

reporters and sight- 


atmosphere of sensation 


t-hatted, city-clad 
cs, the hard 

pertinence of 
whole 

d seandal. 

* The Vv better look out.” he said, aloud, 
| went helow 


men erowding 


rs, the 


to his eabin. 
\ CXXI.—No. 722—23 


am.” Is] 


But though he had decided to keep 


the matter 


quiet, it was impossible not 
io look at the man Page with a new in- 
tcrest. The captain and the mate went 
over the newspaper story again. It was 
a deft tale, a chronicle of the kind of 


detective work which most appeals to 
The Melbourn 


t with 


sensation-loving public 


correspondent deseribed 


gusto, 


making plain each step in the murderer's 


trail, from the house of his victim to 
the shipping-oftice where he had signed 
on for the Gunfleet. It was convincing 
as a blow in the face is convincing; it 
left the captain with no answer to the 


charg And yet he 
was left unsaid. 

“Tt doesn’t tell what dealings he’d had 
with this said to Talbot. 
“ There’s a lot in that.” 

Talbot They 


each other across the saloon table. 


felt that something 


parson,” hi 


nodded. were facing 


‘You think perhaps he’d got reason to 


kill him?” he asked 

“Men aren’t killed for nothing,” said 
the eaptain, thonghtfully. “ And if ever 
there was man that didn’t look like a 
murderer it’s that man Page.” 

“You never know, though,” said the 


mate, The story had much impressed 


him. 
But it was true that Page carried upon 
him none of those i 
might 


signs by which 


one 


expect to identify a murderer. 


Under the curious eves of the mate and 
captain he did his work and lived his 
lif . 


fe as though in the consciousness of 
Innocence Hy Was such a sailor as an 
officer cherishes and exults in, a_ big, 


cheerful, sturdy man, accomplished in 
the manifold small arts of seamanship, a 
could be trusted big 
splice or an ornamental knot. He had 
was chanty- 
his 
would gov- 


old 


the sea’s 


man who with a 


a vast voice for yo-hoing: he 


man to the port watch, and 
the head of the 


hauling 


from 
place at 
the 


which are 


roy 
with those strange 
the ritual of 
Nothing broke in 
contented placidit; : he with the 
air of a man whose task does not demand 
thought, like a And 


evening, dog- 


ern 
SOngs 
freemasonry. upon his 
worked 


woman knitting. 


of an 


when the second 


watch was set, he was to be seen on the 
main-hateh, smoking seriously, with a bit 
his the 


boys the trade of a sailor. 


of manila aeross teaching 


lap, 
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‘asion to speak 

half 

close- 

va lving over to a full wind 


her through the water with 
scythes in grass. Page was 
the 
cocked « Xp rtly at 
His shirt 
show mg a 


with 


ig away from 


IZZen roval. 
wedge 
and 


hair part 


tooing. The captain, 
‘ap jammed down upon his head, 
him. 
“Where have I seen you before, 
” he : d, suddenly. 
over a 


let his 


ibreast of 


my 


he fore 
drop to 


spoke an- 


the 


eves 


= Don’t 
sir.” 


he replied. 
with you before, 
straddled 
if the 
saw you 


suovested. 


his legs against 
ship under him. 
somewhere 


‘Tlow long were 


urne ?” 

} Page. 

n royal flapped and he let the 
vhee] the flat 


added, 


sir,” answe red 


against 


captain. 

1e-house, si 

boss, sir.” 

placidly. “I 
He spoke 
were touching 
ome one else. * An’ 
‘aptain co 


‘That the 


ild not help 
only trouble 
said Pag 
trouble, sir, 
landed him 
» the place. 
out the 


“* Least- 
not to 
one, sir, 
He didn’t 


foreman 


nrst 
riré rit himself; he sent 
do it.” 

evidently had 


event a high place 


’s recollections; a note of pride 
len into his manner. 

got no 

“They always finish 


a) ible ° 


izret d 


business ashore,” 


Page Ile 
with a 
for 


looked 
faint 
twenty 


eaptain again 


ain’t been ashore 


MAGAZINE 


years without gettin’ into a mess 


or later lf it wasn’t -a police mal 


was a barman; and if it wasn’t eithe: 


them, it was the boardin’-master. 


how it is, sir 
nodded. “T know,” 
It was the truth; the captain 
his the 
looked at befort 


know 
The 


said. 


captain 


served time betore 
the 


involuntary 


ast 
man him. wit} 
sympathy Ie 


him, to | if to 


wanted 


sound him quest 
with 


The 


Vspaper 


pregnant possibilities of 


hetraval detective 
had infeeted 


But he reali 


iIngenuities 
the re story 


knowledge 


without his 
nis inadequacy. 

‘A sailor’s not fit to be trusted 
of the sight of shipping,” he said, fina 
“ There’s only kind of 
fool. Mind your steering.” 
last phrase 
for lh 
minding it 
away to his 


one sailor, 
that’s a 


The 


funetory, 


was merely 
aware that 
skilfully. Hi: 
fore-and-aft 
weather side of th 
still troubled. 

The 


day, and as 


was 
was 
walk along 


poop with 


good wind blew 


throughout 


night came gathe1 
The light sails 
still she leaned to 


water, and scooped it in 


up it 
strength. were take 
the racir 
through her 
The 


was a steel ship, steel rigged, 


in, and 


scupper-holes in spouts. Gun 
ore 
famous fleet; she had earned for hers 
the name of a good sea-boat. But 
at the the first watch that 
night, the captain read the barometer, 
thoughtful. Hi the 
of those latitudes, the breezes that 
strengthen the lo 
lift of the seas piled up with the weight 
of thousands of miles of open water. H 
put himself into his oilskins and went 
deck. The light of the standard | 
nacle showed him Talbot, the mate, 

his sou’wester blown back from his for 


whe 
setting of 
grew knew wil 
salt 
into shouting gales, 


head, standing at the poop rail to overs: 


his watch coiling the gear down el 


for running. 
“ Looks blackish, sir,” shouted Talh 
cheerfully, against the It sang 
i overhead 


the rigging 
the darkness there was a clatter of bloc 


wind. 
tumultuously; 


tapping among the gear. and there w: 
the 

draught of the 
made a 


present undernote of tl 
Overside, the shi; 


road of livid 


strong 
sails. 


whit 


passage 
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and the horizon 
dward was mottled with sceud. 

Yes,” answered the captain; “ there's 

ibout lhe 


hands down 


oh the lack water, 


glass is down.” 
the 
work and clustered aft to the 
breech of the poop. Their 
raised to be heard 


on maindeck fin- 
their 


* ol the 


to the 
Two or three 
minutes at the 
chafl 


below 


vided themselves or- 


lin- 


door of 


ight. 


, 
the 1 
ad tor a tew 


with th 
the 


« xchange 
ot the 
lhe 


each s 


ilf-deck to 


rentiec 
( ees 


and 


stood 


wateh 


maker and mate 


captain 


ther, mming up in his own 


fsetor in the ship’s worthiness, 
sails lately 


acn 


gear lately rove off, bent. 
ishings on the spare spars and boats 
These 

weather; 
Behind them, the 
eaming in worn oilskins, 


the 


on are things accom- 


finn they were nov 
man at 
vith 
his 
an im- 
labored 
decks of 


fa 


binnacle throwing 


relief against 
ind of darkness, 
The 


set 


backer 
the 
ship were 


kicking wheel. 


like a scene for a 
ir drama 

Once an hour the captain went below 
look at the glass, falling steadily al 
just before midnight 
eall all hands. 

get sail off her,” he 
bent head 


n earnest before 


vs, and J he gave 
vord to 
Time t 
Talbot, who 
We'll get it i 
‘ It ’ 
night’s 

t dawn it 


shx 


to 


ited 
his hear 
morning.” 

to which 


was the final vehemencs 


gale was but a prelude, and 


came. The Gunfleet was now 
lower topsails and 


she had been 


+ 


tripped to thre 
ed 
ixom stately, now she was 
nd hunted. The ehill light of 


Tr rning fell on decks slipp rv with wet, 
a ship tumbling through tall seas that 


reet foresail; where before 


and raul 


early 


climbed her rail and top 
On the lee side 


poop the crew stood by for orders, 


and again 
crashing inboard. 
the 
mored stithy in oilskins; two 

the 

it jumped and strained against 
(nd in the sky, up-wind, the sun 
noky and dull. 

There weather-cloth 
he mizzen-rigging, and shelter 
he eaptain leaned with his two mates 
Hi 


cray 


men were 
wheel, their faces knitted in effort 
them. 


rose 


was a 


seized into 


in its 


s face was pink with the wind and his 


beard blown into wisps, but with 


mr, the 

tain commatle 
Between 
his otheers 


to leeward. 


Phere 
ader than ever 
\ atte. 
Lh dged att 
appeared from the 


ailor. presel 
captain’ 
Wher 


( 


iter Was 
volume 
from the 


The captain 


{ 


from the 

veather-cloth, sudden 
or 

ely the topsails, 

lack off, led i 


thrashin yr. 


peremptory ran to 


and t 
sheets s the 
hie ir 

a went 
, 


lifted 


it, the 


el 


the 
I pal 

t as 
breath 

like a 

went 

le W ard. 
Talbot 


on the 
his « 


to 

the 

mainae lk. heard 
Hold on,” or » saw the 

1 Stripped topsails, 


vind, 


with 


‘TY, 
oceasion for it. 
f had fa 1 off fror 
he wheel, 


ip again, she 


thre Ginfles ry the 


and 


madly ° 


as the two men at t 


sSwuhg he r 


her weather side to a sea that poked 








Ls4 


over the rail, hung an instant as if poised, 
and then roared down on the deck. The 
men, warned in time, fastened them- 
to standing-gear, 
The 
hoiled over them, and left them, swilling 
thigh-deep across the deck. And on the 
the first followed other 


seas, pouring down till the long deck was 


elves to belaying-pins, 


to anything within reach. water 


heels of there 
rail. 
shouted the 
for talk. 
clawed 
the 
against men 
the he 
spokes and bent his strength 


awash from rail to 

“ Hey!” 
was no 
off 
t he 
put 


captain, but it 
She had fallen 
his aft to 
to 


moment 
Ile 


whil 


again. way 
set med 
Both 


helm down; 


wheel, wind 


hands him. 


out 
were laboring to 
caught the 
to aid them. 

* Over with it,” he gasped, heaving with 
ull his strength. 


All together 


put 


“Over with it now. 
heave !” 
As he toiled he could 

the great seas 


one atter the 


hear from for- 
inboard, 
the big ship 
The wheel 
last the 
them had 


and began 


ward eascading 


other, whil 

rang hollow to their impact. 
though fixed, but at 
united force of the three of 
its effect. It moved, it jerked, 
The e: 
the 
tumbling 


| ingg as 


spin ptain straightened his 


and at same instant, amid the 


of a sea inboard, there 


the sharp crack of breaking timbers, 
uff loose about 


the tearing jar of heavy st 
the decks. A shout 
aloft with 
topsail, he 


from Day, who was 


his watch furling the mizzen- 


heard only as a@ meaningless 


erv; it needed only a glanee to show him 


had carried 
the 


and as 


that none of the spars aloft 
| he 
practically 
clear d 


wrong 


wind 
the 


saw 


ship was up to 


hove to, 
decks, he 


(run Heet 


from her 
The 
a hoat and some spare spars on the roof 
had lifted 
and floated 
where 


what was carried 
of the midship-house; a sea 
the se their 
forthwith 
towed 


lashings 
the le 
alongside, tangled in 


out ot 


them over rail, 


they ends 
of rope, a grinding raft of splinters. 
The port watch was scrambling to the 
poop. The captain raised his voice. 

“Mr. Talbot.” he cried, “ Mr. Talbot, 
want to get all that cut away.” 
Talbot. 


the mate?” shouted the eap- 


None 


vou 
There was no answer from 

” Wi ere p 

the 


Phone 


tain to panting men. an- 


ewered: 


his own security in that tran of furious 
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had eves for anything save 
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water. But from his place at the bu 
of the mizzentopsail Day shouted aga 
“What d’you say ?” 
making a trumpet of his hands. 
Day 
of the 
oath of sheer amazement. 
“ There he 
side, caught in 
It was 


liis 


roared the capta 


was pointing, and suddenly 


men uttered an exclamation, 


big he cried. 
the 


* He’s alon; 
timbers.” 

Page. The captain follows 
The spars ai 
crushed boat. rode under the rail, bristli: 
with and the swift wat 
boiled over and through it. It lifted 
little as he looked, he echoed tl 
man’s ery of Near its out 
Talbot, buried to the waist 

He lifted ai 


gesture, 


gesture. broken 


jagged ends, 
and 
dismay. 

cdg was 
wreckage 


heaving arm 


an and then w 
plunged from view again. A 
up the the poure 
smooth over the place where he had beet 
his head the 


again. This time his waving arm seen 


uncertain 
gasp w 
from men 


as seas 


then thrust through wat 
ed feebler; it was horrible to see how hi 
But 
the ship’s side the wreckage ground ai 


splintered like gritting teeth. It 


face streamed. between him ai 
offers 
no foothold: to step upon it was to ta 
death by the hand. 
deep breath. 

“ Here,” said Page, suddenly, breaking 
their 
tearing 


The captain drew 


stillness and impotence 


his 


goin’ to stand by and see 


in upon 
lle was 
“ Ain't 
drown, are ve?” he 
‘Take the 
dered the captain 


him 


hit 


oilskins from 
eried., 

the forebrace.” or 
- He’s got 


end of 
an 
ean eatch it.’ 
‘Catch hell!” = said 
jammed, sir.” 
They 


said as 


free: he 


Page. 


not hear what the 
called to him. His lips 
his face writhe in a 
effort to shout; but it was in vain. 


eould 
they 


moved; they saw 


mate 


Twice 
they got the line to his hand, swinging i 
down with the wind, 
to haul him clear tore it 
then that Page 
looped it in a bowline, and slipped it 
over his shoulders. 


“ 


and twice the straii 
from his hold 


It was gathered it in 


Careful now!” 
The 


=¢ rious 


said the captain. 

big seaman turned a cheerful, 
face to him. “ Ay, ay, sir.” he 
made answer. and dropped a leg over the 
rail, waiting his chance. Below his hang 


ing foot the tangled wreckage tore and 














} 


as insecure as the sea itself A 
feet away, the figure of the mate, 
ng loose ly, poke d up stark and 


vie behind the gunwale of the crushed 
ulfed ag: 
Page had 
was cautious, 


the 


and Was 2 


iin in swooping 


ers his Is 


lip between 
he full of judgment, 
earless ; captain, watching him, 
story rise up again. 
This “i he thought, 

and then a roll of the ship lifted 
high, 


seemed at that 


all his de sperate 


be in his favor,” 


vreckage and Page jumped 
ill 


ils 


moment to diseard 
hody w 
thered like a violent spring. He landed 
th feet on the butt of a spar, 
a moment, and jumped for th 
fell it with his chest 
broken keel and started forth- 
The fleet 
«] an instant and started to roll down 


ard 


| he sea 


eare and judgment; his 
th be 
anced 
at LHe 
ross the 


th to 


against 


seramble over. Gun 
him. 


ld on! 


spouts d 


” roared the captain. 
through the wreckage 


d boiled over it in streaky white; Page 
d the mate were both gone. It lasted 
ile a man might take breath thrice, 
nd they rose to view again. As soon as 
head was clear, Page started into 
ion again. He tumbled himself over 


he 


rking feverishly. 


boat: was down beside the mate, 
His face was gashec 


blood 


mate 


splinte r, and 
Then he had the 


is splashing and staggering back with 


| 
by a rained 
mm. it. out and 


they 


Once again were gulfed, 

he did not let go; and then he was 

der the rail, and the men had hold of 
mate and had lifted him in. 


“Tlaul up on the line!” shouted Page, 


” nd they turned to hoist him aboard. 
ipa But onee again the ship rolled down, 
| the wreckage bumped her plates 
“ der water. 
. ‘Haul away there!” shouted th eap- 
ai “Tlaul away!” 
ld They hauled, and out of the water came 
+ Page, hanging limp in the bowline. In 
. last moment of his cheerful gallantry 
had slipped between the wreckage and 
ship’s side; any one of the bumps 
Fi] ey had heard might have been the blow 
hy at put a point to his placid efficiency. 
th lis lip was yet between his teeth; his 
- ‘e had the print of effort and considera- 
me j nm; but he lay on the deck unresponsive 
: all efforts to rouse him. 
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to his b ink.” ord red the 
* Carel ! And a coupe 
vou help the mate aft.” 


As it happened, Talbot, 


him 


* Carry 
aptlain ills now 


{ 


though much 


bruised and crushed, was not otherwise 
injured Day turned to and directed the 
cutting clear of the wreckage, while the 
captain. with such resources as th 
medicine-chest furnished to aid him, 


worked over Page. ‘| he men had laid him 


n his bunk in the forecastle; a port- 
hole beside his face showed his big, hard 
face with a new pallor under its tan of 
many climates. [lis large searred hands 
vere open beside him; there was some- 


ing piteous in their roughness and help- 
After 

him, he sighed slowly. 
“ There,” the 


that ?” 


lessness an hour of work upon 


said captain, ‘Tlear 


The steward, who was. with him, 
nodded. 

“Yes, sir.’ he answered. “T ’eard.” 
And he began to put the things back in 
the box. 

“What dyou mean?’ demanded the 
captain. 

The steward looked p. ITe’s gone, 


he 


rk 


S1r, answered, and with 


nis we 


It was hard to belic ve: much 


t he aspect ot life. But that last blow 
had found something vital. The captain 
und himself staring at the body almost 
fear; it had such an attitude of re- 
pos it was so little to be left over from 


the turbulent 
They 
ing him his discharge with all duc 
W hen was over, the 
tain walked aft with Talbot 
“Tm gladder than I can say,” he said, 
thoughtfully, “that we didn’t have to 
earry him to San Francisco.” 
Talbot nodded. “ Yes,” he 
“ Tust think of that crowd that’s waiting 
there for And I ha’ had to 
him taken off in irons! 
happen now. If 
death 


mvyste rious life. 
days later, giv 
fi 


buried Page two 
rms, 
the ceremony cap- 


iv, 


answered, 
him, sir! 
stand by and se« 
Well, it 
good seaman 


seaman, it was Pag 


won't ever a 


went to his like a 
* i .’ said the captain ‘Tle was one 
of the real old kind. But I’d like more 
than ever to know what that parson did 
It must have been pretty bad.” 
“Well. Page settled 
“ Whatever it he 


to him. 
The 


him,” 


mate 


he 


spat. 


said. was, 
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he tried ing a jest Phe 


the Gunfleet!” 
morning, many ou’re at, cap’n. The Melb 
f drew in ou mean’ Darned if I 
the lighthouse got it People reckoned th 
nd braced done it was aboard of ye 
ate Under Well, say a hundred dollars an’ 
showing a you my own hawser.” 
tled toward he captain smote his 1 
From the * Why can’t vy 1 speak ¢ 
ts approach headed bumbo 
mph The latest abo | 
1 rounded The 
ip on her they 
On her 
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BATALHA--ONE OF THE MOST 


IMPRESSIVE 


EDIFICES 


A Portuguese Pilgrimage 


BY ROBERI 


HE motor stood at the d or of th 
Juan, with his mustache 
two 


egvation. 


curled in interrogation 
as glancing nervously at 
his 


nly exhibiting in his expressive 


his trim 


hew 


uniform and shining 


marked apprehension with which he 
garded the task before him of driving 


\r ericans, who spoke ho single word 


Portuguese, on a journey 


parts of his 
was entirely pre- 
his could 
readily discover, as he spoke no word 
any 


prolonged 
land with which 
unfamiliar. What 


took we 


native 


se form 


+ 


misgivings 


languagt except 


means of 


Portuguese, and 


r sole communieation with 
contained in a little volume 
titled The English as She is Spoke, 
th which we had provided ourselves 
it morning at the local book-shop 

had his ap- 
when we bestowed 
ag in th 


ope ned the 


m was 


However, we no share in 


had 


most 


ion, and, 
convenient 


government map 


HOM 


] 
marks, 


new car, 


IRD RUSSELI 


Portugal, which we used 


id Maps, and waving 


default 

good-by to the 
minister, with had 
1] whe had assembled his 


leonv to see us start. w 


erican 


! | inching, al 


whom we 


rf sts on the ba 


y 


] +} 
moved ( 


at a brave pace for Caldas 


which 


da Rainha, 


night’s stopping-plac 


was to hn our first 
We had been for 
Lisbon and had explored 


e country ar i ort 


some days in 
t} motor trips 
we mad Te) our. t 


to Torres Vedras, 


1S10 constructed his 


Kept straigni 


Wellington 


™ le brate d lin es ot 


d Lisbon 


\ were 


defence and SUCCESS vy protect 


gainst the French invasin1 


Our route took us by many charming 
eountry houses set in the mi ; 


vidst of th 
luxuriant imaginable; 


of the 


Portuguese 


most gardens 


distinctive characteristies 

the is their love of 

and nature has so favored these fortunate 
people that nowhere in the world is there 
suitable for 


all the 


climate more the eultiva 
ion not only of 


flowe rs, trees, 
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and shrubs of the temperate zone, but for 


a great variety of tropical and semi- 
Indeed 


the impression Portugal leaves upon you 


tropical plants and vegetation. 


is that of travelling through a great 
garden blooming with an infinite va- 
riety of flowers, and enhanced by his- 
torical monuments of fabulous size and 
marvellous beauty. 

As we 


country, the roads, which we had been 


progressed farther into the 


informed by the guide-books were almost 
impassable, proved to our gratification 
and surprise to be exceptionally good 
in fact, very much better than our best 
reads at home. Therefore in a little more 
than two hours and a half we saw rising 
before us the walls and towers of Obidos, 
crowned by the ruins of the many- 
turreted castle of King Diniz, some sixty- 
four miles from Lisbon; and a few miles 
farther on, at the end of a long shady 
road bordered by cork trees and walled- 
in gardens, we came to Caldas da Rainha, 
a celebrated Portuguese watering-place, 
vhere we were to sy nd the night. 

The giranti met us at the hotel door 
with a weleoming smile which invited 
conversation; so, turning to “ Hotels” in 
ur Portuguese book, we launehed the 
first opening phrase at him—* Este um 
bom hotel ?” 

The giranti looked SOTT what shocked 
and pained at so leading a question, but 
recovered himself with a smile as he 
bowed low and replied: 

‘Sim, Senhor.” 

Ilere was our opportunity. The an- 
:wer in the phrase-book was, “ Yes, your 
excellency, this is a most excellent hotel,” 

we immediately informed him of his 
departure from correct phrase-book con- 
versation and made him repeat the proper 
formula, whereupon we got out of our 
motor and were escorted into the reception 
hall of our host, who, beaming with good 
nature, entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of our phrase-book communications and 
indicated appropriate replic s to our ques- 
tions. by eagerly pointing them out with 
his finger in the book. 

A Portuguese hotel is generally better 
than it looks 
rugs on the plain board floors, and the 
beds are harder than adamant, but every- 


There are no carpets or 


thing is clean to a degree, while the food 
is not only bountiful, but exceptionally 





good and well cooked. A long fener;r 


table is the rule, set with attractive r 
earthenware jars filled with cold spri 


water, and huge glass decanters of 1 
native wine which is served, with 
stint and without cost, for breakfa 
luncheon, and dinner It contains 
about five per cent. of aleohol, and 
can be used as freely as it is served 

After we had discussed an excell 
dinner, spread for us in a window o 
looking a pleasant garden, we took a str 
through the town to the Passeio da Co) 
a pleasant park shaded by planes a 
elms, where the hot sulphur springs a 
the hospital and casino are situated; a 
returned to balance ourselves precarious 
on the rounded tops of our stony be 
preparatory to the resumption of 
journey early the next dav 

A pleasant drive through the pine wo 
in the morning brought us to th 
posing facade of the great Cisterci 
Abbey of Aleobaea, founded by A ffo1 


Henriques in 1148 to commemorate | 


victory over the Moors at Santare1 
Here in this regal monastery nine hu 
dred monks were used to celebrate ma 
night and day without intermission, a 
from here the abbot sent no less tha 
eleven troops of militant Christians 
the battle of Aljubarrota. The five gr 
cloisters, with their richly carved ston 
work and beautifully modelled arches, 
once impress you with the former impor 
tance and magnificence of this fine ol 
abbey, once the richest and the great 


in the world. Clear, sparkling rivulet 


run through fine old gardens, where thi 
monks were used to sit beneath the pl as 


ant shade of the trees. The great kitche 


which supplied the fleshpots of thes 


brothers, is more than one hundred { 


square and fifty feet high, with a great 


conical ehimney in the e ntre, und 


which thre or four vhole oxen coul 
Beckford 


have heen roasted at once, 
in his memorable visit to the shrin 
of Portugal in 1752, at the time wh 
the monks were still in the height 


their power, gives this description of th 


famous kitchen: 


“The three prelates lead the way t 
I verily believe, the most distinguishe« 
temple of gluttony in all Europe. What 
Glastonbury may have been in its palm: 





state IT cannot answer, but my eyes neve! 


La hin AIA 








CT eld n anv convent 


Germany, suc! an 
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spect the great Mosteiro cd 


ri dicated to culinary purposes 


centre of the immense 


, ined hall ran a brisk 


ter Howing through 


commemorate 


great victory over the Spanish arms 


servoirs, containing every 


finest river fish. 
) me side loads of 


e and venison were 


ped Ip; on th 
_ ther, vegetables and 
iy ruits of endless va- 
a ty Beyond a long 
a e of stoves extended 


w of ovens, and 

se to them hilloeks 

( f wheaten flour whiter 
han snow, rocks of 

rar, jars of the 
rest oil, and pastry 
Vast abundanee, 
el a humerous 
f lay brothers 


d their attendants 


: ere rolling and puff 
g pp into a hundred 
lifferent shapes, sing- 
ng all th while as 
lithely as larks in a 
rn field 


"4 But alas! Abbots 
ind monks and the 
jolly brothers of the 





_ itehen have given 
lac to military 
‘ ; ror the great 
lot lormitories now serve 
+] is barracks; hundreds 
f troop horses are 
1°} stabled in the cloiste rs, 
si nd the once impor 
tant library, stripped 
. : f its precious hoard 
a, illuminated missals, parchments 
‘KS, IS now a sick-bay 
rd On the road near Aleobaca we st. pped 
= tf an old stone cross 
7 retty little girl who 
evitable bottle of red wine. 
4] ster, with some show 
n the background, and when thi 
‘ ; as taken and we had 
he - 
hat ho in return gracefully 
* rk-pie hat, in the most gentlemanly and 
- ; allant manner possible 
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hewildering piece of architectural dream 


ne silver, I lifted my hat to the sist r, 


work, and slender pinnacles, 
lifted he r blaek 


and daring flying buttresses seem to float 
air, exuberant with their fairv-like 


cloisters in which the 





eo ann 
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one-workers has run 
shed tewers that seem to have 
vhen human ingenuity in 

be carried no farther; and 
is wearied with the in 
elaboration of the carved stone 


ito the simple, 
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ith no more cone 


{ it 


had he« ha 
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head-dress. 


Crrande, 


village, 
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bearing 


Farther down 


feather to 


the real centre of the 


vhere a con 


water-jar 


various colors were 
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rial garden whe re 
fragrantly and as 

=Oome littl gar- 
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as replenishing our stock 
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ong the promens: le \ hic h shack d 
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plane and acacia 
A group 


ashing their clothes on 


river bank. 


hank, and from time to time 
tld gather 


red garments in a great basket. 


ng it te t he top oft her head, 
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her 


which she drove 


that 
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for her burder 
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life 
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Tt antique 
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against 
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pers iaded 


her 


had 
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tall pine 
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market, 


mast 


perched 
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great 
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stic 
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experience as being 
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inn 
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idly treated 
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here 
Dales 
pl du 


haretooted 


fower-gardens 
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atering 


We 





iv 
ed girls came in from the fiel 
I had be I v hh great 
f hay and cer baskets h tar 
( n their heads, and s 
irls, wl e! rking in the 
behind us, s ipped et 
mm time to tim to til] ther 
cans at the Tountan 
made an early start from Porto foy 
wes DY lhvyrs Sool 
the pine tores ippeared — th 
pea f Penha, e1 ied by the 
ills f an d monaster and 
ve came into Guimaraes Sul 
ony valls the old casth vl ( 
Henriques, the first Ing 
al. as bor 1109 =til] COD 

















dit a to tl dese rted hie rinitags 
ce sheltered the silent 1 rappist 
r two h indred vears the shoel 
lites labored lovinely to make ¢ 
la veritabl 
rare res 
shrubs, and tl 
al herbs sent ¢ 
their ello 
rol il] ! 
the globe, and 
retuy tor th 
re the silent 
, 
! gardeners 
' XT 
‘ | forest i 
ed mn the rid 
x rpassil re, bea 
ur time vas all 
rt her We had 
rs spend 
hould ha 
pend day uni 
<u s sl} 
(| excellent 
r Were ‘ 
gain for Agueda 
ve ere to visit 
dessa de Bar 
d het it 
n i beautiful 
From two tur 

















mn the castle float d 

Portuguese and 

i flags in honor 

irrival, and near a cool founta 
the great plane trees in the gard 
table set with cakes, fresh 


well 
all the prod ee 


as Vari 
itive nes 
and 


While 


proce ssion 


pre ssed 
laborers. 


rs own 


there a long 


! 
lt 


Cl 


figs, 
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vinted 
we 


of 


atch 


t} 


\ 
1) 


Guimaraes, 


most pict Iresque al 


Lady o 


legend of 
d cline 


over 


t 


eltic s 


the little 


hich lies be 


nem 


which is one of Port igal’ 
id historically interest 
the old church of “Our 
the Olive vhich e 


Wamba, the 


has 
Mmmmemorates 
Visigoth. W ho 


COonY ince d, by 
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the kingship intil 
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miraculous sign of his olive-wood staff 


bursting into bud, that he was the chosen 
f Tleaven. All good citizens of the 
town candidly confess that Cuimaraes 
possesses the most beautiful women in all 
Kurope. llowever this may be, we were 
on to experience the charming hos- 
pitality of its people, as in a few min- 
utes after leaving the town our motor 
drew up at the Casa de Paco, the country 
house of the Conde de Paco Vieira, where 
vi ere warmly welcomed by a genial 
host surrounded by as delightful a family 
as one could have the good fortune to 
ind anywhere in the world. The hours 
passed pleasantly under this most hos- 
pitable roof. The table expanded with 
perfect elasticity as several other unex- 
pected cuests arrived, the children re- 
moving themselves to small side tables 
to make room for the newcomers. There 
as an English air of wholesome health 
and happiness about these children, with 
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de Touros to see a Portuguese bull-fight 
for bull-rings are as prevalent in P 
tugal as golf links in Seotland. I} 
Portuguese bull-fight is a very differ 
affair trom the degenerate bull-fight 
Spain, where the cruel torture of poor 
decrepit old horses 1s provided to sati 
the brutal thirst for the sight of bl 
and dying agenies which the Spani 
demands In Portugal the bull-fight 
a display of high-school horsemans] 
and instead of the pathetic old won 
animals which are brought into 
Spanish bull-ring to be brutally torn t 
pieces, the horses are the finest anin 
in the country, schooled to obey ti 
slightest wish of the rider, as cony 
by a touch of the bridle, the knees, 
an inclination of the body, and the pr 
cipal concern of the rider is to see th 
his horse is not even touched by the bu 
even the slightest touch scoring a poi 
against him The ceremony opens wit 
the cortesias 


flare of trumpet 

















signals the entrar 
f the eavalleiros 
their attendant ¢ 
pany of bull-fighter 
The cavalleiros, 
are often gentlem 
and not professi 
als, take the place 
the matadores in 
Spanish ring, but 
beautifully mo 

on ye rfectly trai 
horses, instead 


being on foot | 


form a number 
vraceé ful evoluti 
on their high-scl 


horse s, sal iting 


distinguished = a/ 














A STREET SCENE ~GUIMARAES 


the best of good manners unaccompanied 
by anv shyness whatsoever, so that in an 
hour we were old acquaintances, and were 
playing tennis or taking kodaks of laugh- 
ing groups, and before the afternoon 
was over, as the youngest girl voiced it, 
we had become “ their particular friends.” 


Toward evening we went to the Praea 








nado, who, seated 

the central box, 

as the mastel 

ceremonies and a 
rector of the bull-ring. When their sk 
ful maneeuvres are at an end, the eav 
leiros ask permission of the director 
have the first bull brought into the rit 
and having selected one of their numl« 
to encounter him, the others withdra 
leaving the ene horseman to meet tl 
charge of the bull. The gate is th 











eavalleiros then per 
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led ip and the bull rushes into> the 
receiving, as he enters, a barbed 
sette in his shoulder, bearing the dis 
nguishing colors of the breeder from 
hose estate he has been furnished lhe 
rns of the bull are cased in leather, 
th rounded buttons at each tip to pre 
ent his goring the horses as is don 


the’ Spanish fights. The horseman is 


rrovided with a short barbed lance, some 


hat longer than the usual bandarilhas, 
nd his object is to provoke the charg 
the bull, in the course of which he 
ist plant his barbed lance between the 


shoulders of the animal without either 


mself or his horse being touched by 
bull. If this is done successfully, 
he head of the lance breaks away, r 
naining in the bull’s shoulder, while 
staff remains in the hands of th 


rseman, who dashes across the ring, 


drawing after him a brilliant string of 


mall silk flags which have been con- 


cealed in a bomb at the head of the lance 
Three lances are allowed to each hors 


in, and the placing suecessfully of all 


three, without horse or rider being 


uched bv the bull. constitutes a per 
ect performance. 





CLOT 


lr} 
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\fte 





HES ALONG THE RIVER BANK 


en the ceapinhas, who correspond to 
Spanish bandarilleros, approach the 
n foot and endeayor to place their 
handarilhas in the bull’s shoulders. 


r this has been accomplished and the 


infuriated animal has become somewhat 


xha 
ind 


isted by innumerable charges back 


forth across the ring, the comedy 


element of the bull-fight, peculiar to 


Port 
in tl 


erou 


ugal, commences with the appearance 
w ring of the Mocos de Foreado—a 


p of gayly dressed men with padded 


leather breeches, and great cummerbunds 


le 
it is 
the 

his | 


time 


ne 

this 

bull 
ind 


the 


ather about their waists, whose duty 
to face and receive the charge of 
bull, throwing themselves between 
iorns and grasping him at the same 
firmly about the neck to prevent 
ossing them high in the air. When 
has suecessfully placed himself in 
position, the others rush upon the 
and lay hold of him by the tail, legs, 
horns, to prevent the gentleman in 
uncomfortable position between the 


horns of the bull from being dashed to 


deat 
} 


} 
Is 


h against the barrier. When the bull 
been brought te a full stop and the 
essful moco has been released from 
somewhat embarrassing position, the 
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WaATER- 
S ir bell-oxen, are sent into the 
ring, and the bewildered bull goes peace 
lly out with them. Then the perform 
nee is repeated until six or eight bulls 


have heen baited to the satisfaction and 
amusement ot the crowd. 
¢ the bull-fight. we motored on 
Valenea on the Spanish border, where 
he next morning we crossed the long 
Spain A few miles beyond 
luy we broke the first tire since leaving 
Lisbon, and when Juan had replaced it the 
os went wrong, then the brake 
d gave way, and we had to crawl slowly 
l littl v1 lage we had ] ist passed 
hrough and tind the “iron 1 an,” o1 
blacksmith, and have a new rod 
reed The smith’s litth shop was hot, 
t e found a quiet shady arbor behind 
the cluster of houses that constituted the 
Nag Beneath the arbor was a pump, 
rround which the life of the tinv hamlet 
revolved I pumped at the handle whil 
1 mother washed her baby in the stone 


’ | ’ vhicl he water flowed 
Next came a little girl with the family 
dry be serubbed out in the same 
t trough. After the soapy water had 


WHEELS 


run out and I h 
again, so that the 


have a rinsing it 


emptied it once m« 


onee for a young 
a dried, salt codfisl 


this had been acc 


ad refilled the tr 
laundered clothes e 
1 the clear water, 
re, onlv to refill 


voman who br 


1 to put to soak WI 


cssiebel to her 


faction, | waited on two dogs who 
ome there expressly for a drink I} 
tiny little girl came with some col 


erchiefs to wasl 
finished I gave he 
ke rehic f. \i hic h | 


bedeck he r I 

t was quite ew 

vreat care d pr 

1} rass t} he 

she st d ite] I 
! ves at the ft 

grandeur with a 


fo wear on he r he 


ron man had wor 


1, and vhen she ! 


ra bright silk han 


had in my pocket 


tinv head, and althe 


she washed it 
le and spread 
thers to dry 
it with delight 
hoveht of her fut 


real silk handkerel 


ad. Finally when 
<ed his will on our 


r. we got away, and about seven o’el 


! the evening we 
We were now 
Juan, in looking 
und the only ec 


the town, 1n the sho 


arrived at Orens« 
hort of gasoline 


about to re pl 


an known to exist 


v-window of the 


acm brace 
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1 . al altogether il appre priats 


vher e discovered the price 
ded for the precious tluid J 

s now in a state of absolute despair 

| semi-rebellion He did not wish to 

farther in Spain, and wanted to r 

rn to Portugal. 


ais nline, we decided that we would 


Therefore, by way 


ll farther into Spain that very 


oht. and ord red him to proceed to 


Monforte at onee. As long as the twi 


lasted we feasted our eyes on one 
the most beautiful drives in the world 
rossing the Rio Minho at Orense, we 
ind along the valley of the river, 
g ever higher and higher on the 


imbing 


steep sides of the great mountain 
through which it owed. Once we passed 


ittle village in the clouds, where a 

vas being held near the little chureh 
hich clung to the mountainside, and 
ter, as it grew dark, bonfires at dit 


erent points marked little groups of 


ineers who had gathered to sing 
dance about the fires. 

We stopped at a lonely little roadsick 

here a group cf as desperat 

ng bandits as vou would wish to se 

Swathed in long, blael 

iK> hich, by a turn over their shoul 


ost entirely coneealed their faces 


j 
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heir eyes hidden deep under their broad 
tack hat brims, they presented a sit 

ter appearance which we could see was 
invthing but reassuring to Juan. But 
after two minutes of judiciously selected 
phrase-book conve rsation, we had the en 


tire outfit of these dismal brigands 


chasing over the surrounding country in 


earch of some flasks of wine for our 
mutual enjoyment, and they finally r 
appeared with a small cask of cider, or 
‘apple wine,” as they termed it, which 
e drank to our mutual healths and bet 
ter acquaintance, and shortly after went 
on our way, apparently the most cher 
shed and respected travellers with whom 
they had ever had to do 

We arrived at Monforte some time 
after ten at night, wheezing along on the 
last mile on our last half-pint of gasoline; 
and having discovered that there was 
tone to be had in the town, we took the 
train at 3.12 in the morning for Leon, 
and leaving Juan to make his way as 
est he might to Lisbon, while we pre 
pared to. sit p the rest of the night 
on the uncomfortable cars which run at 
uch weird hours in Spain 

After dining at the Hotel de France, 


ook a train that evening, Which Was 
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Sud-Express stopped at 
three in the morning l'aking trains at 
three in the morning gets to be a habit 
in Spain, notwithstanding which the 
practice tends to disarrange your days 
\t a quarter before three we drowsily 
made preparations to get our light bag- 
page it on the platform, but were sur- 
prised to find the entire platform occupied 
a company of Span sh soldiers. 

We vere then informed that no one 
vould be allowed to board the train. as 
all the accommodations had been reserved 
for the night by King Alfonso, who was 
returning to San Sebastian from Madrid, 
where he had been ealled from his sum- 
mer home by the Barcelona riots. This 
vas a severe blow, as even in Spain, 
wh n vou have sat up until three o'clock 
in the morning to catch a_ train, you 
do not like to miss it We held a con- 
ferenee and decided to resort to strategy. 
Our baggage consisted of two hand-bags, 
two cameras, and two wine-skins, and 
quietly, under the cover of the darkness, 
we removed it to the extreme end of the 


station, in the shadow of a all switeh- 


house, near where we hoped the last car 
of the train might come to a stop. 

We were right in our conjectures, and 
the rear of the last car pulled up directly 





n tront of us; but here we eneounter 
a fresh ditheulty in the watehful Fren 
guard, who told us that it was absolute 
impossible that he should allow us t 
board the train, as all the accommodati 
had been reserved for the King, and t] 
n contained not only Alfonso. | 
Queen Victoria. the () een Mi ther 
Prime Minister Maura, a large militai 
guard ot officers and household troop 
as well as detectives and personal bod 
guards of the King. We had short tin 
for argument, so we wasted little of 
in further conversation, but kept slip 
ping large Spanish silver dollars into tl 
hands of the guard at a rate that must 
have convinced him that he had d 
covered twe peripatetic mints, he st 
protesting, however, that it was abs 
lutely impossible for us to board the tra 
But finally the flood of silver dollar 
proved irresistible, and he whispe red 1 
us excitedly that the door of the sid 
farthest away from the station would 1 
be too securely fastened when the trai 
tarted, and if we should take advantag 
of that fact it would be entirely wit! 
out his knowledge or consent, nor wa 


he to be held responsible for any 


pleasant consequences which might 


fall us, for we were sure to be ex 
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mined by the detectives, as the road 

mm Madrid to San Sebastian had been 

arded by stationing soldiers every 

ndred yards along the track. It was 
red that an attempt might be made 
blow up the train by the Barcelona 
anarchists. However, after our weary 
vigil we were afraid of nothing so much 
as seeing the train go off without us, so 
st as the whistle blew we pushed the 
rear door quietly back, shoved our bag- 
gage into the vestibule, and unostenta- 
tiously sat down on it to await results. 
We did not have long to wait; be- 
fore the train was fairly under way 
two detectives stood before us, excitedly 
questioning the guard in Spanish as to 
ir presence there. 

About this time a Colt’s revolver, that 
I had futilely carried in my hip pocket 
as a protection against the child-like and 
genial brigands of the Portuguese and 
Spanish mountains, commenced to assume 
the proportions of a Gatling gun, and I 
had a subeonscious feeling that from a 
rear view I must resemble a small donkey 
transporting a mountain howitzer on his 
back. Cautiously I shifted it from my 
pocket to the inside of my trouser leg. 

All this time an animated and some- 
what heated discussion was being car- 
ried on by the two detectives and the 
guard, and the question seemed to be 

to whether it would not disturb the 
King more to stop the train and put us 

than to keep us under guard until 
the morning. Finally the latter course 
vas decided upon. Two mattresses were 
placed in the corridor of the carriage, our 
hags and cameras were sequestered out 
of our reach in the vestibule, and we lay 
down peacefully to sleep, with a detective 
ith a revolver seated at each end of the 
corridor to guard our slumber. 

A little after six in the moming we 
had to get up to clear the passageway, 
and we arose not particularly refreshed, 

it pleased that we were now in a fair 

ay to reach our destination. 

It had evidently been decided by this 
time that we did not contemplate any 
attempt upon the life of the King, as our 


a comfortable apartment in which to 
enjoy the remainder of our journey. 
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The French guard now resumed friend- 
ly relations with us, and told us that 
a restaurant-car would be attached to 
the train at Zumarraga at about half 
past eight. As we were coming into 
the station we saw the car on a siding 
some quarter of a mile away; but before 
we could get to the door and swing off 
the still moving train to make a run 
across the tracks for it, a slim figure in 
a tweed suit and a green Tyrolean hat 
slipped off the car ahead of us and made 
for the restaurant-car with the agility 
and despatch that we had supposed could 
only be acquired by the Newport trav- 
eller, through constant practice in the 
dining-ear race at New London. We 
were not far behind, however, and as 
he turned to look over his shoulder at 
the line of fat and puffing little generals 
and officers in gold braid toiling along 
behind us, we recognized the King. 
Here might have arisen cause for alarm 
in the minds of the detectives; for, fleetly 
as the King sped, we kept in desperate 
pursuit as though our lives depended on 
overtaking him before he should reach 
the sanctuary of the restaurant-car. 
The detectives followed, yelling and mak- 
ing wild and violent gestures. However, 
the King got to the ear first and secured 
the first table, but we ran a good second, 
coming in a hundred yards ahead of the 
struggling line of anxious officials. The 
King greeted us pleasantly, said “ Good 
morning,” and was soon joined by his 
Prime Minister, and they engaged dur- 
ng breakfast in a serious discussion of 
the Barcelona riots and the latest de- 
spatehes from the war in Morocco. 

When we arrived at San Sebastian, the 
King was the first to leave his car, and 
while waiting for the Queen he shook 
hands with those of us on the train who 
had alighted to see him off, and then 
with the Queen and the Queen Mother 
he was weleomed by a great crowd of 
the inhabitants of San Sebastian, who 
had come down to greet his arrival, and to 
assure him by their enthusiasm that they 
had no sympathy with the uprising in 
another part of his kingdom. 

A little more than an hour after, we 
were in France, and our pilgrimage to 
the Portuguese shrines was over. 

















The Feud 


BY MARJORIE BOWEN 


HE prisoner looked up as_ they 

crossed the threshold of the eastle; 

looked up and around him with an 
air of curiosity and personal interest. 

When my lord’s secretary came to the 
little party in the great hall, he was still 
gazing, in that keen, absorbed manner, 
at the dark walls that shut him in; for 
the rest, he stood very quietly surrounded 
by his four captors. 

“What is this?” asked the secretary. 
Tle was a young man and seemed de- 
pressed; to wear notably that manner of 
gloom which was the result of living in 
the huge and lonely castle. 

One of the men with the prisoner was 
from London, in the Government employ, 
half spy, half constable; he took the 
leadership naturally. 

“We found this man breaking into the 
castle grounds,” he said. “He showed 
fight, could give no account of himself; 
the Duke had best see him.” 

The secretary’s eyes ran over the 
prisoner. 

“Ts jit worth while?” he asked, in- 
differently. 

The man from London was nettled. 

“Yes,” he said. “What am I down 
here for? The fellow was making for 
the eoast—for all we can swear, a Papist 
with a French sloop hanging round the 
horizon—and after the plots—” 

“ Ah, plots!” interrupted the secretary. 
“We hear of nothing but plots now.” 

“And with good reason. There are 
more Papists abroad than have been dis- 
covered yet.” 

The secretary was still indifferent. 

“ Need you have troubled my lord?” 

“T think, sir, there is no other magis- 
trate near by .. .” 

“ Well—” said the secretary, and he 
lifted his shoulders; the men about the 
prisoner knew what lay behind his man- 
ner; my lord was a Papist and more than 
suspected of complicity in these same 
plots; it was a rumor not breathed open- 


ly, but universally believed, that he wa 
an exile from London and Court fay 
on account of discovery of his treaso) 
and that, did not the King owe him m 
money than could ever be repaid, he had 
shared the end of my lord Stafford. Thi 
was no matter of theirs now, anxious ; 
they were to please their masters th 
mob with fresh victims; two of them wer 
soldiers from my lord Feversham’s regi 


ment, quartered near to have an ey 
the dangerous; the fourth a nondescript 
ally of the man from London. 

“Take the fellow to town,” said th 
secretary, eying them. 

“We want my lord’s authority for that 
—he was captured in the castle grounds.’ 

The secretary turned on his heel. 

“This way,” he said, and mounted th 
wide, ill-lit stone stairs. 

The castle had been built in the tim 
of the Norman kings, and was litt] 
altered from those days, save in th 
dreariness that had descended on it sinc 
the loss of its ancient glory; it lacke 


the men-at-arms, the squires, the pages 
the jesters, the guests coming and going 
who had once made its vastness cheerful! 

It seemed now a dead and hollow shell 
though every stone was intact, and thi 
part at least furnished with a show « 
great wealth. 

The secretary, the little group of met 
behind him, stopped on a wide landin; 
hung with tapestry. 

It was as yet only twilight, but tw 
huge iron arms, painted and gilt, pr 
jecting from the wall, gripped in their 
fists thick tapers that had been lit son 
time, for they bent either side the fi 
gers that held them, and the wax dripped 
over the gilt and scarlet. 

Between them was a lofty door; th 
secretary entered and the others followed; 
the prisoner still looked about him with 
an air of eager observation. 

The room had been rebuilt of late 
years; the walls were lined with panel- 
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the ceiling painted; the chimney- 

» was handsomely carved, and in the 

ained-glass window that burned azure 

n the dusk were the arms of my lord’s 
ily quartering fifteen heiresses. 

The candles were yet unlit, but a steady 

re burned upon the hearth. The secre- 

ry lit a lamp that hung by silver chains 

m the ceiling, and left by an inner 

or. 

The prisoner stood a little apart from 

guards, and as the lamp flame leaped 

p, diselosing the room, his eyes went at 

ce to the mantelpiece, where a portrait 

my lord’s father was set in the dark 
d between two figures of Strength 

d Charity, that stood in niches under 

Grecian canopy. 

The painting was dark and stiff, yet 
powerful in a certain carriage of the head, 

locked look about the mouth, as of 
ne who could speak and would not, and 

bold, stern expression in the dark eyes. 

Below the portrait, cut deep in the 

od, was the family motto, “ Strength 
and Charity,” on a scroll with the arms 
beneath. 

In the centre of the room, under the 
lamp, was a table set with gold writing 

iterials, several books, and a milk 

d alabaster bust of a warrior; on the 
floor was a Persian carpet, and, on a rich 
ench against the wall, a suit of da- 
aseened armor, and a crimson cloak. 
The prisoner’s quick, attentive glance 

did not miss one of these details; he ap- 
peared more interested in his surround- 

es than his situation. 

The others stood at attention, whisper- 
ing among themselves; the prisoner’s arms 
were tied behind him, and they had taken 
his weapons away, nor did he show the 
least sign of the desperate fierceness he 
had displayed before they were able to 
capture him in the eastle grounds. 

Not five minutes after the secretary 
had left, the inner door opened again, and 
my lord entered the room. 

He held a bunch of violets in his hand 
and came straight to the table. 

The prisoner looked at him with no 
ange in his demeanor; the others 
neovered. 


} 


‘IT am sorry to trouble your Grace,” 
hegan the man from London. 

‘T am not infrequently disturbed in 
this manner,” returned the Duke. “ We 
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do not lack for plots.” He laid his vio- 
lets on the table and seated himself. 

He was not above eighteen or twenty, 
of the middle height and slender, delicate, 
of a compelling gravity in his bearing 
and expression, yet of a courteous sweet- 
ness in his manner; with all, he had a 
half-sad air of long self-containment at 
variance with his extreme youth. 

IT1is face showed no likeness to the 
dark portrait over the mantelpiece; it 
was pale, still rounded with the curves 
of childhood; the features aristocratic, 
sensitive, and regular. 

His eyes were gray, soft, and beautiful, 
well set under level brows; thick curls 
of dusky brown hair fell on to his shoul- 
ders, framing and accentuating his pallor. 
He was very finely dressed in ash-colored 
satin, with a gold ribbon in his cravat, 
and silver threads in his waisteoat; his 
whole personality was remarkable for an 
air of proud austerity and serene dignity. 

His glance rested without curiosity on 
the prisoner. 

“The government is overzealous in 
these parts,” he said, with the candor of 
one who disdains to be politic. “I think 
it becomes tyrannical.” 

The man from London had his answer 
ready. 

“Your Grace knows the ferment the 
kingdom is in since the plot was dis- 
covered.” 

My lord seemed to know and despise 
the plot for a mere political engine; it 
was not difficult for a man of sense to 
see more of Lord Shaftesbury than the 
Crown in this sensational discovery that 
was shaking the kingdom; he looked away 
from the captors and addressed the 
prisoner. 

“ Sir,” he said, courteously, “have you 
any reason to adduce for being in my 
grounds to-night ?” 

The prisoner drew a quick breath and 
shook himself. 

“T am a stranger,” he said, in a low 
voice. “TI did not know I was forbidden.” 

“That is but reasonable,” answered the 
Duke. “And I, sir, should be pleased 
enough to set you on your way, yet, to 
satisfy these gentlemen, you must first 
answer another question—for what reason 
were you in this lonely part of the coun 
tryv—and so late?” 

The prisoner looked at the floor. 
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‘I was staying in the village,” he 
began. 

The man from London interrupted. 

“ My lord, it is a lie; I have had the 
village under observation; two hours ago 
this fellow rode up to the inn, left his 
horse, and made straight for the sea. 
Yesterday I had news of a foreign vessel 
lurking along the coast, and tis as plain 
as can be that this fellow was to meet 
her to-night—he was late and so broke 
through your lordship’s grounds as a 
short way—when we, who had followed, 
stopped him; he made a fierce resistance, 
and whatever he may have composed 
sinee, he could then give no account 
of himself.” 

The Duke did not appear much im- 
pressed. 

“What have you to say?” he asked 
the prisoner. 

‘] was on my own business. I refuse 
to disclose it;” he gave the man from 
London an ugly look. “ Everything is 
not involved in your damned Popish plot.” 

“ You can say no more?” questioned my 
lord, looking at him. 

“T will not.” 

“Your Grace hears!” eried the man 
from London. 

“T hear no treason, sir,” said the 
voung Duke, coldly, “nor do I see any 
reason to connect this man with plots— 
false informers are common, and I would 
not on slight grounds send a man to Lon- 
don under suspicion now.” 

He picked up the violets and laid them 
down again. 

“Set the man at liberty,” he said. 

“Your Grace is too careless.” The 
man from London stepped to the table. 
“We found this on the prisoner; two 
pistols, and this—” 

He placed a red leather case with silver 
clasps among the quills and papers. 

The prisoner made an impetuous move- 
ment. quickly checked. 

“ Aha!” said the man from London, 
triumphantly. 

“ What is here?” asked the Duke, with 
dislike of his task. 

He opened the red case; it contained 
a packet of letters tied round and round 
with yellow silk and sealed in two places 
with a wax of a curious green color, and 
one loose paper, also sealed; there was a 
writing in cipher across one corner. 





“Tf your Grace will open them . 

“T can see no oecasion to open these 
papers, sir. I think you encroach upon 
your duty.” 

The young man spoke with disdain and 
weight; he leaned back in his chair and 
looked at the prisoner. 

“ Will vou give me your word, sir, thes: 
papers contain nothing treasonable?” hy 
asked. 

“They treat of private matters, m: 
lord,” was the low answer. 

“Your Grace sees he is evasive,” put 
in the Government man. 

The Duke slightly frowned; he again 
addressed the prisoner. 

“You make it difficult for me—I hav 
no wish to send you to London—a little 
frankness, sir, would best serve my wishes 
and yours.” 

The prisoner moved his head and 
moistened his lips; his manner showed 
controlled resentment and sullenness. 

“Tf your Grace,” he said, in a labored 
fashion, “ will release me—I assure you, 
I swear, I am innocent of all plots 

He paused; my lord, with the violets 
to his lips, was watching him. 

“Tam in a situation which is difficult 
to explain—I—” 

Again he came to a stop. 

“What are these papers?” asked my 
lord, lowering his gray eyes to them. 

“Your Grace, private matters.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“One of no importance.” 
some fierceness. 

“Tndeed, you must answer me, if I am 
not to give credence to your guilt.” 

The man from London interrupted. 

“There is no need for anything fur- 
ther, my lord: send the man to London.” 

A slight flush overspread my lord’s 
fair face. 

“For Francis Dangerfield to swear his 
life away?” he said. “I will have mor 
proof than this first.” 

He picked up the loose letter. 

“ By your leave. sir, I must open this, 


This wit 


since you will not be more free with me.” 


The prisoner came swiftly forward and 
stood at the table. 


“ Will your Grace,” he said, earnestly, 


“send these men from the room first?” 
My lord paused and looked up. 
“ Why?’ he asked. 
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The prisoner, who had been hitherto 
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the shadow, stood now directly under 
ie light of the silver lamp. 

He was a man of no more than forty, 
but his eyes and mouth were deeply lined, 
nd there was no look of youth on his 
vnical face; he was powerfully made, 
tall, but erect, and dressed in velvet 
Gazing stead- 
at the Duke, he repeated his request. 
‘I entreat your lordship not to open 


the garb of a gentleman. 


at letter until we are alone and, by 
vervthing that ean have any weight 


“+1, 
There was so much of force, desperate, 
his 


t was 


you, to send these men away.” 


‘ intense feeling in 
the youth to whom 


stared at him with 


appeal, 
tha 


a re 
peech 


‘ ddre ssed 


some 
( nde r. 

The 
gray 
space. 

Then my lord spoke. 

‘Very well. ... Why not?” 

The man from London had a hundred 

but the voung Duke’s calm au 


clear 


the 
moment’s 


and 
other 


brown 


held 


tired eves 


eyes each a 


reasons 5 


thority overruled him; he and his fol- 
lowers went sullenly from the room to 
it on the head cf the great stairs. 


With their going was silence; only the 


distant, vague beat of the sea, and the 
complaint of a rising wind striking the 
indows, broke the stillness. 
My lord still held the letter. 
“Tf you will tell me no more, I must 


read this,” he said. 

‘IT told you that it was a private mat- 
ter, but you will not take my word,” re- 
irned the prisoner, fiercely. 

Now he was alone with his judge, his 
demeanor had changed; his manner was 
patient, almost insolent. 

My lord, who from not considering him 

all had drawn 
regarded him with inscrutable, wide eyes, 
and broke the seal of the letter. 

The prisoner interrupted. 

“Will you untie my hands?” he asked. 

His face had a curious dead pallor, his 
mouth strained. 

My lord half-glance the 
pistols lying where the man from London 
id left them among the papers. 

“ The 
risoner, hoarsely. 

The Duke moved the pistols to beside 
his own seat, then rose and untied, with 
some difficulty, the skilful knots. 


been to some interest, 


gave a at 


ropes cut my wrists,” said the 
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He returned to his chair in silence, 
and the prisoner crossed to the fire and 
with a little shudder held his hands out 
to the glow. 

My lord opened the letter, glanced down 
it carelessly, then more attentively, turn- 
ed it over to see the last lines, then raised 
his eyes swiftly to the 
watching him 
of hatred. 

“ Well, my lord, read it,” he said. 

Without an the Duke 


again to the letter. 


other who 


with 


man, 


was an expression 


answer turned 

It bere neither name of place, nor date, 
nor any term of address, but commenced 
at once in a firm handwriting with these 
words: 

‘I have been more successful than I 
dared to hope. 

“The Plot, as you will have heard, is 
shaking the country, Shaftesbury is the 

ost foreeful 


apist is safe. 


man in England, and no 
, There is no need for me 
to name the lords who have lately suffered. 

‘As for our private affairs, you must 
that I managed them very 
well; with the aid of publie feeling (and 
every one now thinks a Papist the devil 
himself) and my own tulent for counter- 


feit handwriting I 


know have 


have involved my old 
enemies beyond redemption. You remem- 
ber our caths? ... not to spare. 

“The little Duke 
ther’s sal 
iY 


is ruined for his fa- 
<e and for my father’s memory; 
not himself at Court 
near London, but hides in one of his great 

perhaps the castle I shall have 
to pass to-night. 

“ The King 

will spring ¢ 


dare show nor 


mansions 
him much, but 1 
4 mine under him no royal 
hand shall save him from; I look to see 
his head fall as fell the heads of Montrose 
and Derby, so I have put him in the inner 
plot to kill the King. 

‘You say you still walk with God in 
the old faith that it comforts 
in your exile, and ask me of myself. 

‘IT am what 


owes 


and you 


not my father was; how 

could I be? I know not what I believe, 

I have seen many strange things since 

I was a godly man; it is pleasant at least 
to be avenged. 

‘You will sav T am careless and that 


this should be 
liver it to Campion myself. 


7 The 


in cipher, but I will de- 


country is riddled with spies, 
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but our rendezvous is so lonely I fear not 
to be discovered. I am supposed in Lon- 
don, where I gave evidence last week. 

“ Continue with your share of the busi- 
ness; send me what news you can; ‘ The 
Woolpack’ is safe enough and not sus- 
pected of anything more serious than 
owling. 

“ Your last letters from Lord S to 
the Spanish were useful; a ery of foreign 
invasion always works. 

“ Be careful and be hopeful. I look to 
see you in London yet.” 





The letter ended as abruptly as it had 
begun; my lord laid it down, and looked 
round at the prisoner. 

“You wrote this?” 

The man turned with his back to the 
fire. 

“ Yes.” 

“To whom is it written?” 

“ Why should I tell you?” 

“T think I can guess—an exile in Hol- 
land, probably a regicide.” 

“ Yes, a regicide.” 

The young Duke moved slowly in his 
chair so that he faced the prisoner. 

“And you are one of the authors of 
this infamous plot: an Oates, a Danger- 
field, a Bedloe—” 

“Listen to me—my name is Martin 
Bampfield.” 

The Duke, pale, cold, gazed at him with 
unmoved eyes. 

“That name is nothing to me.” 

“It is the name of one who hates you 
and all your house.” 

“ T have never heard it before.” 

“T think you have, my lord.” 

The prisoner’s eyes were hard and nar- 
rowed; the red light of the fire flushed 
his swarthy face as he half swung round 
with a heavy gesture of his hand to 
his heart. 

“I do not know you,” came my lord’s 
grave young voice, “but it seems you 
are the man who has slandered me to the 
King and to the country.” 

‘ Yes—I—yours is a great name, sir; 
not so great I could not drag it down— 
but this is your turn—these papers clear 
vou and damn me.” 

“Why did you do it?” asked the Duke. 
“ What was I to you?” 

Martin Bampfield east his eyes slowly 
round the wide chamber. 
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“My father died in this room,” he sa 
The Duke’s beautiful mouth tighten 
“My father was shot by your fat! 
in this room—that man I write to » 
there, and he described it to me often 
to the figures here of Strength a: 
Charity.” He smiled sarcastically. 

“Your father was a rebel?’ asked t! 
Duke, very coldly. 

“ My father was a patriot,” said Mart 
Bampfield. ‘“ He was shot here, in t] 
room.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Tle was caught in the castle, he ar 
this other man, and they were brought 
here—” 

“ Spies,” said my lord, shortly. 

and your father ordered them to } 
hanged as Cromwell’s men; but, all 
armed as they were, they showed su 
fight that one escaped . . . and your 
ther shot the other himself as he ran 
the door.” 

“ Well?” said the Duke, haughtily. 

“ Does your lordship remember it nov 
It was before you were born, but I thi: 
some one told you the story of Jol 
Bampfield, preacher.” 

“T have heard of the end of Jol 
Bampfield, spy,” answered the Du! 
“ But I have not given it much thought 

The other moved a step from t! 
hearth. 

“Would you have done as your 
ther did?” 

My lord slightly lifted his fair, lev 
brows. 

“Te 

“T thought so—I meant to bring 3 
to the block—” 

My lord folded up the letter. 

“You are a false informer, a defanx 
of innocence, a man without honor 
conscience—what can I do with such 
vou 

“Tt is very easy,” said Martin Bamp 
field. “You hold your vindication a: 
my ruin in your hand.” 

My lord rested his elbow on the tab! 
and took his chin in his hand. 

“Why did you wish those men se! 
from the room ?” 


“ Because I desired to settle this affair 


with you alone.” 


The Duke did not alter his easy posi- 


tion; the austere calm of his youthful 
ness was in no way troubled; his eyes 
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le and clear, held the other in a search- 

vg, steady look. 

You speak as if there were a feud 
etween us,” he said. 

The prisoner came a step nearer the 

ible. 

“There has been a feud between our 
ilies—-always; you have not heard of 
belike, but we always hated each other, 
d in the Civil War it culminated... 

: this room. We are different in every- 

thing, in rank, in creed, in fortune. 

| am not what my father was, but what 

he times have made me—though at heart 
republican always and vowed to ven- 

Listen 
me—under the Lord Cromwell I was 
great man, and your father was an 

exile in Flanders—then the slothful King 

came back for the curse of England, and 
ir house rose again—the Earl became 
the Duke died in court favor 

and I—I changed with fortune. And so, 
rgotten, I worked against you and your 

proud name... the plot “i 
“Stop!” the Duke interrupted, im- 

periously. “ This plot is a fabrication— 

vou are telling me that?” 

Martin Bampfield smiled 

‘No—I tell you what you know—that 
the lies that exiled you here were of my 
making—as for the rest—I betray noth- 


ta 


nee on Papists, such as you. 


The Duke never moved. 
‘You and your kind have sent innocent 
to the block,” he said. 
There, God help me, would I have 
nt you, and never repented it.” 

In the pause that followed was the in- 
sistent and mournful sound of the sea, 
the hurrying passage of the wind past 
the mullions, and the strong ripple of the 
flames on the hearth. 

“Well,” said Martin Bampfield, “ why 
lo you not call those men in and say, 
‘Here is no Papist intriguing with 
France, but one of the coiners of the Plot 

a Cromwellian, a republican—take him 
to London—to Tyburn.’ ” 

The Duke picked up the bunch of 
oping violets and held them against 
lips. 

‘You have done me a great wrong,” 
he said. coldly. “Perhaps the greatest 
rong in any man’s power to do another 
you have disgraced me, covered my 
ame with shame, broken my career at 


the beginning... it is strange you should 
have fallen into my power.” 

Martin Bampfield moved back toward 
the fire. 

“ Fortune lies with you again,” he said, 
fiercely. “ Make an end of it .. .” 

“T never harmed you,” replied my 
lord. “ I searcely knew your name.” 

The prisoner made an_ impatient 
gesture, 

‘I am glad I did what I did—” he 
swung round abruptly. “I tell you, 
could I get my hand on one of those 
pistols I would burn that letter and 
shoot you, and lie, and lie, until your 
name was never cleared.” 

My lord raised his head from his hand. 

“ This hate is a strange thing—TI think 
I hate you, Mr. Bampfield a feud, 
difference of code, of King, of God _ 
you are indeed hateful to me.” 

He made a half-shuddering movement 
with his fair right hand. 

“What need for so many words?” de- 
manded the prisoner, sullenly. “ Send 
me to my death from the spot where my 
father was slain. Well, I may have 
stumbled from the altars where he wor- 
shipped. TI shall find them again in the 
end, and I thank God, my lord, that I 
met you and told you what I had done.” 

The Duke slightly frowned. 

“Why, this is very paltry—and yet, 
I think you are sincere, which is a mar- 
vellous thing. Our gods are indeed 
different, Mr. Bampfield.” 

He still held the violets, and now laid 
them down beside the pistols at his elbow. 

“What are these?” He took up the 
other papers that were bound together 
with the long yellow silk strands. 

“Will not your Grace open them?” 
sneered the other. “ You have the pistols 
and a bell at your elhow—if we were 
equally matched, they would be in the 
fire first.” 

My lord looked at him keenly, and 
broke the silk. 

Various letters and papers fell out on 
to the table. 

At the sight of them the prisoner 
made a step forward. 

The Duke’s delicate hand closed over 
one of the pistols. 

“ As you remind me, I am armed,” he 
said, while a faint flush overspread his 


features. “ Keep your distance, sir.” 
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Martin Bampfield smiled bitterly. 

My lord looked at the documents; they 
were of varying degrees of importance; 
keys to cipher, accounts of meetings, 
lists of names, letters from Flanders, 
addresses of secret printing - presses, 
copies of prayers—much to incriminate 
the obscure, perhaps harmless plotter— 
nothing to clear the innocent accused. 

The young Duke looked up from his 
scrutiny. 

“You know better than most, Mr. 
Bampfield, that, in the state of ferment 
you have roused the country into, in the 
heat and confusion now existing, there 
is little judgment exercised, little merey 
shown. The Popish bugbear is nearly 
dead—a_ reaction would claim much 
blood—do I make myself plain? 

“These papers of yours would set the 
mob on the Dissenters as it has been set 
on the Papists—there are a great many 
names here, Mr. Bampfield—” he looked 
in a straight, commanding way at the 
prisoner, who returned an insolent glance. 

“T and those others are in your power 

need you enlarge on the theme? Call 
in those men—you have no cause to be 
tender with them nor to love me.” 

“Mr. Bampfield—” my lord was gath- 
ering the papers together; he looked up 
abruptly. “Did you not desire those 
men from the room—did you request me 
to loosen your hands with no idea of 
these pistols?” 

“ Maybe,” smiled Martin Bampfield. 

My lord’s eyes were disdainful and 
mournful: his delieate and child-like face 
expressed a half-grieving judgment. 

“ Tave I clearly understood?” he said. 
“ You, from hatred of my name, my creed, 
my class, my person, have forged the lies 
that make me a traitor and an assassin— 
you would have brought me to a dis- 
honorable death—you avow this?” 

“T do avow it,” answered Martin 
Bampfield. “ Your father shot mine, and 
I would have caused your death very 
gladly.” 

The Duke glanced at the alabaster 
bust; he had brought it from Italy; it 
represented St. teorge; serene, brave, 
youthful—the Church militant. My 
lord’s name was George. 

“A Dutch vessel is waiting for your 
letter near the coast?” he asked. 

Ves,” 





“For how long?” 

“ Till daybreak.” 

“ Awaits a signal from you?” 

“ Yes—you need not ask me what it j 

“T have no occasion to know,” rep! 
my lord. “ That vessel will take no lett 
Mr. Bampfield—it had better take 
passenger.” 

Through his speech was the stea 
sound of wind and sea, the fainter w] 
per of the fire as it burned to a cl 
red heart of liquid flame. 

The prisoner turned about; his nostr 
were distended, he roughly bit his lower 
lip. 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

My lord looked not at all at the m: 
whom he addressed, but at the bust a: 
the bunch of violets. 

“There are more ways than one from 
this castle—you had better leave before 
the Government men return.” 

Again Martin Bampfield asked quickly: 

“ What do you mean?” 

The Duke rose, and lifted his eyes, st 
not to the prisoner, but to the portr 
above the chimneypiece, between the fi 
ures of Strength and Charity. 

“You will be safe in Holland—mo 
I cannot do for you. If you show yo 
self in London again—do not fear but | 
shall know of it—if you again defa: 
the innocent, I shall speak.” 

“Oh,” said Martin Bampfield, h: 
under his breath. “ You mean that I : 

a free man?” 

Te.” 

“And that I may go unmolested to 
the coast ?” 

“ Go and join the regicides in Flander 
the Calvinists at the Stadtholder’s court. 
Mr. Bampfield. I think there is no longer 
a place for you in England.” 

The prisoner came fiercely up to th 
table. 

“Why are you doing this?” 

“My reasons are not for your compre- 
hension, sir—I would advise you to leay 
—at once.” 

He pointed to the inner door by whic! 
he had himself éntered. 

“Tn a few seconds you can be out 
the castle—in a few moments by the sea.” 

Martin Bampfield drew himself up ar 
half laughed. 

“ So—are vou a fool—is this a thank- 
Offering for your vindication ?” 
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[le pointed to the open letter lying be- 
my lord. 
‘Or are you hoping I shall refuse to 


But I never claimed to be a knight 
rrant. IL leave, and with no gratitude, 
lord.” 


With an uneasy, lowering defiance he 
ng toward the inner door. 

“One moment,” said the Duke. 
Instantly, suspiciously, the other turn- 


face him. 
Mv lord, standing full in the gentle 
ht of the silver lamp, looked very 


ng, very slight, though he held himself 
th a grave loftiness. 

“Well?” demanded Martin Bampfield, 
vagely. 

“There are your properties,” with a 
little sweep of his hand he indicated the 
ile before him. “ Take them.” 

Martin Bampfield stared. 

“The papers ?” 
‘Your papers—yes. 
‘]—I—” he stammered, paused. 

‘You will take them, Mr. Bampfield; 


” 


of no use to me.” 


are 

Slowly the older man neared the table. 

“What game are you playing?” he 
d, wiping his lips. 

“Ah,” said my lord, a little wearily. 


‘T pray you—haste.” 

Martin Bampfield took up the packet. 

‘So—you will he gerierous—but the 

‘Tt is yours,” said my lord, never mov- 
ng frem his erect position. 

‘You know what it means to you?” 
Duke 
‘It means to me, sir, nothing—seen at 
itehall, it might mean something to 


smiled. 


om 
‘T advise you to destroy it, Mr. Bamp- 


lor a moment they gazed at each other, 
Martin Bampfield picked up the 

r. 

“You think I will show it myself.” 
ave an unsteady, forced laugh. 
I know you will not.” 

‘Well, yon are right 

He crossed rapidly to the fireplace. 


You will not snare me with your fine 
i) alry od 

With his eyes watchfully on the Duke 
‘ast the letter on to the flames. 

lhe youth made no movement, and did 
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not change his faint smile; Martin 
Bampfield stared at him, batted. 

As the letter twisted into a blackened 
curl, he approached the table again. 
‘I don’t understand...” he 

thickly. 

“There is no need,” answered my lord. 
He pointed to 
the pistols lying before him. 

“The pistols?” 

‘Your pistols, ves.” 

Martin Bampfield hesitated. 

“You want...” he broke off. He bit 
his lip. “ You mean me to take them ?” 

“ Yes—I have no need of them.” 


began, 


“These also are yours.” 


“You know... I would have killed 
rou—” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Why are you giving me_ these 


pistols r’ 

My lord’s smile de pened. 

“Different breed, different creeds, Mr. 
Bampfield. as you said yourself.” 

Martin Bampfield took up the weapons; 
my lord moved round the table and touch- 
ed the silver bell behind St. George ; then 
he lifted his eyes and looked at the other. 

There was just the table between them; 
Martin sampfield slipped one pistol into 
his belt; he held the other and fingered 
the his 
nervously and his heavy brows were drawn 


trigger: mouth was working 


into a frown. 


The Duke moved from the table and 
went to the fireplace. He stood so, with 
his back to the room, holding out his 


hands to the clear glow of the fire. 

The little bracket-clock with the swing- 
ing weights struck the half-hour; the 
wind had abated and only called softly 
at the latticed panes. 

“Qurse you,” said Martin Bampfield, 
below his breath; he flung the pistol on 
the table. 

My lord looked round 

The inner door opened to admit the 
secretary; his master gave him a little 
smile. 

‘Mr. Marston, you will take this man 
to the coast, the quickest way that may be, 
and there leave him—TI think, Mr. Bamp- 
field. that will be convenient for you af 

The prisoner made no answer. 

“You will be secret,” said my lord, 
“and as quick as I shall miss 
your company—go armed—good-night, 


Mr. Bampfield.” 


” 


may be. 
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The secretary bowed. 

Martin Bampfield looked over his 
shoulder at my lord, clutched at the 
breast of his coat, frowned, and bit his 
lip. 

Something lingered on his tongue, 
curses or thanks; but the secretary 
touched him on the arm and the moment 
passed. With an awkward, sullen step 
and no backward glance he followed the 
young man from the room. 

As the door closed after them, my lord 
stepped up to it and slipped the finely 
wrought iron bolt. 

He stood for a moment looking over his 
shoulder with an absorbed expression in 
his eves; then he crossed to the other 
door and opened it on the men waiting 
without. 

‘Sirs,” he said, courteously, “ will 
you enter?” 

They came into the warm, pleasant 
glow of the fire and lamplight; seeing 
the prisoner was not there, the man from 
London gave a quick exclamation. 

“Sir.” the Duke addressed him, “I 
have administered justice to that man in 
mine own fashion—he will not trouble Eng- 
land, nor need you think further of him.” 
“ He is gone?” 

‘Yea” 

‘Your Grace hath let him go?” 
ee 

‘He was a plotter?” 
Yes.” 

“ And those papers, my lord?’ 

“ Were of no consequence, sir.” 

The man from London could not dis- 
guise his anger. 

‘Before God, your Grace took some- 


thing on yourself,’ 

My lord looked at him gravely. 

‘So do you, sir, to speak to me in 
that manner.” 

“Tt was my duty, my lord, to take that 
fellow to London.” 

“You are absolved from it, sir.” 

“You know what color this will have 
put upon it, my lord?” 

“T can imagine,” said his Grace. 

“Tt will be believed that this man 
knew too much of your lordship—that 
those papers contained matter you were 
glad to hush up, and that you were glad 
to buy the silence of an accomplice—” 

My lord flushed as he answered: 





“In this district I am the law, sir. 
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What is thought at Whitehall does ; 
touch us now—I have no explanation 
give save that the man was my enemy 

“Your enemy ?” 

“Sirs—I would be left to my « 
leisure.” 

The man from London turned to t 
door; the other three were staring 
the Duke. 

‘ Very well, my lord, very well,” he sa 
angrily, “ but this tale will brand you 
a Papist plotter. You may believe m« 

He bowed to the slim youth by 1 
table, who returned it with a grav 
clination of his head, and with an 
of anger left the chamber, his follow 
behind him. 

My lord, when the echo of their clun 
footsteps had died away, unbolted 
inner door. Then he went to the wind 
and lifted the dark curtain from t 
lattice. 

The new moon was riding thr 
heavy clouds, casting black shadows « 
cliff, field, and tree, showing now 
then the distant sparkle of the sea. 

My lord unlocked the casement, a 
opened it to the lonely night. 

The earth lay mysterious and rich bk 
neath the white spaces of the tumultuc 
skv: it was cold, with fitful gusts 
wind. 

My lord stood there, resting his h 
against the mullions, one hand to 
breast, and smiling out upon the m 
scattered darkness until the quiet y 
secretary returned. 

“Ah, Mr. Marston—that is ace 
plished ?” 

“The fellow left me, sir, and s 
after I saw a boat put off from under t! 
cliff,” said the secretary. “He was 
ungrateful churl. He sent this messag 
to your Grace—” Mr. Marston hesitate 

“ Well?” My lord closed the window 

“< Tell the Duke,’ he said, ‘that be- 
cause he is a fool, the feud is not ended.’ ” 

The Duke was silent; the secretar 





looked at him with an intense curiosity. 

“My lord,” he asked, abruptly, “ thi 
will go against you in London—why di 
you do it?” 

My lord drew a passionate breath. 

“ Because I hated him,” he said, quiet 
ly. “Even as my father must have hat: 
his . .. in this room... I hate hi 
That is the reason, Mr. Marston.” 
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The Wild Olive 


A NOVEL 


By the Author of “The Inner Shrine’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
FEW days later she read his name, 


in a morning paper, in the Asiaft 


iC "3 
list of passengers, the steamer hay- 
r arrived at quarantine the night before. 
Mr. John Norrie Ford! Though flung 
‘lessly into a paragraph printed in 
all type, it seemed to blaze in fire 
the page. It was as if all America 
ist rise at it. As she looked from the 
indow it was with something like sur- 
that she saw the stream of traffic 
aring onward, heedless of the fact that 
is dread name was being hawked in 
streets and sold at the news-stands. 
She sent out for the evening papers that 
year at midday, being relieved and 
nished to find that as yet it had 
ated no sensation. 


She was not deceived by his ease of 
nner when he appeared at the apart- 
nt in the afternoon. Though he car- 
| his head loftily, and smiled with his 
jitual air of confidence, she could see 
t the deep waters of the proud had 
Their ebb had 


reaked his hair and beard with white, 


ne over his soul. 


| deepened the wrinkles that meant 
centrated will into the furrows that 
of suffering. She was more or less 
pared for that. It was the outward 
nifestation of what she had read be- 
een the lines of the letters he had 
ritten her. As he erossed the room, 
th hand outstretched, her one conscious 
yuught was of the chance to be a woman 
d a helpmeet Evie had flung away. 
She had noticed how, on the very thresh- 
|, he had glanced twice about the room, 
xpecting to find her there. 
They did not speak of her at once. 
hey talked of eommonplace, intro- 
ctory things—the voyage, the arrival, 
e hotel at which he was staying—any- 
hing that would help her, and perhaps 
n, to control the preliminary nervous- 


, 


ness. There was no sign of it, however, 
on his part, while she felt her own spirit 
rising, as it always did to meet emer- 
gencies. Presently she mentioned her 
fears regarding his use of his true name. 

“No; it isn’t dangerous,” he assured 
her, “because I’m out of danger now. 
Thank the Lord, that’s all over. I don’t 
have to live with a great hulking terror 
I’m a man like 
any other. You can’t imagine what it 


behind me any longer. 


means to he yourself, and not to care 
I’m afraid I parade my 
ike a boy with a new watch, 
who wants to tell every one the time. 
So far no one has paid it any particular 
attention; but I dare say that will come. 
Is Evie here ?” 

“ She’s not here—to-day.” 

“Why not?” he asked, sharply. 
said she would be. 
to town 

“She did come to 
thought she’d better not—stay.” 

“Not stay? Why shouldn’t she stay? 
Ts anything up? You don’t mean that 
Miss Jarrott—?” 

‘No; Miss Jarrott had nothing to do 
with it. 


who knows. it. 
name just 


“ She 
She said she’d come 


town, but she 


I know her brother has written 
to her, in the way you must be prepared 
for. But she couldn’t have kept Evie 
from waiting for you, if Evie herself—” 

“Had wanted to,” he finished, as she 
seemed to hesitate at the words. 

Since she said nothing to modify this 
assertion, she hoped he would comprehend 
its gravity. Indeed, he seemed to be try- 
ing to attenuate that when he spoke next. 

“I suppose she had engagements— 
or something.” 

“ Her return to Lenox,” she said then, 
“wasn’t because of her engagements.” 

“Then it must have been because of 
me. Didn’t she want to see me?’ 

“She didn’t want to tell you what she 
felt she would have to say.” 
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“Oh! So that was it.” 

He continued to sit looking at her with 
an expression of interrogation, though it 
was evident from his eyes that his ques- 
tions had been answered. 

“ Poor little thing! She funked tell- 
ing me.” 

The comment was made musingly, to 
himself, but she took it as if addressed 
to her. 

“She wasn’t equal to it.” 

‘But you are. You're equal to any- 
thing. Aren’t you?” He smiled with 
that peculiar twisted smile which she had 
noticed at other times, when he was con- 
cealing pain. 

“One is generally equal to what one 
has to do. All the same,” she added, 
with an impulse she could not repress, 
“Tm sorry to be always associated in 
your mind with things that must be hard 
for you.” 

“You're associated in my mind with 
everything that’s high and noble. That’s 
the only memory I shall ever have of you. 
You’ve been with me through some of 
the dark spots of my life; but if it hadn’t 
been for you I shouldn’t have found 
the way.” 

“Thank you. I’m glad you can say 
that. I should be even more sorry than 
I am to give you this news to-day, if it 
were not that perhaps I can explain 
things a little better than Evie could.” 

‘I don’t imagine that -they require 
much explanation I've seen from 
Evie’s letters that 

“ That she was afraid of—the situation. 
She hasn’t changed toward you.” 

“Do you mean by that that she still— 
cares anything about me?” 

‘I mean that when it’s all over, and 
everything has ended as you hope it will, 
it may be quite possible for you to win 
her back.” 

He stared at her, with an incredulous 
lifting of the eyebrows. 

“ Would you advise me to try?” 

“It isn’t a matter I could give advice 
about. I’m showing you what might be 
possible, but—” 

“No, no. That sort of thing doesn’t 
work. There was just a chance that 
Evie might have stuck to me _ spon- 
taneously; but since she didn’t—” 

‘Since she didn’t—what ?” 

‘She was quite right not to. I admit 


that. It’s in the order of things. S| 
followed her instinct rather than he; 
heart—I’m ready to believe that—] 

there are times in life when instinct 

a pretty good guide.” 

“Do you mean by that.” she asked 
slowly, “that you’re—definitely—letti: 
her go?” 

“T mean that, Evie being what she 
and I being what life has made m: 
Isn’t it perfectly evident? Can y 
fancy us tied together—now ?” 

“TI never could fancy it. I haven’ 
concealed that from you at any tim 
But since you loved her, and she love: 
you—” 

“That was true enough—in its wa 
In its way, it’s still true. Evie still lov: 
the man I was, perhaps, and the man | 
was loves her. The difference is that th 
man I was isn’t sitting here in fr 
of you.” 

“One changes with years, of cours 
I didn’t suppose one could change in 
few months, like that.” ° 

“One changes with experience—abov 
all, with that kind of experience whi 
people generally call—suffering. That’ 
the great Alchemist; and he often tra 
mutes our silver into gold. In my eas 
Evie was silver; but I’ve found ther 
something else, that stands for—” 

“So that,” she interposed, quick 
“vou’re not sorry that Evie—?’ 

He got up, restlessly, and stood wit 
his back to the empty fireplace. 

“Tt isn’t a ease for sorrow,” he r 
plied, after a minute’s thinking, 
it isn’t one for joy. It’s one purely 
acceptance. When I first knew Evi 
was still something of a kid. I was 
all the more beeause the kid element 
in me had never had full play. I w: 
arrogant, and cock-sure, and certain 
my ability to manipulate the world 
suit myself. That was all Evie sa 
and she liked it. In as far as she ha 
it in her to fall in love with anything 
she fell in love with it.” 

He took a turn or two across the roo: 
coming back to his stand on the heart) 


rug. 

“T’ve travelled far since then,” | 
eontinued: “T’ve had to travel fa: F 
Evie hasn’t been able to come with me: 


and that’s all there is to the story. | 
isn’t her fault; because, when I asked 
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her, I had no intention of taking this 
irticular way.” 
“Tt was I who drove you into that,” 
he said, with a hint of remorse. 
“ Yes — you — and conscience — and 
hatever else I honor most. I give you 
he credit first of all, because if it hadn't 


been for you I shouldn’t have had the 


ioral energy to assert my true self 
vainst the false one. It’s no wonder that 
l’'ve come to see—” He paused, in doubt 
s to how to express himself, while her 
ves were fixed on him in troubled ques- 
oning. “It’s no wonder,” he went on 
gain, “that I’ve come to see everything 

a true light—Evie as well as all the 
rest of it.” 

With a renewed impulse to move about, 
he strode toward the bay window, where 

stood for a few seconds, looking out, 

d trying to eo-ordinate his thoughts. 
Wheeling round again, he drew up a 

nall chair close to hers, seating himself 
sidewise, with his arm resting on the 
back. He looked like a man anxious to 
explain himself. 

‘You’re blaming me, I think, because 
| don’t take Evie’s defection more to 
heart. Isn’t that so?” 

“Tm not blaming you. .I may be a 

tle surprised at it.” 

‘You wouldn’t be surprised at it if 
knew all I’ve been through. It’s 
ifficult to explain to you—” 

“There’s no reason why you should 

“But I want to try. I want you to 

ow. You see,” he pursued, speaking 

owly, as if searching for the right 
rds—“ you see, it’s largely a question 
of progress—of growth. Trouble has two 
stages. In the first, you think it hard 
luck that you should have to meet it. 
In the second. you see that, having met 
it, and gone through it, you come out 
a region of big experience, where 
verything is larger and nobler than 
uu thought it was before. Now, you’d 
probably think me blatant if I said that 
! feel myself emerging into—that.” 

“No; I shouldn’t. As a matter of fact, 
I know you’re doing it.” 

“Well, then, having got there—out 
into that new kind of world ”—he 

cetched the vision with one of his 
Latin gestures—“I discover that—for 
ne reason or another—poor little Evie 
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has stayed on the far side of it. She 
couldn’t pass the first gate with me, or 
the second, or the third, to say nothing 
of those I have still to go through. You 
know I’m not criticising, or finding fault 
with her, don’t you?” 

She assured him of that. 

“And yet, I must go on, you see. 
There’s no waiting, or turning back, for 
me, any more than for a dying man. 
No matter who goes or who stays, I must 
press forward. If Evie can’t make the 
journey with me, I can only feel relieved 
that she’s able to slip out of it—but I 
must still go on. I can’t look back; I 
can’t even be sorry—because I’m coming 
into the new, big land. You see what 
I mean ¢” 

She signified again that she followed 
him. 

‘But the finding of a new land doesn’t 
take anything from the old one. It only 
enlarges the world. Europe didn’t be- 
come different because they discovered 
America. The only change was in their 
getting to know a country where the 
mountains were higher, and the rivers 
broader, and the sunshine brighter, and 
where there was a chance for the race 
to expand. Evie remains what she was. 
The only difference is that my eyes have 
been opened to—a new ideal.” 

It was impossible for her not to guess 
at what he meant. Independently of 
words, his earnest eyes told their tale, 
while he bent toward her like a man not 
quite able to restrain himself. In the 
ensuing seconds of silence she had time 
to be aware of three distinct phases of 
emotion within her consciousness, fol- 
lowing one another so rapidly as to seem 
simultaneous. <A throb of reckless joy 
in the perception that he loved her was 
succeeded by the knowledge that loyalty 
to Conquest must make rejoicing vain, 
while it flashed on her that, having duped 
herself once in regard to him, she must 
not risk the humiliating experience a 
second time. It was this last reflection 
that prevailed, keeping her still and un- 
responsive. After all, his new ideal 
might be something—or some one—quite 
different from what her fond imagining 
was so ready to believe. 

“T suppose,” she said, vaguely, for 
the sake of saving something, “ that trial 
is the first essential to maturity. We 
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need it for our ripening, as the flowers 
and fruit need wind and rain.” 

“ And there are things in life,”. he re- 
turned, quickly, “that no immature 
creature can That’s the point I 
want you to notice. It explains me. In 
a way, it’s an excuse for me.” 

“T don’t need excuses for you,” she 
hastened to say, “any more than I re- 
quire to have anything explained.” 

“No; of course not. You don’t care 
anything about it. It’s only I who do. 
But I care so much that I want you to 
understand why it was that—that—lI 
didn’t care before.” 

She felt the prompting to stop him, 
to silence him, but once more she held 
herself back. There was still a possi- 
bility that she was mistaking him, and 
her pride was on its guard. 

“Tt was because I didn’t know any 
better,” he burst out, in naive self- 
reproach. “It was because I couldn’t 
recognize the high, the fine, thing when 
I saw it. I’ve had that experience in 
other ways, and with just the same re- 
sult. It was like that when I first began 
to hear good music. I couldn’t make it 
out—it was nothing but a erash of 
sounds, I preferred the ditties and 
dances of a musical comedy; and it was 
only by that I began to find 
them flat. Then my ear caught some- 
thing of the wonderful things in the 
symphonies that used to bore me. You 
see, I’m slow—I’m stupid—” 

“ Not at all,” she smiled. 
a common experience.” 

“But I’m like that all through, with 
everything. I’ve like that—with 
I used to be attracted by quite 
an ordinary sort. It’s taken me years— 
all these years, till I’m thirty-threg—to 
see that there’s a perfect expression of 
the human type, just as there’s a per- 
fect expression of any kind of art. And 
I’ve found it.” 

He bent farther forward, nearer to her. 
There was a light in his face that seemed 
to her to denote enthusiasm quite as 
much as love. To her wider experience 


see. 


degrees 


“Tt’s quite 


been 
women. 


in emotions this discovery of himself, 
which was involved in his diseovery of 


her, was rather youthful, provoking a 
faint smile. 

“You're to be congratulated, then,” 
she said, with an air of distant friend- 
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liness. “It isn’t 
fortunate.” 

“That’s true. There’s only one ma: 
in the world who’s more fortunate tha: 
1. That’s Conquest.” 

“Gar” 

In the brusqueness with which s] 
started she pushed her chair slightly ba: 
from him. It was to conceal her agita 
tion that she rose, steadying herself 
the back of the chair in which she had 
been seated. 

“Conquest saw what I didn’t—till 
was too late.” 

He was on his feet now, facing her, 
with the chair between them. 

“T wish you wouldn’t say any more,” 
she begged, though without overempha 
sis of pleading. She was anxious, for 
her own sake as well! as for his, to keep 
to the tone of the colloquial. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t. I’m not 
going to say anything to shock you. | 
know you’re going to marry Conquest 
You told me so before I went 
and—” 

“T should like to remind you 
Mr. Conquest is the best friend yo 
have. When you hear what he’s don 
for you, you’ll see that you owe him 
more than you do any man in the world.” 

“T know that. I’m the last to forget 
it. But it can’t do any | 


every one who’s « 


away, 


that 


harm to tell 
the woman—who’s going to be his wife 
that I owe her even more than I do him.” 

“Tt can’t do any harm, perhaps; but 
when I ask you not to—” 

“T can’t obey you. I shouldn’t be a 
man if I went through life without som: 
expression of my—gratitude; and now’s 
the only time to make it. There ar 
things which I wasn’t free to say before, 
because I was bound to Evie—and whic! 
it will soon be too late for you to listen 
to, because you'll be bound to him 
You’re not bound to him yet—” 

“T am bound to him,” she said, in a 
tone in which there were all the regrets 
he had no reason to divine. “I don't 
know what you think of saying; but 
whatever it is, I implore you not to 
say it.” 

“Tt’s precisely because you don’t knov 
that I feel the necessity of telling you. 
Tt’s something I owe you. It’s like a 
debt. It isn’t as if we were just any 
man and any woman. We’re a man and 









THE 


a woman in a very special relation to 





ach other. No matter what happens, 
othing can change that. And it isn’t 
as if we were going to live in the same 
orld, in the same way. You will be 
Conquest’s wife—a great lady in New 
J York. I shall be—well, Heaven only 
. knows what I shall be, but nothing that’s 
ta <ely to cross your path again. All the 
ame, it won’t hurt you, it wouldn’t hurt 
. woman, however good, to hear what 
. I’m going to tell you. It wouldn’t hurt 
man—not even Conquest—that it 
should be said to his wife—in the way 
er. that I shall say it. If it could, I 
wouldn’t—” 
- “Wait a minute,” she said, suddenly. 
ha Let me ask you something.” She took 
= step toward him, though her hand rest- 
a ed still on the back of the chair. “If 
| know it already,” she continued, look- 
not g¢ him in the eyes, “there would be no 
necessity for you to speak ?” 
est He took the time to consider this in 
a its bearings. 

“T’d rather tell you in my own words,” 
hat he said, at last; “but if you assure me 
- that you know, I shall be satisfied.” 

Oo} She took a step nearer to him still. 
hit Only the tips of her fingers now rested 
ld.” on the back of the chair, to which she 
eget held, as to a bulwark. Before she spoke 
tel] e glanced round the room, as though 
7 afraid lest the daors and walls might 
m.” istake her words for a confession. 
but “Then, I do know,” she said, quietly. 
om CHAPTER XXIII 
OW Ss 
- T= old lady was willing enough 
= to talk,” Conquest assured Ford, 
bial i his narrative of the taking of Amalia 
we Gramm’s testimony. “ There’s nothing 
% re loquacious than remorse. I figured 
that before going out to Omaha.” 
in a ‘But if she had no hand in the crime, 
- | don’t see where the remorse comes in.” 
« ‘It comes in vicariously. She feels 
but for Jacob, since Jacob didn’t live to 
t 4 feel it for himself. It involves a subtle 
ement of wifely devotion which I guess 
” vre too young, or too inexperienced, 
—_ understand. She was glad old Jacob 
a as gone, so that she could make his 
ony / nfession with impunity. She was will- 
and H g¢ to make any atonement within her 
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power, since it was too late to call him 
to aceount.” 
‘Isn’t that a bit far-fetched ?” 


“ Possibly—except to a priest, or a 
lawyer, or a herself. It isn’t 
often that a woman’s heroism works in 
a straight line, like a soldier’s, or a fire- 
man’s. It generally pops at you round 
queer corner, where it takes you 
Before leaving Omaha I'd 
come to see that Amalia Gramm was by 
no means the least valiant of her sex.” 


woman 


some 


by surprise. 


with its 
space and height, its deep leather arm- 
chairs, its shaded lamps, its cheerful fire, 
suggested a club rather than a private 
dwelling, and invited the most 


Conquest’s smoking-room, 


taciturn 
Ford stretched him- 
self before the blaze with an enjoyment 
rendered keener by the thought that it 
might be long before he had occasion to 


guest to confidence. 


don a dinner-jacket again, or taste such 
a good Havana. Though it 
the evening of his arrival, he was eager 
himself Now that he had 
‘squared himself,” as he expressed it, 
with Miriam Strange, he felt he had put 
the last touch to his preparations. Kil- 
cup and Warren were holding him back 


was only 


to give up. 


for a day or two, but his own promptings 
were for haste. 

“T admit.” Conquest continued to ex- 
plain, he fidgeted about the 
moving a chair here, or an ash-tray there, 
with the fussiness of an old bachelor of 
tastes—“I admit that I 
thought the old woman was trying it on 
at first. But I 


as 


room, 


housekeeping 


came to the conclusion 


that she had told a true story from thx 
start. When she gave her evidence at 
vour trial she thought you were 


the man.” 
“There’s nothing surprising in that. 
They almost made me think so, too.” 
“It did look fishy, old boy. You won’t 
mind that much. Clearer 
your jury of 


my saying 
than 
and 


have given 


village store- 
Adirondack might 
the verdict. But old 
lady Gramm’s responsibility hadn’t be- 
gun then. It matter of 
three vears before came to see 
women do see things about the men they 
live with—that the hand which did th« 
job was Jacob’s. By that time you had 
and she didn’t 
feel bound to give the old chap away. 


i¢ ads 


| 
| 
keepers farmers 


same 


was a two or 


she as 


disappeared into space, 
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She says she would have done it if it 
could have saved you; but since you had 
saved yourself, she confined her attentions 
to shielding Jaeob. You may credit as 
much or as little of that as you please; 
but I believe the bulk of it. In any case, 
since it does the trick for us we have 
no reason to complain. Come now!” 

“Tm not going to complain of any- 
thing. It’s been a rum experience all 
through, but I can’t say that, in certain 
aspects, 1 haven’t enjoyed it. I have 
enjoyed it. If it weren’t for the neces- 
sity of deceiving people who are decent 
to you, I'd go through it all again.” 

“ That’s game,” Conquest said, approv- 
ingly, as he worked round to the hearth- 
rug, where he stood clipping the end of 
a cigar, with Ford’s long figure stretched 
out obliquely before him. 

“T would,” Ford assured him. “I'd 
go through it all again, like a shot. It’s 
been a lark from—I won’t say from 
start to finish—but certainly from the 
minute—let me see just when !—certainly 
from the minute when Miss Strange 
beckoned to me over old Wayne’s shoul- 
der.” 

An odd look came by degrees into Con- 
quest’s face—the look of pitying amuse- 
ment with which one listens to queer 
things said by some one in delirium. He 
kept the clippers fixed in the end of the 
cigar, much too astonished to complete 
his task. 

“ Since Miss Strange did—what?” 

Ford was too deeply absorbed in his 








own meditations to notice the tone. 

“T mean, since she pulled me through.” 

Conquest’s face broke into a_ broad 
emile. 

“Are you dreaming, old chap? Or 
have you 

“T’m going back in the story,” Ford 
explained, with a hint of impatience. 
“T’m talking about the night when Miss 
Strange saved me.” 

“ Miss Strange saved you? How?” 

Ford raised himself slowly in his chair, 
his long legs stretched out straight be- 
fore him, and his body bent stiffly for- 
ward, as he stared up at Conquest, in 
puzzled interrogation. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, in- 
credulously, “that she hasn’t told you— 
that?” 

“ Perhaps you'll be good enough to tell 


‘got ’em again ’?” 





































me yourself. I'll be hanged if I know 
what you’re talking about.” 

There was suppressed irritation in th: 
way in which he tore off the end of t! 
cigar and struck a match. Ford let him- 
self sink back into the chair again. 

“So she never told you! By Georg 
that’s like her! It’s just what I mig! 
have expected.” 

“Look here,” Conquest said, sharply, 
“did you know Miss Strange before you 
came up here from South America?” 
He stood with his cigar unlighted, for 
he had let the match burn down to his 
fingers before attempting to apply it 
“Was your taking the name of Strange,’ 
he demanded, with sudden inspiration, 
“merely an accident, as I’ve supposed it 
was—or had it anything to do with her?” 

“Tt wasn’t an accident, and it did have 
something to do with her.” 

“Just so! And you kept it dark!” 

Something in Conquest’s intonation 
caused Ford to look up. He saw a man 
with face suddenly growing gray, as 
though a light had gone out of it. Ti 
was disturbed only to the point of feel- 
ing that he had spoken tactlessly, and 
proceeded to repair the error. 

“T kept it dark for obvious reasons 
If Miss Strange didn’t tell you about it, 
it’s because she isn’t the kind of person 
to talk of an incident in which her ow 
part was so noble. -Tll give you th 
whole story now.” 

“T should be obliged to you,” Conquest 
said, dryly. 

He sat down on the very edge of on 
of the big armchairs, leaning forward, 
and fingering his still unlighted cigar 
nervously, as he watched Ford puff out 
successive rings of smoke before begin 
ning. He was less on his guard to scree: 
the intenseness with which he listened, 
because Ford spoke at first in a dreamy 
way, without looking in his direction. 

With more insight into the cireum- 
stances surrounding him Ford 
have told his tale with greater reticenc: 
As a matter of fact, he was moved not sp 
much by the desire of convineing Con 
quest of Miriam Strange’s nobility, as b) 
the impulse to do her justice, onee in his 
life at least, in language of his own. 

It was a naive bit of eloquence, of 
which no detail was lost on the exp 
rienced man of the world, who sat twir!- 


would 
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his cigar with nervous fingers, his 
keener in proportion as 


; face became more gray. It 


es growing 
was part 
of his acquirement to be 
able to his deductions from 
snatch of human drama, as he listened to 
its unfolding. 
Ford concluded with what 
as an almost lyrie outburst. 
‘By George! Conquest, I didn’t know 
there were the world. 
me—as art 
ind religion are revelations to other peo- 
ple. She came to me as the angel came 
Peter in the prison; but, like Peter, 
l didn’t know it was an angel. There’s 
sort of glory about her—a glory which 
higher sense than any I’ve 
t to see and understand. After all she’s 
done for after all this time—I’m 
nly now beginning to get glimpses of it; 
it it’s merely as we 


professional 


draw some 


for 


him 


such women in 


She’s been a revelation to 


takes a 
me- 


get glimpses of an 
nfinite beyond, because we see the stars. 
She’s a mystery to me, in the same way 
that genius is a mystery, or holiness. I 
didn’t appreciate her, because I hadn’t 
the soul: and yet it’s in seeing that I 
hadn’t the soul that I begin to get it. 
[hat’s curious, isn’t it? She’s like some 
heavenly spirit that’s passed by me, and 

iched me into newness of life.” 

His ardor was so sincere, his hymn 
f praise so spontaneous, that he expected 
some sort of back. It surprised 
him, therefore, it disappointed him,’ that 
Conquest should sit unmoved, unless the 
spark-like twinkle of* his little eyes could 
be taken as emotion. 


echo 


“Tt’s the most amazing story I ever 


heard,’ his only comment, in re- 
ponse to Ford’s look of expectation. 

“T hoped it might strike you as some- 
thing more than—amazing,” Ford ven- 
tured, after a minute’s waiting for a 

ore appreciative word. 

‘Perhaps it will when I get my breath. 
You must me time for that. Do 

uu actually tell me that she kept you 
in her studio for weeks—?”’ 

“Three weeks and four days, to be 
exact.” 

“ And that she furnished you with food 
and clothing— ?”’ 

“ And money—but I paid that back.” 

“And got you away in that ingenious 
f ishion— a 

“ Tust as I’ve told you.” 

Vor. CXXI.—No. 722.—27 
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give 
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“ Amazing! 
he added, some 
back here- and 
gether—took us all in.” 

Ford 
and, 
quest in an 


Simply 
with 


amazing! And,” 
bitterness, “ you 
came you and she to- 
his 
chair, faced 
and with a 
misinterpreted. 

‘I came back here, and took youw all 
in—if you like. Miss Strange had noth- 
ing to do with it. She didn’t 
expect me.” 

The last sentence gave Conquest the 
opening he was looking for, but now that 
he had it, he hesitated to make use of 
it. In his memory were the very words 
Miriam Strange had stammered out to 
him in the sort of confession no woman 
ever makes willingly: “Things hap- 
pened ... such as don’t generally hap- 
pen ,.. and even if he never comes... 
I'd rather go on waiting for him 
uselessly.” It was all growing clear to 
him, and yet not so clear but that there 
was time even now to let the matter 
drop into the limbo of things it is best 
not to know too much about. It was 
against his better judgment, then—his 
better judgment as a_ barrister-at-law— 
that he found himself saying: 

“She didn’t expect you at that day 
and date, perhaps; but she probably look- 
ed for you some time.” 

“Possibly; but if so, I know little or 
nothing about it.” 

The reply, delivered with a certain 
dignified force of intention, recalled Con- 
quest to a sense of his own interests. 
He had too often counselled his clients 
to let sleeping dogs lie not to be aware 
of the advantage of doing it himself; 
and so, restraining his jealous curiosity, 
to the 


cigar from 
his 
attitude, 
which could not be 


drew his lips 
Con- 


look, 


turning in 


even 


he turned the conversation back 
evidence of Amalia Gramm. 

During the next half-hour he mani- 
fested that talent—partly native and 
partly born of practice—which he had 
often commended in himself, of talking 
about one thing and thinking of another. 
His exposition of the line to be adopted 
in Ford’s defence was perfectly lucid, 
when all the while he was saying to him- 
self that this was the man whom Miriam 
Strange had waited for through 
romantic years. 

The fact leaped at him, but it was part 
of his profession not to be afraid of facts. 
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If they possessed adverse qualities one 
recognized them boldly, in the practice of 
law, chiefly with a view of circumvent- 
ing them. The matter presented it- 
self, first of all, not as one involving 
emotional or moral issues, but as an an- 
noying arrangement of circumstances 
which might cheat him out of what he 
had honestly acquired. He had no in- 
tention of being cheated by any one 
at all: and as he made a rapid sum- 
mary of the points of the case he saw 
that the balance of probabilities was in 
his favor. It was to make that clear to 
Ford that he led the conversation back 
again to the subject of his adventures, 
tempting him to repeat at least a por- 
tion of his hymn of praise. By the time 
he had finished it Conquest was able to 
resume the friendly, confidential tone 
with which they had begun the evening. 

“Tt’s very satisfactory to me, old man,” 
he said, between quiet puffs at his cigar, 
“to know that you think so highly of 
Miss Strange, because—I don’t know 


whether you have heard it—she and I 
are to be married before long.” 

He looked to see Ford disconcerted by 
this announcement, and was surprised to 


see him take it coolly. 

“Yes; I knew that. I’ve meant to 
congratulate you when the time came. 
I should say it had come now.” 

There was a candor about him that 
Conquest could searcely discredit, though 
he was unwilling to trust it too far. 

“ Thanks, old man. I searcely expected 
you to be so well posted. May I ask 
how—?” 

“Oh, I’ve known it a long time. Miss 
Strange told me before I went to South 
America last spring.” 

This evidence of a confidential relation 
between the two gave him a second shock, 
but he postponed its consideration, con- 
tenting himself for the moment with 
making it plain to Ford that “ Hands 
off!” must be the first rule of the game. 
His next move was meant to carry the 
play into the opponent’s quarters. 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve never con- 
gratulated wou,” he said, with apparent 
tranquillity. “T’ve known about you 
and Evie for some time past, but—” 

“Oh, that’s all off. In the existing 
circumstances Evie didn’t feel like— 
keeping the thing up.” 
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“That’s too bad. You’ve been prett 
hard hit—what? When a fellow is 
game as you a girl should stand by him 
come now! Sut I know Evie. IT’v: 
known her from her cradle. She'll back 
round, you'll see. When we’ve pulled y: 
through, as we’re going to, she'll tak 
another view of things. I know for 
fact that she’s been head over heels j 
love with you, ever since her trip t 
Buenos Ayres.” 

As Ford made no remark, Conquest 
felt it well to drive the point home. 

“We can all help in that, old boy 
and you can count on us—both on Miss 
Strange and me. No one has such in 
fluence over Evie as Miriam, and I know 
she’s very keen on seeing you and her 
you and Evie, I mean—hit it off. | 
don’t mind telling you that, as a matter 
of fact, it’s been Miriam’s anxiety o1 
Evie’s account that has mixed me vw 
in your case at all. I don’t say that | 
haven’t got interested in you for your 
own sake; but it was she who stirred m« 
up in the first place. It’s going to mean 
a lot to her to see you get through—and 
marry Evie.” 

Ford smiled—his odd, twisted smile 
but as he said nothing, Conquest decided 
to let the subject drop. He had, in fact, 
gone as far as his present judgment 
would carry him, and anything farther 
might lead to a false step. In a situatio: 
alive with claims and counter-claims, 
with yearnings of the heart and prompt 
ings of the higher law, he could preserv: 
his rights only by a walk as wary as th 
treading of a tight-rope. 

This became clearer to him later in th: 
night, when Ford had gone away an: 
he was left free to review the circum 
stances with that clarity of co-ordination 
he had so often brought to bear on other 
men’s affairs. Out of the mass of data 
he selected two conditions as being th 
only ones of importance. 

If Miriam Strange was marrying hin 
because she loved him, nothing els 
needed to be considered. This fact would 
subordinate everything to itself; and 
there were many arguments to support 
the assumption that she was doing so 
One by one he marshalled them befor 
him, from the first faint possibility up 
to the crowning proof that there was n 
earthly reason for her marrying him at 
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unless she wanted to. He had 
inted that to her clearly, on 
e day when she came to him to make 
r terms. 

[lo a late hour of the night he wan- 
about the great, silent rooms of 
which he had made the ex- 
ression of himself. Stored with costly, 
itient Ly selected comforts, it lacked only 
he last requisite which was to impart 

living touch. Having this 
sential with so much care, and begun 


out 


red 
house 


chosen 


feel for her something far more vital 
an the pride of possession which had 
en his governing emotion hitherto, it 
as an agony with many aspects to think 
might have to let her go. 

That there this 
ndeniable. the 
considerations. 
tried to 


was possibility was 
of the 
Though 


make itself 


It 


paramount 


was second 


rd’s enthusiasm 


enthusiasm and no more, there had been 


ttle difficulty in seeing what it 
the same, it would be a passion to 
ty and ignore if on Miriam’s side there 


as nothing to respond to it. 


was. 


sut it was 
re that, in spite of all his arguments, 
With much 
irious ignorance of women, there was 
point of view from which he knew them 
ell. It was out of many a poignant bit 
f domestic history, of which his profes- 
m had made him the confidant, that 

had distilled the observation made 
Ford earlier in the evening: “ It isn’t 
that a woman’s heroism works in 
straight line, like a soldier’s or a fire- 
Notwithstanding her directness, 

could see Miriam Strange as just the 
pe of woman to these 
ight be applicable. If by marrying a 
an whom she did not love she thought 
he could help another whom she did love, 
culpable sacrifice was just the thing 
f which she would be capable. He called 


nquest’s doubts began. 


ften 
an’s.” 


whom words 


culpable sacrifice with some emphasis, 
r in his eyes all sacrifice was culpable. 


it 
There were few 
illogical religion, few 
romptings of a misdirected energy, for 
hich he had a greater scorn than the 
recept that the strong should suffer for 
he weak, or one man for another. Every 
an for himself, and the survival of the 


was more than culpable, in that 
rged on the absurd. 
achings of an 


fittest was the doctrine by which he lived; 


nd his abhorrence of anything else was 
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the 


cause 


more 
he 
where he 
his faith. 

But there 


intense for the moment be- 
found himself in a situation 
might be expected to repudiate 
it was, that something in 
public opinion which, in certain cirecum- 
stances, might challenge him—might ask 
him for magnanimity, might appeal to 
him for that he 
make two happy 
while he denied It was pre- 
posterous, it but it was 
there. He could hear its voice already, 
explaining that Miriam Strange 
had given him her word in an excess of 
self-devotion, it was his duty to let her 
off. He could see the line of argument; 
he eguld hear the applause following on 
his noble act. He had heard it before 

especially in the theatre—and his soul 
had shaken with laughter. He had read 
of it in novels, only to toss such books 
aside. 


demand 
human 
himself. 


grotesque, 


merey, might 


other beings 
was 


since 


“The beauty of renunciation,” he 
had often said, “appeals to the morbid, 
the sickly, and the sentimental. It has 
no function among the healthy and the 
sane.” He had not only said that; but 
he had believed it. He believed it still, 
and lived by it. By doing so he had 
amassed his modest fortuné and won a 
respected position in the world. He had 
not got on into middle life without meet- 
ing the occasion more than once when he 
could have saved others 
sister, or a friend—and forborne to save 
himself. He had felt the temptation, 
and resisted it, with the result that he 
was up in the world when he might have 
been down in it, and envied by those who 
would have despised him without hesita- 
tion, when they had got out of him all 
that could give. He could look back 
now and see the folly it would have been 


a brother, or a 


1 
ne 


had he yielded to impulses that every 
sentimentalist would have praised. He 
was fully conscious that the moment of 
danger might be on the point of return- 
ing again, and that he must be prepared 
for it. 

His exasperation much with 
his doubt about himself as with the 
impalpable forces threatening him, as he 
strode fiercely from room to room, turn- 


was 


as 


ing out the flaring lights before going to 
bed. After all, his final resolutions were 
pitifully insufficient, in view of the tragic 
element—for he took it tragically—that 
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had suddenly crept into his life. While 
his gleam of happiness was in danger of 
going out, the sole means he could find 
of keeping it aglow was in deciding on 
a prudent ignoring of whatever did not 
meet the eye, on a discreet assumption 
that what he had been dreaming for the 
past few months was true. As a matter 
of fact, there was nothing to show him 
that it wasn’t true; and it was only com- 
mon sense to let the first move toward 
clearing his vision come from the other 
side rather than from his. 

And yet it was precisely this passive 
attitude which he found himself next 
day least able to maintain. If he needed 
anything further to teach him that love 
was love, it was this restless, prying 
jealousy, making it impossible to let well 
enough alone. After a trying day at the 
office, during which he irritated his part- 
ners and worried his clerks, he presented 
himself late in the afternoon at Miriam’s 
apartment at the hour when he generally 
went to his club, and he knew she would 
not expect him. Thinking to surprise 
Ford with her—like the suspicious hus- 
band in a French play, he owned to him- 
self, grimly—he experienced something 
akin to disappointment to find her drink- 
ing tea with two old ladies, whom he 
outstayed. During the ceremonies of 
their leave-taking he watched Miriam 
closely, seeking for some impossible proof 
that she either loved Ford or did not 
love him, and getting nothing but a re- 
newed and maddening conviction of her 
grace and quiet charm. 


“What about Evie’s happiness?” 

Miriam raised her eyebrows inquiring- 
lv at the question before stooping to put 
out the spirit-lamp. 

“Well, what about it?” she asked, 
without looking up. 

“Oh, nothing—except that we don’t 
seem to be securing it.” 

She gazed at him now, with an ex- 
pression frankly puzzled. He had re- 
fused tea, but she kept her accustomed 
place behind the tea-table, while he 
stretched himself comfortably in the low 
armehair by the hearth, which she often 
oceupied herself. 

“Don’t you remember?” he went on. 
“ Evie’s happiness was the motive of our 
little—agreement.” 
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He endeavored to make his tone play- 
ful, but there was a something shar; 
and aggressive in his manner, at which 

she colored slightly, no less than at his 

words. 

“I suppose,” she said, as if after 
meditation, “ Evie’s happiness isn’t in 
our hands.” 

“True; but there’s a good deal that is 
in our hands. There’s, for example 
our own.” 

“Up to a point—yes.” 

“ And up to that point we should tak« 
care of it. Shouldn’t we?’ 

“T dare say. But I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

IIe gave the nervous little laugh which 
helped him over moments of embarrass 
ment. 

“Ford was with me last night. HH: 
said it was all off between him and Evie.” 
“T thought he might tell you that.” 

“So that,” he went on, forcing a smile, 
with which his voice and manner wer 
not in accord, “our undertaking having 
failed, the bottom’s out of everything 
Don’t you see?” 

She was so astonished that she walked 
into his trap, just as he expected. 

“T don’t see, in the least. I thought 
our undertaking—as you call it—was g& 
ing to be particularly successful.” 

“ Suecessful—how ?” 

He dropped his smile and looked i: 
terrogative, his bit of acting still keep- 
ing her off her guard. 

“Why, if Amalia Gramm’s testimon; 
is all you think it’s going to be—” 

“Oh, I see. That’s the way you look 
at it.” 

“Tsn’t it the way you look at it, too?” 

He smiled again, indulgently, but wit! 
significance. 

“No; I confess it isn’t—at least 
hasn’t been. I thought—perhaps I wa 
wrong—that our interest was in getting 
Ford off, so that he could marry Evi 
Since he isn’t going to marry her, why 
naturally—we don’t care so much 
whether he gets off or not.” 

“Oh, but—” 

She checked herself; she even grew 
little pale. She began to see diml) 
whither he was leading her. 

“ Of course I don’t say we should chuck 
him over,” he went on; “ but it isn’t the 
same thing any longer, is it? I think 
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only fair to point that out to you, 
ecause it gives you reasonable ground 

reconsidering your—decision.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to.” 

While she had said exactly what he 
oped to hear, she had not said it as 
e hoped to hear it. There were shades 
f tone even to impetuosity, and this one 
lacked the note his ear was listening for. 
None the less, he told himself, a wise 
man would have stopped right there; 

d he was conscious of his folly in per- 
sisting, while he still persisted. 

“That’s for you to decide, of course. 
Only, if we go on, it must be understood 
that we’ve somewhat shifted our ground.” 

“T haven’t shifted mine.” 

“ Not as you understand it yourself— 
as, possibly, you’ve understood it all 
along. But you have, as I see things. 
When you came to me—to my oftice—” 

She put up her hand, as though she 

vuld have sereened her face, but con- 
trolled herself to listen quietly. 

‘Your object then,” Conquest con- 
tinued, cruelly, “was to get Ford off, so 
that he might marry Evie. Now, I un- 
derstand it to be simply—to get him off.” 

She looked at him with eyes full of 
distress or protest. It was a minute or 
two before she spoke. 

‘I don’t see the necessity for such 
lose definition.” 

“T do. I want you to know exactly 
vhat you’re doing. I want you to see 
that you’re paying a higher price than 

1 need pay—for the services rendered.” 

He had got her now just where he had 
been trying to put her. He had snared 
her, or given her an opportunity, aceord- 
ng as she chose to take it. She could 
ave availed herself of the latter by a 
ok, or a simple intonation; for the 
raving of his heart was such that his 

receptions were acute for the slightest 
nt. Had she known that, it would have 
een easy for her to respond to him, 
playing her part with the loyalty with 
hich she had begun it. As it was, his 
ld manner and his slightly mocking 
ne betrayed her. Her answer was meant 
give him the kind of assurance she 
thought he was looking for; and she 
uched it in the language she supposed 
he would most easily understand. In 
the things it said and did not say, her 
ery sincerity was what stabbed him. 
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“] hope it won’t be necessary to bring 
this subject up again. I know what | 
undertook, and I’m anxious to fulfil it. 
1 should be very much hurt if I wasn’t 
allowed to, just because you had scruples 
about taking me at my word. You've 
been so—so splendid—in doing your 
part that I should feel humiliated if I 
didn’t do mine.” 

There was earnestness in her regard, 
and a suggestion of haughtiness in the 
tilt of her head. The Wise Man within 
him bade him be content, and this time 
he listened to the voice. He did her the 
justice to remember, too, that she was 
offering him all he had ever asked of her; 
and if he was dissatisfied, it was because 
he had inereased his demands without 
telling her. 

It was by a transition of topic that he 
saw he could nail her to her purpose. 

‘ By the way,” he said, when they had 
got on neutral ground again, and were 
speaking of Wayne, “I wish you would 
come and see what I think of doing for 
him. There are two rooms back of my 
library—too dark for my use—but that 
wouldn’t matter to him, poor fellow—” 

He saw she was nerving herself not 
io flinch at this confrontation with the 
practical. He saw too that her courage 
and her self-command would have de- 
ceived any one but him. The very pluck 
with which she nodded her comprehen- 
sion of his idea, and her sympathy with 
it, enraged him to a point at which, so 
it seemed to him, he could have struck 
her. Had she cried off from her bargain 
he could have borne it far more easily. 
That would at least have given him a 
sense of superiority, and helped him to 
be magnanimous; while this readiness to 
pay put him in the wrong, and drove him 
to exact the uttermost farthing of his 
rights. On a weak woman he might have 
taken pity; but this strong creature, who 
refused to sue to him by so much as the 
quiver of an eyelid, and rejected his con- 
cessions before he had time to put them 
forth, exasperated every nerve that had 
been wont to tingle to his sense of power. 
Since she asked no quarter, why should 
he give it?—above all, when to give 
quarter was against his principles. 

“ And perhaps,” he pursued, in an even 
voice, showing no sign of the tempest 
within, “that would be as good a time 
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as any for you to look over the entire 
house. If there are any changes you 
would like to have made—” 

“T don’t think there will be.” 

“ All the same, I should like you to see. 
A man’s house, however well arranged, 
isn’t always right for a lady’s occupancy; 
and so— 

“Very well; I'll come.” 

“ When ?” 

“T’ll come to-morrow.” 

“ About four?” 

“Yes; about four. That would suit 
me perfectly.” 

She spoke frankly, and even smiled 
faintly, with just such a shadow of a 
blush as the situation called for. The 
Wise Man within him begged him once 
more to be content. If, the Wise Man 
argued, this well-poised serenity was not 
love, it was something so like it that the 
distinction would require a splitting of 
hairs. Conquest strove to listen and 
obey; but even as he did so he was aware 
again of that rage of impotence which 
finds its easiest outlet in violence. As 
he rose to take his leave, with all the 
outward signs of friendly ceremonious- 
ness, he had time to be-appalled at the 
perception that he, the middle-aged, spick- 
and-span New-Yorker, should so fully 
understand how it is that a certain type 
of frenzied brute ean kill the woman 
whom he passionately loves but who is 
hopelessly out of reach. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


XCEPT when his business instincts 
were on the alert, Ford’s slowness 
of perception was perhaps most apparent 
in his judgment of character and his 
analysis of other people’s motives. Tak- 
ing men and women as he found them, 
he had little tendency to speculate as to 
the impulses within their lives, any more 
than as to the furnishings behind their 
house-fronts. A human being was all 
exterior to him, something like a street. 
Even in matters that touched him close- 
ly, the act alone was his concern; and he 
dealt with its consequences without, as 
a rule, much inquisitive probing of 
its cause. 
So, when Miriam Strange elected to 
marry Conquest, he accepted the settled 
fact, for the time being, in the spirit in 








which he would have taken some di 
astrous manifestation of natural ph 
nomena. Investigation of the motive 
such a step was as little in his line a 
it would have been in the ease of 
destructive storm at sea. To his esse: 
tially simple way of viewing life it wa 
something to be lamented, but to be born 
as best one was able, while one said a 
little as one could about it. 

And yet, somewhere in the wide, rar 
ly explored regions of his nature ther 
were wonderings, questionings, yearn- 
ings, protests, cries, that foreed them- 
selves to the surface now and then, a 
the boiling waters within the earth gus! 
out in geyser - springs. It required 
urgent pressure to impel them forth, but 
when they came it was with violenc 
Such an oceasion had been his night or 
Lake Champlain; such another was thx 
evening when he announced to Miria: 
his intention of becoming Norrie For 
again. When these moments came the 
took him by surprise, even though after 
ward he was able to recognize the fact 
that they had been long preparing. 

It was in this way, without warning 
that his heart had sprung on him th 
question: Why should she marry him? 
At the minute when Conquest was leav- 
ing Miriam, he, Ford, was tramping th 
streets of New York, watching then 
grow alive with light, in glaring, imag- 
inative ugliness—ugliness so dazzling in 
its audacity, and so fanciful in its crud 
commercialism, that it had the power t 
thrill. It was perhaps the electric stim- 
ulus of sheer light that quickened th: 
pace of his slow mentality from tl 
march of acceptance to the rush of pro- 
test, at an instant when he thought | 
had resigned himself to the facts. 

Why should she marry him? He wa: 
shouldering his way through the crow 
when the question made itself hear 
with a curious illuminating force th: 
suggested its own answer. He was walk 
ing, partly to work off the tension 
the strain under which these few day 
were passing, and partly because he had 
got the idea that he was being shadowed 
He had no profound objection to that 
though he would have preferred to giv 
himself up of his own free will rathe: 
than to be arrested. Perhaps, after all, it 
was only an accident that had caused 
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to eatch sight of the same two men 
different moments through the day, 
| just now it amused him to put them 
the test by leading them a dance. 
had come to the conclusion that he 
| heen mistaken, or that he had out- 
tted them, when this odd question, ir- 
evant to anything he had directly in 
thoughts, presented itself as though 
had been asked by some voice outside 
m: Why should she marry him ? 
lp to the present his unanalytical mind 
ld have replied as it would have 
ied to the same query cones rning any 
else—that she was marrying him 
because she wanted to.” That would 
e seemed to him to cover the whole 
ind of any one’s affairs; but all at 
it had become insufficient. It was 
* the street had suddenly become in- 
ficient as a highway, breaking into 
hasm. He stopped abruptly, confront- 
g, as it were, that bewildering void, 
hich a psychological situation in- 
ariably seemed to him. To get into a 
place where his few straightforward 
rmule did not apply gave him that 
sense of distress which every creature 
feels out of its native element. 
It was a proof of the dependence with 
hich, in matters requiring mental or 
emotional experience, he had come to 
lean on Miriam Strange, as well as of 
the directness with which he appealed 
to her for help, that he should face about 
on the instant and turn his steps to- 
ward her. 


Only a few minutes earlier she had 
seen Conquest go, and in the interval 
since his departure she had had time to 

teet the windings of his strategy, and 

be eontent with the skill with which 
had met them. She understood him 
oroughly, both in his fear of letting her 
co, and his shame at holding her. Stand- 

g in her wide bay window, her slight 
figure erect, her hands behind her back, 
she looked down, without seeing it, on 
the spangled city, as angels intent on 
their own high thoughts might pass over 
the Milky Way. She smiled faintly to 
herself, thinking how she should lead this 
indly man, who for her sake had done 

» much for Norrie Ford, back to a sense 

security and self-respect. When Nor- 

Ford went free she meant to live for 
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nothing else but the happiness of the man 


who had cleared his name and given him 
back to the world. It would be a kind 
of consecration to her, like that of the 
nun who forsakes the dearest ties for a 
life of good works and prayer. Conquest 
had told her that she was paying a 
bigger price than she needed to pay 
for the services rendered; but that de- 
pended somewhat on the value one set 
on the services. In this case, she would 
not have been content in paying less. 
To do SO would seem to indicate that she 
was not grateful. Since perceiving his 
compunction as to claiming his reward, 
she was aware of an elation, an exalta- 
tion, in forcing it upon him. 

She was in the glow of this sentiment 
when Ford was ushered in. He was so 
vitally in her thoughts that, though she 
did not expect him, his presence gave 
her no surprise. It helped her, in fact, 
to sustain the romantic quality in her 
mood to treat his coming as a matter 
of course, and make it a natural incident 
to the moment. 

“Come and look down on the stars,” 
she said, in the tone she might have 
used to another member of her household 
who had appeared accidentally. “ The 
view here, in the evening, makes one feel 
as if one had been wafted above the sky.” 

She half turned toward him, but did 
not offer her hand, as he took his place 
by her side. For a few seconds he said 
nothing, and when he spoke she accepted 
his words in the manner in which she 
had taken his coming. 

‘So you’re going to marry Conquest!” 

It was to show that the abrupt remark 
had not perturbed her that she nodded 
her head assentingly, still with the smile 
that had greeted his arrival. 

“ Why ?”’ 

In spite of her efforts she manifested 
some surprise. 

“What makes you ask that question 
—now ¢” 

Jecause it never occurred to me be- 
fore that there might be a special reason.” 

“ Well, there is one.” 

“Has it anything to do with me?” 

She backed away from him slightly, 
to the side curve of the window, where 
it joined the straight line of the wall. 
In this position she had him more di- 
rectly in view. 
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“T said there was a reason,” she an- 
swered, after some hesitation. “I didn’t 
say I would tell you what it was.” 

“ No, but you will, won’t you?” 

“T don’t see why you should want 
to know.” 

“Ts that quite true?” he queried, with 
a somewhat startling fixing of his eyes 
upon her. “ Don’t you see? Can’t you 
imagine ?” 

“T don’t see why—in such cireum- 
stances as these—any man should want 
to know what a woman doesn’t tell him.” 

“ Then, I'll explain to you. I want to 
know, because ... I think .. . you’re 
marrying Conquest 
love him . 

“Tle never asked me to love him. He 
said he could do without that.” 

“...while . .. you do love 


when you don’t 


” 


some one else.” 

She reflected before speaking. Under 
his piercing look she took on once more 
the appealing expression of forest crea- 
tures at bay. 

“Even if that were true,” she said, at 
last, “there would be no harm in it, as 
long as there was what you asked me for 
at first—a special reason.” 

“Ts there ever a reason for a step like 
that? I don’t believe it.” 

“But I do believe it, you see. That 
makes a difference.” 

“Tt would make a still greater differ- 
ence if I begged you not to do it, 
wouldn’t it?” 

She shook her head. “It wouldn’t— 
now.” 

“T let you see yesterday that I—I 
loved you.” 

“Since you force me to acknowledge 
it—yes.” 

“ And you’ve shown me,” he ventured, 
“within the last minute, that you— 
love me.” 

Her figure grew more erect against 
the background of exterior darkness. 
Even the hand that rested on the wood- 
work of the window became tense. 
Lambent fire in her eyes—the light that 
he used to call non-Aryan—took the place 
of the fugitive glance of the woodland 
animal; but she kept her composure. 

“ Well, what then?” 

“Then you’d be committing a sacri- 
lege against yourself—if you married 
any one else but me.” 








If her heart bounded at the wor 
she did nothing to betray it. 

“You say that, because it seems 
to you. I take another view of it. L 
to me does not necessarily mean m: 
riage, any more than marriage ne 
sarily implies love. There have lx 
happy marriages without love; and tl. 
ean be honorable love that doesn’t s 
marriage as its object. If I married , 
now, I should seem to myself to be d 
serting a high impulse for a lower on 

“There’s only one sort of impulse 
love.” 

‘Not to my love. I know what y 
mean—but my love has more than 
prompting; and the highest is—or I ho 
it is—to try to do what’s right.” 

“ But this would not be right.” 

“T’m the only judge of that.” 

“ Not if we.love each other. In tl 
case L become a judge of it, too.” 

Once more she reflected. In speaki 
she lifted her head and looked at h 
frankly. 

“Very well; Tll admit it. Perha 
it’s true. In any case, I’d rather things 
were clear to you. It will help us bot 
Tll tell you what I’m doing, and w 
I’m doing it.” 

It was one of those occasions when 
woman’s emotion is so great that 
seems to have none at all. As fron is sa 
to come to a degree of heat so inte: 
that it does not burn, so Miriam Strang 
seemed to herself to have reached a st: 
where the sheer truth, simple and with 
reserves, could bring no shame to | 
womanhood. Words that could not ha 
passed her lips either before that « 
ning or after it escaped her in the subs: 
quent minutes as a matter of course. 

“T entered into your life twice; a 
each time I did you harm. On the fir 
oceasion I turned you into Hert 
Strange and sent you out on a car 
of deception; on the second, I came 
tween vou and Evie, and brought 
to the present pass, where you’re faci! 
death again, as you were eight or ni 
vears ago. It’s no use to tell you t! 

IT wanted to do my best; because g 
intentions are not much excuse for 
trouble they often cause. But I’m rea 
to say this, that whenever you've s1 
fered, I’ve suffered more. That’s esp 
cially true of what’s happened in t! 
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six months. And when I saw how 

‘+h I had put wrong, it was a comfort 

think there was something at least 

at I could put right again.” 

“But you’ve put nothing wrong. 
hat’s what I should like to convince 
1 of. 

‘T’ve put you in a position of danger. 

When I see that, I see enough to act 


‘It’s a very slight danger.” 

‘It is now, because [T’ve made it 
light. It wasn’t—before I went to Mr. 
Conquest.” 

“You went to him—what for?” 
“Tle wanted me to marry him. He 
1d wanted it for a long time. I told 

[ would do so, on condition that 
found the evidence that would prove 

innocent.” 

Ford laughed, harshly and rather 
idly, stopping suddenly, as though he 
had ceased to see the joke. 

‘So that’s it! That's why Conquest 
has been so devilishly kind. I wondered 

his interest—or at least I should have 

mndered if I'd had the time. As a mat- 
er of fact, I took it for granted that he 

vuld help me, as a drowning man takes 
it for granted that the chance passer- 
by should pull him out. It wasn’t till 
this evening—about half an hour ago— 
By Jove! I ran right up against it.” 

‘You ran right up against—what ?” 

“Against the truth. It came in a 
lash—just like that.” He snapped his 
ingers. “Youre selling yourself—to 
get me off.” 

She seemed to grow straighter, taller. 
For the minute he saw nothing but the 
blaze of her eyes. 

“Well? Why shouldn’t I? My moth- 
er sold herself—to get a man off. He 

is my father. I’m proud of her. She 
id the best she could with her life. I’m 

ing the best I can with mine.” 

‘But I shouldn’t be doing the best I 
with mine—if I let you continue.” 
Isn’t it too late for you to stop me? 


1 


“ 


; If I’ve sold myself, as you put it, the 
; rice has been paid in. Mr. Conquest 
; s secured the evidence that will acquit 

It will bé used. That’s all I care 
i ut—much.” 


She saw the hot color surge into his 
ks and brow. It seemed to her that 
his eyes grew red as the blood left his 
Vout. CXXI.—No. 722.—28 
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lips. She had never before been eall 
ed on to confront a man angry with 
passion beyond his control, but instinct 
told her what the signs were. Instinct 
told her, too, that, however confused his 
own sensations might be, his anger was 
not so much resentment against anything 
she might have done as it was despair 
at having lost her. She had guessed al- 
ready that he would be seized with a 
blind impulse to strike, as soon as he 
came to a realizing sense of her action: 
though she had not expected the moment 
of this fury till after he went free. 
Till then, she had theught, he would 
be partially unconscious of his pain, 
just as a soldier fighting would run 
along for a while without feeling a bullet 
in his flesh. The anticipation of an 
awakening on his part some time enabled 
her to see beyond the madness of this 
instinct, even though the words he threw 
at her struck her like stones. The very 
fact that she could see how he labored 
with himself to keep them back gave her 
strength to take them without flinching. 

“You... dared...2? Without. 
my ... permission... ?” 

“T’d done so many things without your 
permission that it seemed I could ven- 
ture that far.” 

“You were wrong. It was—too far.” 

“Tt wasn’t too far—when I loved you.” 

She uttered the words in a matter-of- 
fact voice, without a tremor. She fore- 
saw their effect in bringing him to him- 
self. In his next words his tone had 
already softened slightly to one of protest. 

sut I could have done it so much 
better—! so much more easily—! with- 
out—” 

‘I eould have done that, too. Mr. 
Conquest pointed it out to me. He took 
no advantage of my ignorance. As a 
matter of fact, I wasn’t ignorant at all. 
I was extremely clear-sighted and wise. 
My love for you made me so. I knew 
I felt it—that money might fail to do 
what I wanted. But I knew too that 
there was one thing that wouldn’t fail. 
If you were innocent—and I wasn’t 
wholly sure that you were—I knew there 
was one energy that would surely prove 
you so—and that was Charles Conquest’s 
desire to have me as his wife. I took 
the course in which there was least risk 
of failure—and you see 
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A little gesture, triumphant in its sug- 
gestion, finished her sentence. 

“What I see is this,” Ford answered, 
thickly, “that I’m to hold my life at the 
cost of your degradation.” 

“ Degradation? That’s a hard word. 
But as applied to me—I don’t know what 
it means.” 

“Isn’t it degradation?’—to enter into 
a marriage in which you put no love?” 

There was a kind of superb indifference 
in her answer. 

“You may call it degradation, if you 
choose. I shouldn’t. As long as you go 
free, you can call my action anything 
vou like. I dare say,” she admitted, 
“vou’re quite right, from the highest 
moral—and modern—point of view; but 
that doesn’t appeal to me. You see— 
you’ve got to make allowances for it— 
I’m not a child of your civilization. I’m 
not a child of any civilization at all. At 
best I’m like the wild creature that sub- 
mits to being tamed because it doesn’t 
know what else to do—but remains wild 
at heart. I used to think I could come 
into your system of law and order, if 
any one would take me. But now I know 
I shall always be outside it. The very 
word you’ve just used of me shows me 
that. You say I’m to be degraded—it’s 
your civilized point of view. I have no 
comprehension of that whatever. Be- 
cause I love you I want to save you. I 
don’t eare anything about the means, so 
long as I reach the end. To undo the 
harm I’ve done to you I'd freely give 
my body to be burned; so why shouldn’t 
I—? No, no!” she cried, as he made 
as though he would approach her; “ keep 
away! Don’t come near me! I ean only 
talk to you like this—at a distance. I 
shall never say these things again—but 
I want to tell you—to explain to you— 
I should like you to understand—” 

She repeated herself haltingly because, 
as Ford held back from approaching her, 
a queer spasm passed over his face, while 
he hung his head, and compressed his 
lips in a way that made him seem sur- 
prisingly boyish all at once, and touched 
that maternal tenderness in her that had 
always formed such a large part of her 
vearning over him. It was the kind of 
tenderness that steadied her own nerve, 
and kept her dry-eyed and strong, as she 
caw him reel to a chair and, flinging his 


arms on the table beside it, bow himself 


down on them, while his form shook eo: 
vulsively. She had no shame for hi 
She understood perfectly that the pressu: 
of years had been brought to bear on + 
complex emotions of the moment 
which reaction from his brief anger a 
his bitter words added an element 
remorse—to cause this honest, mai 


nature that had never made any pretence 


of being stronger than it was, to give W 
to the instant’s weakness. She was s 
he would never have done it in the pres 
ence of any one but her, and she wa 
thrilled with a curious joy at this pr 
of their spiritual intimacy. What wa 
difficult was not the keeping of her ov 
self-control, but the holding herself ba: 
from crossing the room and laying 
hand on his shoulder in token of th 
oneness at heart; but there, she felt, 


t} 
forbidden line would be passed. Shi 
1} 


could only wait—it was not long—til 
was calm again. Then he pulled himse!] 
together, blew his nose, got up heavil 
and sheepishly refrained from looki 
her in the face. In the act and tl 
attitude there was something so boy-lik 
so natural, so entirely lacking in t! 
dignity of grief, that if she had any i: 
pulse to let her own tears flow it was thet 
But she knew it to be one of thos 


minutes when a woman has to be strong 


for herself and for the man, too, ev 
though she break down afterward. T 


necessity of coming to an understanding 


with him, once for all, impelled her to t! 
economy of her forces, while the nervo 
snapping of his fortitude had given lh 
an opportunity she could not afford t 
lose. 

“So I want you to see,” she went o 
quietly, as though no interruption h: 


occurred, “that having gained my point 


in helping to—to get you off, it’s to son 
extent a matter of indifference what y 


think of me—what any one thinks of m 
—just as it was when I hid you in m 
studio, nearly nine years ago. You must 
put it down to my being of wild origin, 


and not wholly amenable to civiliz 
dictates. I can only do what the inwa1 
urging drives me on to do—just as 


mother did—and my father. If it’s dk 


grading—” 
Raising his head at last, he strode t 
ward her. He put his hands rigidly 
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his back, as if to show her that he 


ied them there in token that she 
nothing to fear from him. His eyes 
red, and there was still a painful 


tening about his lips. 
You'll have to let me take 


ittered, unsteadily. 


that back,” 

“T didn’t know 

It’s come on me so 

ldenly that it’s broken me all up. I 
n’t realized till this evening what— 
everything meant. It seemed to me 
that I eouldn’t stand it.” 

But you can.” 

‘Yes, I 


ne 


I was saying. 


he replied, doggedly. 
can stand anything. If I reached 
limit, for a minute, it was in seeing 


ean, 


t you have to suffer for my sake—” 

‘Wouldn’t you suffer for mine ?”’ 

‘I eouldn’t. Suffering for your sake 
ld beeome such a joy—” 

“That it wouldn’t be suffering. That’s 

st it. That’s what I feel, exactly. It 
‘’t hard for me to do what I’m doing, 

1 know—I know—I’m helping to 
your honor, if not your life. I don’t 
eve money would have done it. Mr. 

nquest reminded me that the best legal 


aust 


ces ean be bought; but I never 
iw@ht for an instant that you could 
re such zeal as his for anything 
s than I offered him. And he’s been 
superb! He’s given himself up to the 
g absolutely. He’s followed every 
iil with a seent—with a certainty— 


r other men, your Kileup and Warren, 
ld never have been capable of. 
that; I’m sure of it. He has a won- 
ful mind, and in his way he has the 
lest heart in the world. 
1 of and I’m deeply grateful. 
xt to seeing you free, I don’t think I 

any in 


I’ve 


I’m very, very 
him, 


life so strong as to 
e him happy. I dare say that isn’t 
ized, either—but it’s what I feel. 
we must think of this,” she con- 
ed, eagerly explanative; “ we must be 
to him, you and I, as the first of 
ur duties. Don’t you think so?’ 
withdrew his eyes from hers before 


desire 


ering. His power of resistance was 
en. The signs of struggle were 
ble; and yet the quixotic element in 


wn nature helped him to respond to 
in hers. 
I'll try,” he muttered, looking on the 


nd. 


‘You'll do more than try—you’ll suc- 
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eeed. Only very small souls could grudge 
him what he’s earned, when he’s worked 
so hard and given himself so unstintingly. 
The very fact that you and I know that 
we love each other will make it easier to 
be true to him.” 

“Conquest must know that love 
each other, too,” he declared, with some 
bitterness. 


we 


“Perhaps he does; but, you see, every 
one has a different way of looking at life, 
and I don’t think that with 
thing that counts greatly. I’m not sure 
that I understand him in that respect. 
I only know that you and-I, who owe him 
so much, can repay much by giving him 
what he asks for. 
to do it?” 

Ile to look downward, as 
though finding it hard to give his word; 
but when he raised his again, he 
flung back his head with his old air of 
resolution. 


him it’s a 


Will you promise me 
continued 


eves 


“T’ll promise to do anything you ask 
me, throughout our lives. I don’t admit 
that Conquest should demand this thing, 
or that he had any right to let you offer 
and I 
can show you no other token of my love— 
and shall never again be able to tell you 
that I adore you—that I adore you— 
I promise—to obey.” 


it. But since you want to give it 


CHAPTER XXV 
HE inspection of the house was 
over, and they had come back to 
the drawing-room for tea. Conquest 


had lavished pains on the occasion, put- 
ting flowers in the rooms, and strewing 
handsome objects carelessly about, so 


as 
to impart to the great shell as much as 
possible the air of being lived in. To 
the tea-table he had given particular at- 


tention, ordering out the most ornamental 
silver and the costliest porcelain, 
placing the table itself just where 
would probably have it in days to come, 
so as to get the effect she produced in 
sitting there, as he liked to do 
a new picture or piece of furniture. 

On her part, Miriam had made the 
rounds of the with conscientious 
care, 


and 
she 


with 


rooms 
observing, admiring, suggesting, 
with just that mingling of shyness and 
interest with which a woman in her situa- 


tion would view her future home. Hav- 
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ing got, by intuition, the idea that he 
was watching for some flaw in her man- 





ner, she was determined that he should 
find none. It was the beginning of that 
life-long schooling to his service to which 
she had vowed herself, though the effort 
would have been easier had he not ren- 
dered her self-conscious by scanning her 
so keenly out of his little gray-green eyes. 
Nevertheless, she was pleased with the 
manner in which she was acquitting her- 
self, giving him his tea, and taking her 
own, with no sign of embarrassment. As 
on the preceding day, it was this perfec- 
tion of acting, as he chose to call it, that 
exasperated his restless suspicion more 
than any display of weakness. 

The thought that she was keeping her 
true self locked against him had, during 
the last twenty-four hours, become an 
obsession, making it impossible for him 
to eat or to sleep. In her serene, impec- 
cable bearing he saw nothing but the bars 
up, and the blinds drawn down. An in- 
stant of faltering or self-betrayal would 
have admitted him to at least a glimpse 
of what was passing within; but through 
this well-balanced graciousness it was as 
difficult to get at her soul as to read the 
mind of the Venus of Milo in the marble 
nobility of her face. He had led her from 
room to room, describing one, explaining 
another, and apologizing for a third, but 
all the while trying to break down her 
guard, only to find, as they returned to 
the point at which they started, that he 
had failed. It was with nerves all un- 
strung, and with a lack of self-command 
he would have been, in his saner senses, 
the first to condemn, that he strode up 
at last and rapped sharply at the door 
ef her barricaded citadel. 

“Why did you never tell me that you 
knew Norrie Ford—years ago?” 

He was putting his empty cup on the 
table as he spoke, so that he could avoid 
looking at her. She was glad of this 
respite from his gaze, for she found the 
question startling. Before the scrutiny 
of his eyes was turned on her again, she 
had herself in hand. 

“T should probably have told you 
some time.” 

" Very likely. The odd thing is that 
vou didn’t tell me at once.” 

“Tt wasn’t so odd—given all the cir- 
cumstances.” 
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“Tt wasn’t so odd, given some of t] 
circumstances; but given them all—a 
I should say, I ought to have known.” 

She allowed a few seconds to pass. 

“I suppose,” she said, slowly, the: 
“that may fairly be considered a matt: 
of opinion. I don’t see, however, that 
makes much difference—sinece you kn 
now.” 

“ My knowing or not knowing now is 
quite the point. The fact of importan« 
is that you never told me.” 

“Tm sorry you should take it in ft] 
way; but since I didn’t—and the matt: 
is beyond remedy—I suppose we should: 
gain anything by discussing it.” 

“T don’t know about that. It seen 
to me a subject that ought to be—aired 

She tried to smile down his aggressi\ 
ness, succeeding partially, in that he su 
dued the quarrelsomeness of his voice ai 
manner to that affectation of banter lb 
hind which he concealed habitually h 
real self. and by which he most easi 
deceived he r. 

“Very well,” she laughed; “I’m q 
ready to air it; only I don’t.know j 
how it’s to be done.” 

“Suppose you were to tell me wl 
happencd, in your own language?” 

“If Mr. Ford has told you alrea 
as I imagine he has, I don’t see that n 
language can be very different from | 
All the same, I'll try, since you wa 
me to.” 

“ Just so.” 

During the few minutes she took 
collect her thoughts he could see swe 


over her features one of those swift, light 
changes—as delicate as the ripple of sum- 


mer wind on water—which transform 
her in an instant from the woman of t 
world to the forest maid, the spirit 
the indigenous. The mystery of 
nomadic ages was in her eyes again, 
she began her narrative, wistfully a 
reminiscent ly. 

“You see, I'd been thinking a g 
deal of my father and mother. I had 
known about them very long, and I li 
with their memory. The Mother S 
perior had told me a few things—all s 


knew, I suppose—hefore I left the co. 


vent at Quebec; and Mr. and Mrs. Wa; 
—especially Mrs. Wayne—had added t! 
rest. That was the chief reason why 


wanted the studio—so that I could 
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from the house, which was so op- 


ressive to me, and—so it seemed to me— 

live with them, with nothing but the 

ds and the hills and the sky about me. 

| could be very happy then—painting 

nes I fancied they might have done, 

| pinning them up on the wall. I dar 
was foolish, but—” 

‘It was very natural. Go on.” 

‘And then came up all this excitement 

it Norrie Ford. For months the whole 
n talked of nothing else. Nearly 
ery one believed he had shot his uncle, 

t, except in the villages, the sympathy 

th him was tremendous. Some people— 

per ially the hotel-ke« pers and those who 
pended on the tourist travel—were for 
and order; but others said that old 
Chris Ford had got no more than he de- 
erved. That was the way they used to 
ilk. Mr. Wayne was on the side of law 
nd order too—naturally—till the trial 
ne on; and then he began—” 

‘T know all about that. Go on.” 

“ My own sympathy was with the man 

prison. I used to dream about him. 
[ remembered what Mrs. Wayne had told 
ne my mother had done for my father. 
I was proud of that. Though I knew 
nly vaguely what it was, I was sure it 

as what I should have done, too. So 

hen there was talk of breaking into the 
jail, and helping Norrie to escape, I used 
to think how easily I could keep any one 
hidden in my studio. I don’t mean I 
thought of it as a practical thing; it was 
just a dream.” 

“ But a dream that came true.” 

“Yes; it came true. It was wonderful. 
It was the day Mr. Wayne sentenced him. 
[ knew what he was suffering — Mr. 
Wayne, I mean. We were all suffering, 
even Mrs. Wayne, who in her gentle way 

generally so hard. Some _ people 
suught Mr. Wayne needn’t have done it; 

d I suppose it was just his conscien- 
isness—beeause he had such a horror 
the thing—that drove him on to it. 
He thought he mustn’t shirk his duty. 
But that night at the house was awful. 
We dressed for dinner, and tried to act 

if nothing frightful had happened— 

it it was as if the hangman was sitting 
ith us at the table. At last I couldn’t 
endure it. I went out into the garden— 

1 remember it was one of those gardens 

ith clipped yews. Out there, in the air, 
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I stopped thinking of Mr. Wayne and his 
distress, to think of Norrie Ford. It 
seemed to me as if, in some strange way, 
he belonged to me—that I ought to do 
something—as my mother had done for 
my father. And then—all of a sudden 

1 saw him creep in.” 

“ How did you know it was he?” 

“1 thought it must be, though I was 
only sure of it when I was on the ter- 
race, and saw his face. He crept along, 
and crept along— Oh, such a forlorn, 
hopeless, outeast figure! My heart ached 
at the sight of him. I didn’t know what 
he meant to do, and at first I had no in- 
tention of attempting anything. It was 
by degrees that my own thought about 
the studio came back to me. By that 
time he was on the veranda of the house, 
and I was afraid he meant to kill Mr. 
Wayne. I went after him. I thought I 
would entice him away and hide him. 
But the minute he heard my footstep he 
leaped into the house. The next I saw, 
he was talking to Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
and something told me he wouldn’t hurt 
them. After that I watched my chance 
till he looked outward, and then I 
beckoned to him. That’s how it hap- 
pe ned.” 

“ And then ?”’ 

“ After that everything was easy. He 
must have told vou. I kept him in the 
studio for three weeks, and brought him 
food—and clothing of my father’s. It 
seemed to me that my father was doing 
everything—not I. That’s what made it 
so simple. I know my father would have 
wanted me to do it. I was only the agent 
in carrying out his will.” 

“That’s one way of looking at it, 
Conquest said, grimly. 

“It’s the only way I’ve ever looked at 
it; the only way I ever shall.” 


” 


“Tt was a romantic situation,” he ob- 
served, when she had given him the out- 
lines of the rest of the story. “1 wonder 
you didn’t fall in love with him.” 

He smoothed the colorless line of his 
mustache, as though concealing a smile. 
He had recaptured the teasing tone he 


liked to employ toward her, though its 
nervous sharpness would have betrayed 
him had she suspected his real thoughts. 
While she said nothing in response, the 
tilt of her head was that which he as- 
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sociated with her moods of indignation 
er pride. 

“Perhaps you did,” he persisted. 
Then, as she remained silent: “ Did 
you?” 

She resolved on a_ bold step—the 
audacity of that perfect candor she had 
always taken as a guide. 

“I don’t know that one could call it 
that,” she said, quietly. 

He drew a quick inward breath, clench- 
ing his teeth, but keeping his fixed smile. 

“But you don’t know that one 
couldn’t.” 

“T can’t define what I felt, at all.” 

“It was just enough,” he pursued, in 
his bantering tone, “to keep you—look- 
ing for him back—as you told me— 
that day.” 

She lifted her eyes in a swift glance 
of reproach. 

“Tt was that—then.” 

“ But it’s more—now. Isn’t it?” 

She met him squarely. 

“1 don’t think you’ve any right to 
ask.” 

He laughed aloud, somewhat shrilly. 

“That’s good!—considering we’re to 
be man and wife.” 

“ We’re to be man and wife on a very 
distinct understanding, to which I’m per- 
fectly loyal. I mean to be loyal to it 
always—and to you. I shall give you 
everything you ever asked for. If there 
are some things—one thing’in particular 
—out of my power to give you, I’ve said 
so from the first, and you’ve told me you 
could do without them. If what I can’t 
give you I’ve given to some one else— 
because—because—I couldn’t help it— 
that’s my secret, and I claim the right 
to guard it.” 

They faced each other across the table 
piled with ornate silver. He had not 
lost his smile. 

“ You’ve the merit of being clear,” was 
his only comment. 

“You force me to be clear,’ she de- 
clared, with heightened color, “ and a lit- 
tle angry. When you asked me to be 
your wife—long ago—I told you there 
were certain conditions I could never 
fulfil—and you waived them. On that 
ground I’m ready to meet all your wishes, 
and make you a good wife to the utmost 
of my power. I’m eager to do it—be- 
cause I honor and respect you as women 





don’t always honor and respect the ver 
men they love. I’ve told Norrie For 
and I repeat it to you, that after seein; 
him go free, and restored to his plac 
among men, the most ardent desire 
my life is to make you happy. I’m pe: 
fectly true; I’m perfectly sincere. W) 
more can you ask of me?” 

He looked at her searchingly, while | 
thought hard and rapidly. He could n 
complain that the bars were up and t! 
blinds drawn any longer. On the con- 
trary, she had let him see into the r 
cesses of her life with a clarity tl 
startled him, as pure truth startles ofte: 
As he sat musing, his pretence at 
cism fell from him, together with some- 
thing of his furbished air of youth. Sh. 
saw him grow graver, grayer, older, under 
her very eyes, and was moved with co 
punction—with compassion. Her fa 
still aglow, and her hands clasped in her 
lap, she leaned to him across the tab! 
speaking in the rich, low voice that 
ways thrilled him. 

“What I feel for you is... som 
thing so much like ... love... tl 
you would never have known the diff 
ence... if you hadn’t wrung it from m 

Though he toyed aimlessly with sor 
small silver object on the table, and d 
not look up, her words sent a tren 
through his frame. The Wise Man wit 
in him was very eloquent, repeati: 
again and again the sentence she hers 
had used a minute or two ago: W! 
more could he ask of her? What m 
could he ask of her, indeed? after t 
assurance right out of the earnestn 
and honesty of her pure heart? It w 
enough to satisfy men with far great 
claims than he had ever put forth, 
far more pretension than he had ever 
dreamed of cherishing. The Wise M 
supplied him with two or three phra 
of reply—neat little phrases that wou 
have bound her forever, and yet sav 
his self-esteem. He turned them o\ 
in his mind and on his tongue, tryi! 
to add a touch of glamour while he kept 
them terse. He could feel the Wise M: 
fidgeting impatiently, just as he cou 
feel her flaming, expectant eyes up 
him; and still he toyed with the sm 
silver object aimlessly, conscious of 2 
certain bitter joy in his soul’s suspens 
He had not yet looked up, nor polished 
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Wise Man’s phrases to his taste, when 


tman threw the door and 
e Ford himself walked in. 
The meeting was saved from awkward- 


ss chiefly by Ford’s own lack of em- 


open 








n ‘rassment. As he crossed the room and 
hands, first with Miriam, then with 

( est, there was a subdued elation in 

anner and glance that reduced small 

n derations to nothing. 

t No: I won’t sit down,” he explained, 
I riedly, and not without excitement, 
r ause I only looked in for a minute. 

t a eab waiting for me outside. 
fact is, I ran in to say good-by.” 

‘Good-by ?’ Miriam questioned. 

“Not for long, I hope. I’m off—to 

> myself up.” 

d ‘But why to-night?’ Conquest asked. 

What’s the rush ?” 

f Only that I want to get my word 

first. They’ve got their eye on me, 

[ thought it yesterday, and I know it 

I want them to see that I’m 

afraid of them, and so I’m asking 
eir hospitality for to-night. I’ve got 
bag in the cab, and everything ship- 
ape. I eouldn’t do it without coming 
nd for a last word with you, old man; 
| I was going to see you afterward, 
liss Strange. Sut since I’ve found 
here—” 

‘You won’t have to,” she finished, 
t ehtly. “Im glad to be able to save 
rs r time. I’m confident we’re not losing 
V 1 for long; and as I know you're 
n ger, I can only wish you Godspeed, and 

glad to see you go.” 

bn She held out her hand, frankly, strong- 

s one who has no fear. 
Now,” she added, turning to Con- 
est, “I'll ask you to see me to my 
eve! tor. I shall leave you and Mr. Ford 

M ether, as I know you must have some 

ri t detail to arrange.” 

Ford protested, but she gathered up 
aN gloves and furs, and both men ac- 
fs panied her to the street. 
ry } [t was an autumn evening, drizzling 
k dark. Up and down Fifth Avenue 
M et pavements reflected the electric 
c ps like blurred mirrors. There were 

| passengers on foot, but an occasional 
sm tor whizzed weirdly out of the dark 
I ; into it. It was because there were 
© other people to be seen that two 


standing in the rain attracted the 
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the three who descended 
Conquest’s steps together. 
“There they 


‘ By George! 


attention of 
are,” Ford said, jerkily. 
thev’ve got ahead of me.” 

Instinctively Miriam clutched his arm, 
while one of the two strangers came for- 
ward apologetically. 

“You’re Mr. John Norrie Ford, ain’t 
you ?” 

‘T am.” 

“Tm 
warrant 


sir, but I’ve got a 
for vour arrest.” 
“ That’s all right,” 


‘I was on 


very sorry, 
said Ford, cheerily. 
my anyhow. 
You'll find my bag in the cab, and every- 
thing ready. We'll drive, if it’s all the 


way to you, 


same to you.” 
Sure thing, sir.” 
The man dropped back a few paces 
while Ford turned to his 
His air was buoyant. Miriam, 
too, reflected the radiance of her vision 
of his triumph. Conquest alone, looking 
small and white and shrivelled in the 
rain, showed eare and fear. 
“T don’t think there’s anything special 
” Ford remarked, with the awk- 
wardness of a simple nature at an emo- 
tional crisis. “I’m not good at 
Miss Strange that al- 
But it’s all in here ”—he tapped 
his breast with a characteristic gesture 


“ Yes, sir. 


courteously, 
friends. 


to say, 


very 
thanks. knows 


ready. 


‘very sacred, very strong.” 
‘We that,” 


unsteadily, with an embarrassment 


said, 


like 


know Conquest 
Ford’s own. 

“ Well, then—good-by.” 

ea Good-by.” 

With of the hand to 
each, he turned toward his cab. Of the 
two strangers, one took his place beside 


a long pressure 


the driver on the box, while the other 
held the door open for his prisoner to 
enter. Ford’s foot was already on the 


step when Miriam cried, “ Wait!” 
He turned toward 

across the wet pavement. 
sic Good-by, 

and 


her as she glided 


she 


down 


whispered 
his face to 


good-by,” 


again, drawing 


hers, she kissed him, as she had kissed 
him once before, beside the waters of 
Champlain. 

As she drew back from him, Ford’s 


countenance wore the uplifted look of a 
knight who has received the consecration 


to his quest. Even the two strangers 
bowed their heads, as though they had 
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witnessed the bestowal of a sacrament. 
To Miriam herself it was the seal set 
on a past that could never be reopened. 
She felt the definiteness with which it 
was ended, as she heard, on her way back 
to Conquest’s side, the door slammed, 
while the cab lumbered away. It seemed 
to fier that Conquest shrank from her 
as she approached him. 


“You'll come to-morrow? I shall be 
home about five.” 

Conquest had put her into her motor, 
drawn the rugs about her, and closed the 
door. As he did so, she noticed some- 
thing slow and broken in his movements. 
Leaning from the open window, she held 
out her hand, but he barely touched it. 

“No,” he said, hoarsely, “I shall not 
come to-morrow.” 

“Then the next day.” 

“ No, nor the next day.” 

‘Well, when you can. If you let me 
know, I shall stay in, whenever it 
may be.” 

“You needn’t stay in. I’m not com- 
ing any more.” 

“Oh, don’t say that. Don’t say that,” 
she pleaded. “ You hurt me.” 

“T can’t come, Miriam. Don’t you see? 
Isn’t it plain enough? I can’t come. I 


thought I could. 1 tried to think I ¢ 
hold you—in spite of everything. 
[ can’t. I can’t.” 

“You can hold me—if I stay. I 
to stay. You mustn’t let me go. | 
you to be happy. You deserve it. Yo 
done so much for me—and him.” 

It was the stress she laid on thx 
word—a suggestion of something 
umphant and enraptured beyond restr 
—that made him bound back to the ce 
of the pavement. 

“Go on, Laporte,” he said to 
chauffeur, in a _ sharp voice. 
Strange is ready.” 

“No, no,” Miriam cried, strete 
both hands toward him. “ I’m not r 
Keep me. I want to stay.” 

“Go on,” he eried, sternly, as 


chautteur hesitated. “ Miss Strange 


quite ready. She must go.” 
Standing by the curb, he watched 





motor glide off into the misty, lamplit ony 


darkness. He was watching it 


as it overtook the carriage in w! 


Norrie Ford had just driven 
As the two vehicles passed abreast 


of his range of vision, he knew 


were bearing Ford and Miriam sid 


side into Life. 
THE END. 


Nocturne 


BY WITTER BYNNER 


OFT through a mist comes a memory creeping 
And pleads in a voice that is wistful and low, 

(Soft through the mist between waking and sleeping) 
Of Love as she lived all alone long ago, 


Drowsily tells of a marvellous Maiden 

Who plays with a moonbeam and laughs like a child,— 
Her eyes are how full!—and her lashes how laden 

With starlight!—her glances how level and mild! 


See how her finger-tips fitfully glisten! 
See with what crystal her forehead is deep!— 
She breathes, and you tremble,—she waits, and you listen,— 


She waits, and you breathe not,—she breathes—and you sle« 
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BY EMMA 


VER since the first of the week, 
when the elder children started for 
school, with a basket of biscuits 
fried pork and a First Reader among 
m, Flittermouse had been lonely. To- 
it was worse than ever; for not only 
Pappy left to work before she waked 
the morning, but even Mother was al- 
inaccessible through the malignance 
a headache. As for little Man-alive, 
only playmates that interested him 
re his own sea-shell feet and hands. 
Aunt Libby, having “drowned the 
ler” in making up her bread, came to 
borrow flour, and stayed to help with the 
hurning; but now she was gone back 
me across the field, and Mother lay 
ith tight-closed eyes on the bed. Flitter- 
se tried for a while to keep store, in 
nitation of her brothers, on the plank 
helves they had arranged in the fence 
corner; but after pouring out the cans 
* water which represented barrels of 
and sorghum, and dismantling the 
rows of patiently moulded mud _ loaves 
and red-velvet oak tips, galls, and acorns 
hich made up the rest of their stock, 
ere did not seem to be much to do here; 
besides, she had an uncomfortable con- 
iction that the boys would not approve 
her activities when they came home. 
Across the fence, in a great airy cavern 
shade beneath an oak, was a playhouse 
more domestic character, all aglitter 
ith broken china and upholstered in 
shy moss. She had so often slipped 
veen the rails to play here with sister 
t the fascination of forbidden fruit 
s absent from its neat and pretty house- 
fery, and the two little bare feet did 
linger, but only printed the ground 
rhtly as they pattered past. 
Along the dew-damp sand broad shad- 
§ s lay invitingly, though the day was 
j t yet too warm. A cardinal flashed 
hetween the trees as she looked, and, 
Birdy,” she greeted him, with an in- 
leseribable circumflex; adding imme- 
Vo. CXXI —No. 722-29 
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Flyaway Flittermouse 





BELL MILES 


diately and regretfully, “ Flyed away: 
gone wa-ay off-in-woods.” She heard 
the Song of the Open Road as plainly as 
it was ever sung. The iridescence of 
wings in the azure air, the happy z-z-z-ing 
of gnats and honey-lovers—it was all a 
siren lure. She was drawn down the road’s 
green, sun-shot vista irresistibly even 
before her Great Idea took shape; but 
once having glimmered into conscious- 
ness, it speedily became evident to her 
mind that Pappy was coming, somewhere 
yonder, probably just round the turn. 

“Go’n’ meet him,” said Flittermouse, 
firmly. 

Forthwith her toddle quickened to a 
trot. The little checked cotton frock 
she wore would have been for a time dis- 
tinetly visible, flickering in and out of 
the bands of sunshine that lay across the 
road; but the eyes of the housemother 
were so dimmed with headache that even 
had she roused herself to look from the 
window she could hardly have seen. Be- 
sides, had not Libby said that she might 
take the child home with her for the day? 

So, all unchallenged, unhindered, a lit- 
tle gipsy went dancing down the green- 
arched lane like a butterfly drifting on 
the breeze. The road as it ran away 
seemed to laugh back at her over its 
shoulder; she followed it on and on. 
From time to time she was tempted aside 
by a shining cluster of berries; she 
stopped to gather her hands full of flow- 
ers, and to splash and wade in a rivulet 
rutted by passing wagons; she poked in 
an interesting hole, and was startled by 
the appearance of an exasperated toad; 
she squealed in delight at a jewelled 
dragon-fly; and once, absorbed in a phe- 
nomenon which she afterward described 
as “two bum’lebees rollin’ a mobble,” she 
came near forgetting her purpose. But 
after the minute of wonder, she got to 
her feet and went on, looking eagerly 
down the road where she expected, every 
moment, to see Pappy appear. 
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Ah—there he was! She ran forward 
with a shout; then her footsteps lagged 
and faltered as she saw that it was not 
Pappy, but a stranger. Out of sheer 
interest she came to a halt and stared. 
The newcomer was so bristly gray, and 
had@such fierce eyebrows! 

She kept her soft dark gaze steadily 
and"cravely on him. That he was grim 
and surly she did not know, any more 
than she knew that she herself was the 
most enchanting bit of human perfection 
the old fellow had beheld in many a day. 
This was a Man, and her experience of 
men had not been at all disconcerting; 
the whole race was typified, of course, 
by Pappy 

But such a funny man! He was about 
to pass her, when she giggled, showing all 
her little teeth like grains of rice. The 
man stopped and stared in his turn, as 
if he had not seen her until that moment. 

“Huh!” said he. Then, “ Whose lit- 
tle gal air you?” he asked, in a queer 
husky old voice that matched his bristly 
gray hair. 

She knew the answer to that question. 
“ Pappy’s.” 

“Huh! Where you think you’re 
a-goin’?” came the next query. 

“ Go’n’ meet Pappy.” 

He looked at her a moment, made as 
if to laugh, and went striding on. But 
his face had perforce relaxed a bit; and 
as he went he muttered: “ Little dickens 
—watch them feet o’ hern! Jest like 
Cinthi’ said, young critters sca’cely knows 
whether they dancin’ or walkin’. Eh— 
law—Cinthi’.” 

She had searcely watched him out of 
sight when a murmur of voices caused 
her to look the other way. The two now 
approaching were deep in some alterca- 
tion ; they were, indeed, quarrelling, not 
with loud words or angry bluster, but in 
the mountaineer’s way, with a growing 
tension of distrust 3ehind their im- 
mobile faces thoughts were gathering 
that might separate them for life. But 
at sight of the little girl they dropped, 
for the time, whatever they had been 
talking about. 

“D’vou reckon she’s lost, Jeff?” said 
one, using his companion’s name in a 
kinder tone than he had employed since 
the question of that misplaced fence 
came up 


“T’'ll see,” the other answered, peer 
at her from under a green corduroy 
He bent upon Flittermouse a pair of 
pleasant gray eyes. “ Want to con 
He held out his hands, broad, b: 
flexible, the palms calloused with 


work. “Lemme tote ye home, pret! 


Where is hit you live? Where’s Pap, 

“Down road. Go’n’ meet Pap 
exclaimed Flittermouse, confidenti: 
liking the man’s voice and mar 
“Uh-huh; go’n’ tell him—dot—szsch 
en for zupper.” 

“Oh,” the man smiled, drawing | 
a little, “is Pappy down the road? \ 
waitin’ for him?” 

She nodded. “Go’n’ eat a szschi 
bum’ tick.” 

“Come on, Jeff,” urged the tr 
grower. “The baby’s all right—ain’t 


LiCnt 


sweetness? She knows what’s she’s he: 


ed fer.” 

Flittermouse accepted this with dign 
Here was a man who recognized al 
when he met it. 


The man in the green cap hesitat 


“ Well—I guess it’s all right, and | 
ain’t got much time.” He appeared t 
apologizing to the little stray before | 
“But I deelar’ you do look like C!| 
kid; and if that’s so, you’re a right s1 
piece from home.” 

sut as Flittermouse continued to | 
away, step by step, not suspiciously, 
as one who is sure of the cours 


duty, he decided that the child’s fat! 


could not be far distant. 
“Tf she is lost, we'll be apt to hear 
hit a ways on.” And returning to 


templation of his own thrice-vexed affairs 
he made haste to overtake his compani 


They did not take up the quarrel ex: 
ly where they had left it. Instead, . 
east about for something to say w! 
would conceal from the other the fact 1 
he was thinking deeply. 

“Who was that went on in front 
us?” inquired the man in the green « 


“Old Provine, goin’ down the cr 


to see after his sawmill,” replied 
truck-grower. “I looked for him t 
somethin’ to me, but he took it out 


glowerin’. Old man’s got it in for ever’ 


body since him and Aint Cynthi’ Ma 


had their last set-to over her gra 


daughter’s church trial. That was 


masterest argu-mint I ever heard.” 


sepia thabetihs Sue, eMart Y. 
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FLYAWAY 





She whupped him out, though.” 


That’s what she done. ’Lowed the 
( | Book says there’s a time to dance, 
Orphy should choose her own time 

t hit. They let the trial go 
cision, didn’t they ?” 

Yes; but I look for ’em to turn the 
gal out next month.” He spoke 
his mind centred on something else, 
h sharpened into utterance in the 
few steps. “ Look a-here, Jeff; tell 
hat I'll do. Let your fence stand, 
’ll sell you the ground as fur as the 

take occurred, and take the cow in 

rt payment. Now, that’s fair, ain’t it?” 

Why, yaas, that’s—why, that’s fair 
gh; and I’d be willin’ if hit was any 

but— Well, tell ye, Riley! 
got a heifer in the woods, fraish in 
how about her and, say, five 
lars cash y” 


over 


er cow, 
b’ wary ; 


[he tension had disappeared. <A play 


otion almost boyish came back into 
th bronzed faces; their speech was once 


re interspersed with chuckles. Just 
re they passed out of sight one 


need backward to where a little check- 
cotton gleamed against the 

stv briers. 
Flittermouse had forgotten them. She 
as intent upon a streak of black ants, 
hurrying to and fro on a narrow trail of 
ir own pioneering, on mysterious, alien 
“Free, four, five-six-seb’m- 
ght -nine-ten-leb’m-eight-nine-ten-leb’m- 
ht-nine-ten,” she counted. At this 
int she was, by the similarity in sound 


dress 


} 
siness. 


tween seven and eleven, invariably be- 
ved into a circle of four numbers. 
When she tired of it she began building 
all of sand, and placing chips inside 


“Pigs in a pen; a-a-all fensh op. 
sooey, pig! Soo- 0-ey |” 
She tucked one foot under her, and 


‘ing the other, rocked herself to and 
the rhythm of a tuneless song: 
bat, come un’er mine hat, an’— 
I bake—” She forgot the rest, but 
idea of baking reminded her of a cer- 
promise of chicken for supper. She 
about to rise and resume her quest 
r Pappy, when a shadow fell on the 
nd beside her, and she looked up with 
tart that ran all the way from her 
braid, the size of an ear of wheat, 
er brown toes. 
A shock-headed boy of twelve stood 
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there, grinning. He carried a pole and 
line in hand, and in the 
string of four perch. 


one other a 
He was clad in a 
pair of homespun breeches and a man’s 
shirt that, through various rents and a 
buttonless front, let the sweet wind flow 
all over his sunburnt body. 


“ What think 
inquired. 


you you're doin’?” he 


In a country where two or three young- 
sters count for no more than a nest-egg, 
and a man’s mother is likely to be only 
fourteen or fifteen years older than he is, 
children lack the opportunity, among the 
everlapping generations, for 


self-consciousness. 


acquiring 
Flittermouse was ac- 
customed to take herself very much for 
granted as the next-to-youngest in a con- 
siderable family—neither the trusted eld- 
est nor the petted baby, but just an ex- 
tremely small girl whose duty was to 
keep out from underfoot and not meddle 
with hatching weedies. Her world was a 
child’s world; she was used to being fed, 
played with, scolded, 
ally upset and run and 
Orrion and Susy. It was only by acci- 
dent that she stumbled to-day into the 
grown-up’s country. 

So, angry at being startled, she spoke 
to the boy as she felt, somewhat bel- 
ligerently. “I’m zingin’ zong,” she an- 
nounced. “ You funny at me?” And as 
the freckled grin flashed broader, “ No 
funny at me,” she cried, and scrambled 
to her feet for a charge. But she came 
to a stop a few feet from the enemy, who 
had himself retreated in haste, snickering. 

“T’m ain’t go’n’ kill ’oo,” she reassured 
him, with more than a touch of 
nanimity; “I was des a-p’ayin’.” 


kissed, oeccasion- 


over by Joe 


mag- 


“Got a chip on your shoulder, though, 
ain’t ye?” 
She followed herself round and round in 
her tracks, like a kitten, in the endeavor 
to ascertain whether indeed that portion 


suggested the bov. 


of her anatomy bore such a decoration. 
‘You sure look!” he en- 

couraged her, enjoving the manceuvre. 

“ Well, if you ain’t the funniest young ’un 


have: jist 


{ might’ near ever seed! What’s you’ 
name? Whar’s you’ paw? Want some 
May-apples?” he asked, with a motion 


toward his pocket. 

But she shook her head, growing sulky 
with his increasing merriment, and stood 
pouting, her hands behind her back. 
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The spontaneous generosity of boyhood 
was on him, however; it was positively 
necessary that he give somebody some- 
thing. As he went whistling on his way, 
he decided that it would be a capital joke 
to drop a mess of fish into his grand- 
mother’s water-bucket when she was 
not looking 

Alone once more, Flittermouse reseated 
herself on the sand. The shadows short- 
ened as she played, and began to creep 
from the opposite side of the road. After 
a time she heard a patter of hurrying 
footsteps, and turned to stare at a girl 
who seemed to glitter as she came through 
the sunshine, so vivid was her hair, so 
brilliantly clean her apron. 

Here again were approaching the 
thoughts that had power to divide like 
blades. “I can’t live with her no longer,” 
the girl was saying to herself. “It’s her 
contrary ways, her weecked old tongue— 
they ain’t to be endyored. I'd do better 
to run away to the Settlemint; I could 
make out to git me a new dress there 
oncet in a while, anyways. The idy of 
her a-havin’ me pick berries all th’oo the 
season, and not lettin’ me buy so much 
as a yard o’ lawn! ‘ Be shore ye git the 
change right, Orphy,’ she says. And now 
l’ve got to pick some more again’ sup- 
per.... I can git away, and I jist will.” 

Then out of the wayside bushes blos- 
somed a living rose—a child’s face, wide- 
eyed and wondering, but with lips curved, 
ready to break into laughter. 

For all her haste this girl, too, paused 
to go through the same sequence of ques- 
tions as had the other people. It was a 
colloquy of which Flittermouse was _ be- 
ginning to tire. But this time it ter- 
minated charmingly. From her pocket 
the girl produced a fat cooky, wide 
as a saucer, and gave it into a ready 
little hand. 

“’Oo neleome,” said the baby, with 
such gracious promptness that Orphy 
was moved to reply merrily, “ Well— 
thank you!” She seurried along the road, 
tittering still; but she had ceased to scowl, 
and she went more and more slowly. At 
last she almost stopped, and counted over 
a few coins in her palm. 

‘T could keep this, and git to the Set- 
tlemint all right—git a dress, and find 
me some work,” the girl muttered. “ But 
she worked for hit as hard as I did— 


and the half I leave won’t be near enou; 
for her. Maybe I can stand to stay y 
her a while longer. She won’t have 
body if I leave. She is my granny 
mustn’t forgit that. And she was 
to take me when maw died. And 
time I had the mumps—an’ then the 
she stood up for me to the church folks 
Orphy laughed, and shook her should 
“Tf she’d only make up with 
Zeke’s folks, and go visitin’ oneet a 
again— Well, I vow, I'll stay with 
a while, anyhow.” 


The bright figure was no bigger t] 


t 


a flower down the green vista n 
Flittermouse, having eaten her cooky, s 
happy as a lizard in the broad glar 
afternoon light. Overhead shone the b! 
day; the rustle of the woods was 
about. She laughed and ecooed, patt 
sand-cakes with her chubby fingers; 
rolled over like a puppy, and sat 


shaking the sand from her plaits. Her 


hands were scratched and _ stained, 
frock dabbled with mud through whi 
she had waded. 

What was there to be happy about 
Nothing and everything. She might 
easily have reflected that she was 
from home, and found ample excuse 
disturbing the peace with desolate cri 
But she had, in baby fashion, the de 
sense of reality that comes with joy; 
felt the ocean of life beating, soft 
warm as summer, strong as fate and 
as blood, all round and through her litt 
being. Life everywhere! In the wood 
the sky, the ground, it crept and swarn 


burrowed and flew; life eyeless, helpless, 


dumb; life of a woodland grace, or elt 
quaint as Chinese carving; life wing 
and swift like a soul; life, the red gift 
of the sun! She heard its murmur, 
summer sound, as of running water 
and sweet. And oh, listen!—her featu 
became rapt; she caught her breath 
sat winking in intensity of attentio1 
the Birdy was singing! Singing to Flit 
termouse as if she were the world 
all. He must have known that she 
tened, there under the rustling trees. S! 
uttered a gurgle of happiness; he sa. 
again. In her heart the tide of feeli: 
swelled; it rose and rose, till it was rea 
to brim over into tears or ripple out int 
laughter, she couldn’t quite tell whi 
She loved things so! 
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F 


Something seemed to take her by the 
to 
trembled in 


were about 


just 


as if she 


se to cry; it 


crow, 


spied on the ground a 
or root, with an ir- 
ar kné b on one end, like a head. It 
much the other stick, 
it had lain there all the time; but 
ittle girl had had no need of it until 
From “head” to “ baby” 
le the instant connection of 
scrambled eagerly to catch it up. 
‘How dy, doll! What you be dere for ?”’ 
“Ish is doll. I’m rockin’ 
tle doll; rocky-bye—” and before she 
it, Flittermouse had, like the bird, 
the almost 


at once she 
thick stick 


same as any 


was 


ideas; 
inquired. 
tension 


unendurable 


ed 


the moment into song. A queer song, 
bubbling tuneless but sweet from her 


mp throat, its words mixed up of two 
learned from the 


ther Goose jingles 


5 r children: 
* Rocky-bye—wind blow, 
We have 
C’adle rock: po-o-oh shing, 


sha’ "now, 


3? 


She wrapped the doll in 
much of her short apron as she could 


] 


| get hold of, and rocked and ecrooned, 


4 and over. 


her round knees showing like two eggs 
ath the hem of the scarlet garment 
always spoke of as her peckitoat. She 
g to the bit of wood in her arms, but 
as her own body that responded to 
lullaby. It beeame increasingly dif- 
lt to hold the doll in its cradle. The 
earth her up so strongly; the 
I sky watched her with measureless kindli- 
It was as though she for once 
rped the place claimed of late by lit- 
Man-alive, and lay clasped in her 
ir mother’s A good spot for a nap. 
this reminded her that she was sleepy, 
i sleep, she knew, was what ended each 
f her beautiful days. She strug- 
to her feet, resolved to fight, this 
Fl time with all her strength. She would 
tamely submit to see this delicious 
r snatched into oblivion! 





elie 





bore 


arms. 


} 
| 


S . But it was already drawing to a close. 
Sf The touch of antagonism, as soon as she 
eli id to herself “I won’t,” shattered the 
ren le lovely structure, like the fairy 


lace of frosted grasses that brother Joe 
hi 1 onee brought in and set beside the 
re. She found the same old weariness 
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and disillusion that made sleepy-eye time 
coming upon her, eclipsing her happiness 
And she had supposed it would 
forever 


as usual. 
last this beautiful runaway day! 


She began to ery, heartily, as she did 


everything else, with a view to rousing 
succor from somewhere. Her way in 


trouble was to appeal vigorously to the 
it had never failed her yet. 

It did not now. From a hitherto un- 
perceived by-path came stepping a quaint 


cosmos: 


little old figure carrying a huge pail of 
blackberries and clad in a_ sunbonnet, 
neckerchief, and straight-gathered ealico 
A face with twinkling blue eyes 
peered out curls—a_ face 
like a Limbertwig apple that has hung 
into November and shrivelled with all its 
keen flavor retained inside. Flittermouse 
her and gave the 
comer a glance of recognition, not of the 
individual, but of the Through 
tears she even smiled, with a little gasp- 
ing ery of relief, as if at sight of some 
one she loved. This was a Grandma. 

“Why, what’s the matter with a little 
gal, out here all by herself?” asked the 
old woman, in a true grandma tone. 
“ Air you lost from home?” 

“Want a dink!” Flittermouse offered 
that as the most expressible and instant 
of her woes. 

* All right; we'll jist go and find one,” 
comforted the Grandma. “ What’s yore 
name, honey? Whose little poppee-doll 
Tell Aint Cynthi’ yore name!” 
She set down her pail, and the mite, 


aress. 


between gray 


ceased wailing, new- 


type. 


air vou ¢ 


with a eonfidence born of long 

instantly attacked its contents. 
“ Flittermouse.” the red 

juicily, between berries. 


petting, 


lips replied, 
“ And whar’s yore Pappy?” 

She gave the same vague answer she 
did 


Cynthi’ in 


had given several times already. It 
not, however, deceive Aunt 
the least. 

“Well, is that all the name you got? 
Don’t Mammy eall dif- 
ferent when she seolds vet 

Now it so happened that this little 
maid who fared forth so bravely into un- 
known lands that summer day was afraid 
of her real name. She wouldn’t for any 
thing have attempted it. Her tongue had 
a trick of transposing sounds that some- 
times got her into difficulties; and at best 
this making people understand was the 


something 


” 


vou 
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most serious and complicated business 
she had encountered in her life. So she 
remained silent, helping herself indus- 
triously, contentedly, from the berry- 
bucket. 

“ And how’d you git here?’ marvelled 
old Cynthi’ Macklin, half to herself. 

With a momentary return of the morn- 
ing’s exuberant spirits, Flittermouse 
threw her arms »p and down and laughed 
out. “ Des flyed away!” she said. 

“Th-huh! An’ air you aimin’ to fly 
back? You ‘des’ better fly along home 
with me, till I can find out who wants 
ye the wust,” cooed the old woman, deep 
in her throat, fond blue eyes on the baby. 

Sut this it appeared the tired child 
was unable or unwilling to do. They 
made two or three starts, but each time 
Flittermouse lagged and came to a whim- 
pering stop. 

Cynthi’ was in a quandary. Neither 
the child nor the berries might safely be 
deserted, and she could not earry both. 
“Tf that triflin’ Orphy was with me,” she 
thought. “ But thar! the gal’s but a gal. 
i mind when she looked so much like 
this ’n’ nobody could ’a’ told ’em apart.” 

She was on the point of hanging 
the bucket in a tree, to be out of 
harm’s way until she could come back 
for it, when she had an inspiration. At 
a wet-weather spring that trickled from a 
bank she dipped a corner-of her apron 
and washed the dusty, berry-stained little 
face (“ Ain’t go’n’ ky,” said Flittermouse, 
heroically, mindful of past struggles), 
and, taking advantage of the refreshment 
temporarily afforded by this process and 
by a drink from a leaf cup, she mount- 
ed the two tired legs astride a good- 
sized _ stick-horse, which pranced over 
the remaining distance without a sign 
of fatigue. 

They turned in at a wooden gate half 
buried under honeysuckles. A _ house 
peeped at them through a sereen of cherry 
trees beyond. For all her light-hearted- 
ness in wandering, Flittermouse went sud- 
denly limp all over at the thought of 
getting somewhere at last. There were 
other houses in the neighborhood, of 
course, but they sat aloof to right and 
left of the road along which she had come, 
wherever was a sheltered lap of the hills 
or a spring hollow. The little girl yawn- 
ed, her mouth opening like a hollowed 


rose, the tongue curling up as it wer 
single interior petal; and “I’m z 
zeepy!” she complained, toddling 
Cynthi’ up the path. 

She was hardly able to make away 
the bread and butter she presently fo N 
in her hand. Sitting on the porch, be i1 
drooped and nodded over it, only |} S 
aware that a cheery old voice was reco 
ing a story for her benefit: “-And noise 
fire began to burn the stick, the st 
began to beat the dog, the dog began 
bite the pig, and the pig began to go 
After a while, in the big log room, Cynt 5 
Macklin stood looking down at a dim soun 


‘brown body relaxed in the depths of up ( 


feather bed. So heavy with sleep, so r par 
and fragrant! She had almost forgot migl 
what a bit of sweetness and tender er | 
a baby could be. She noticed how ess 
long lashes swept the cheeks, how | By 
under lip pushed the other slightly out mi 
place, like a twisted azalea bud. at tl 
“She does favor Orphy when she’ him 
baby; an’ then agin, she’s jist about { mad 
age o’ Sam’s Dythie,” the old lips 1 last 
mured, as Cynthi’ bent to lay a cl with 
over the slumber-flushed face. “ Jist who: 
about her size. Eh—law! Tl ventur’ een 
Dythie’s forgot me—wouldn’t reco’! but 
her granny a-tall. I’m e’en-about minded he ¢ 
to go over and see Zeke’s folks a-Sund read 
me and Orphy. Ef hit wasn’t for that 4 him 
no-~count boy o’ his’n—they ort to put : let | 
him to hoein’ corn. I seed him go on t a ol 
morning with a pole and a canful 0’ an 
red worms.” take 
She tiptoed away, turning to di ehe's 
gourd of water from the shelf by don 
kitchen door. Hi 
“Well!” she exclaimed, in astonish- vine 
ment. The gourd remained poised as and 
stared into the bucket. There, in 1 ner 
clear water, swam at some inconveni Cyn 
a couple of shining perch. iis 
“Well!” she said again. “That boy! her 
. . I will go over thar, come Sunda pore 
A smile spread slowly across her featur 0 
twinkling from her eyes in a sapp! 
gleam, seaming her pink cheeks i 
kindlier wrinkles than Orphy, just c ad 
ing in with her afternoon harvest rl 
berries, had ever suspected there. 3 
“FH’sh, Orphy,” was the grandmother’ ind 
greeting. “I got me a baby in ! 
asleep.” 
“T’'ll bet hit’s the little gal that v 
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in the road,” the girl whispered, 
ing in to look. “ Whose is she ?” 
[hat’s what we’ve got to find out, I 
the elder returned. “ But see 
vhat some one fetched us for supper! 
. Orphy, you blow up the fire, and I'll 
therectly to holp ye fix ’em.” 


She left the house, to lean over the 


gate. Chestnut flowers were falling 
essly through the dusk beneath the 
old memories came to her on the 
fume of these and the honeysuckles, 
heavy with the approach of evening. 
heard the deep brass of cow-bells, 
nded from winding paths that led 
t of the creek; fireflies began to 
rkle in the shadowed grass. She 
have been a maid harkening for 


r lover’s footfalls, so youthful a bright- 


s shone in her eyes. 

By and by the old man whom Flitter- 
se had first met was seen returning 

the same plodding gait. Cynthi’ hailed 
with a question—an inquiry that 

ide both forget the occasion of their 
meeting. John Provine responded 

th grave interest. No, he couldn’t say 

ose little gal had run away; he had 


en one up yon a piece this morning, 


had heard no stir of searching. No, 
ouldn’t come in, he was belated al- 
dy, settling with a feller that owed 
for some Jumber—been around and 


him have a ixtension of his note, like 


old fool. N-no, he’d be late to supper— 


nd then like as not Sis’ Betty she’d 
ce “n’ set hit off the table; you know 
’s kind o°— No, thank y’. Well, I 
*t know jist—” 
He found himself edging through the 
e-bound gate, setting himself erect, 
| getting hold of his most stately man- 
The gray curls that topped Aunt 
thi’s alert head quivered as their 
arer fluttered to the house; she seated 
guest in the place of honor on the 
‘ch, and took advantage of a_half- 
ble sigh from the sleeping child to 
and slip on—a bit of youth, of 
ler sentiment, of wistful remembrance, 
de visible—the lace collar that she had 
when a girl. 
‘And, Orphy, honey—if you'll hurry 


nd make up some o’ your best biscuits, 








and set on a jar of cherry preserves, [’ll-- 
I'll git ye a new dress in time for us to 
go to your Une’ Zeke’s a-Sunday,” she 
whispered, through the half-open door. 

“Good gal to work, ain’t she?” com- 
mented Provine, as the spirited old belle 
settled herself in the rocker opposite him. 
““ She’s shore goin’ it lively at that supper- 
gittin’. Her feet sounds like she was 
a-dancin’ again.” 

“T’m afeared you ’n’ me ’II git into a 
argu-mint if we set here too long, so I 
told her to hurry up a bite for us,” Cyn- 
thi’ answered, twinkling. “ Do you ricol- 
lect, John Awthur, the first quarrel we 
ever had?” Her cheeks were even pinker 
as she put the question. “ We’ve been 
quar'lin’ ever sence.” 

But there was no answering gleam of 
fun in his face. He made one or two 
efforts to speak, failed, and finally brought 
out: “I been sorry a thousan’ times about 
that. You was half promised to marry 
me, Cynthi’—and then you went and 
took Macklin.” 

“ Air you sorry you called me a witch ?” 

“I wish’t somebody’d a-whupped me 
right thar when I done it. I do, I do, 
shore. Might ’a’ learnt me some sense. 
Cynthi’,” he stole a glance at her half- 
averted face, “ you—you’re the only—” 

“ Thar—thar’s—I do b’lieve thar’s Clay 
Sanders a-comin’ home from’ work,” 
she cried, jumping up nervously as a 
girl, “Let’s us ask him about this 
here baby.” 

So it eame about that Flittermouse, 
feeling herself swung into a well-known 
resting-place, was not put to the trouble 
of opening her eyes. She had followed 
the beckoning of fate that day, and 
traversed a wider circuit than she would 
ever know, carrying, all unconscious, her 
lamp of love and joy and innocence to 
light sundry dark places. 

Flittermouse snuggled closer on the big 
shoulder, and murmured drowsily: 

“Oh, Pappy, I’m des been a-coming— 
tell ’oo—dot sz-z-schick’n for zupper.” 

And Aunt Cynthi’, hearing the gate 
close behind the pair, turned to the man 
beside her and asked eoyly, “ Do you ricol- 
lect ever seein’ me wear this here collar 
before, John Awthur?” 
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A Group of Modern English Painters 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


OR a generation or more it has 

been the fashion to reproach Eng- 

land with a lack of serious sesthetic 
advancement. As may be inferred, such 
an attitude arises, however, mainly from 
ignorance of the true aspects of the 
situation. It is indeed only lately that 
the aristocratic charm of British eight- 
centh-century art has been accorded its 
just measure of approval, while con- 
temporary effort is still popularly sup- 
posed to be represented by the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their pendants, and the 
habitual sentiment and pedantry of the 
Royal Academy. Yet nothing could be 
less exact than the assumption that there 
is at present no real esthetic progress in 
Great Britain. In point of fact, the ecoun- 
try is making notable strides in almost 
every branch of the fine arts. Although 
in painting proper the Glasgow School at 
present enjoys greater vogue abroad than 
any other group, it is by no means the 
only centre of activity. Unknown to 
the general public, either European or 
American, there is to-day in London a 
body of men whose aims are so distinct, 
and whose work is so characteristic, that 
it is incomprehensible that they should 
not have attained wider recognition. For 
a score of years there have been held at 
various minor galleries a series of exhibi- 
tions by certain younger spirits whose 
task has been to free art from the shackles 
of commercialism and officialism. Their 
creed is to paint not for popular approval 
or pecuniary reward, but for the sheer 
joy of self-expression. They have never 
had any permanent home. Their exist- 
ence has been itinerant, yet their ideals 
have remained steadfast, and, after a per- 
sistent struggle, they to-day oceupy the 
proudest position in current British art. 
The new English Art Club is the direct 
antithesis of the Royal Academy, and has 
happily furnished a wholesome antidote 
to academic ascendency. The Club has 
no officers beyond an executive committee, 


it awards no prizes, and holds no an: 
banquets. Its membership is small, 
by means of a judicious policy of 
vitation to outsiders in sympathy 
the cause, the exhibitions never fail 
prove coherent, stimulating, and sig 
icant. There can be no question as 
the salutary influence of the organizat 
as a whole. Its ideals have in a meas 
altered the very conception of painting 
England. It has injected vigor and 
dependence into that which was ti: 
and formal, and in its activities 
clearly be traced the future cours 
British art. 

The careers of most of these yo 
lions of the brush—these men who h: 
opened the eyes of their countryme: 
the beauty of every-day scene or to 
haunting appeal of the imaginati 
read singularly alike. The majority | 
studied at the Schools, preferably 
Slade, have gone afterward to Paris, 
have returned to cultivate those pu 
native sources of inspiration which | 
proved their strength and _ salvat 
While the initial exhibitions of the N 
English Art Club were Gallic and 
pressionistic, it is significant to note t 
they have year by year grown mor 
tional in character. After learning | 
to paint with that fusion of freedom 
science which is alone the gift of Fre: 
training, these young Britains have 
the wisdom to look about, and above, 
within-—to seek their themes in the sp! 
did pictorial and poetic heritage of t! 
own land and race. They are ecl 
and receptive. They know Manet 
Degas, Velasquez and Daumier. 1 
hark back now to the sumptuous V: 
tians, and now to the sturdy, pati 
Dutch, but they are more in sympa 


with Gainsborough, Romney, Constal 
and Turner. Instinctively they att: 


themselves to that great central tradit 
upon which the art of their country 
been founded. The important featur 
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scene The rk oT thes men, ial possibilities of British every day 
en to a greater extent, that f existence. Mr. Connard i 


Orpen, William Rothenstein t] l Ceol 


‘olleagues, more 
rose MeEvoy, and William Nichol- sorbed in pure problems of air, 1i 


an most of hi 1] 


air, light, and 

hile modern in treatment, is not color, and from his Chelsea studio sends 

ts mid- Victorian affiliations. forth canvases that reveal a distinguished 

r less consciously thev all glanes enss design and a elarity of tone 

rd t gracious, departed days, to hich are full of wsthetie stimulus His 

London of fifty vears ago. to the full ork has a singular sparkle and erispness 

the slender furniture, and that in- of touch and an unfailing regard for 
ble poetry which clings to things dee 


rative ensemble. A comparatively 


nd gone. There is hardly 


one new man. Mr. Connard’s place is already 
ng them who has not succumbed to assured. and his progress will be followed 
persuasive spell. and the result has ith inereasing pleasure and 


inte re st. 


devoting himself 
to landseape and 


to the Less individual. and 
as nothing else has at ne the pie alte rnate ly 


interiors, is 
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are 
es about which 


on and fan- 


vhich is magical 
weal, and their 
ch is ever eloquent 

th insight and sym- 
There are few 

artists who have carried 
rther that indoor 
poetry, that sense of 
ppressed life in inani 
nx. 


ite tnt 


is, and that 
eurl s affinity between 
person and place which 
are the dominant char- 
cteristics of these can- 
vases. It is a simpler, 
more deliberate world 
hich this art invokes, 

orld that has passed, 


but hich has been Fe- 





< led with patient per- 
ception from fragments 
that still exist in thi 





nt corners of Ken- 
n or Bloomsbury 


While choosing similar 


























_— jects, these men dif- 
fer in their several in- 
rpretations. Mr. Or- 
heing an Irishman, 
inclined to mix hu- 
r with his se ntiment; ; 
Mr. McEvoy is not with- 
t a certain depth and 
gnane of feeling: 
Mr. Rothenstein is PorTRAIT OF Mrs. HOWARD 
re and dramatie. i 
Although this is 
rhaps the most dis- 
ve phase of the art of the for going Orpen’s torts, and the same mav be said 
must net be assumed that they of Mr. Rothenstein, Mr. John. and M1 
t only interiors. The most whol Nicholson. There is little of the speci 
feature of modern British esthetic bravura of certain latter-day executants 
leavor is that its exemplars cover a n this work Athrmative in coneeption, 
de field and are seldom the victims of t shows a weleome dignity and balan 
single mode or method Portraitur d us ms to give a sense of tl 
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itter. An acknowledged exponent of the 
tradition, whether in por- 


still-life, is William 


Nicholson, who has evolved from a mas- 


traiture, genre, or 
ter of the poster into a painte r of exc p- 


; 


nal quality. The simplicity and direct- 
ness of his earlier manner still cling to 
him, and thereto have been added a fluent, 
through restricted, command of color and 
an inereased freedom oi pattern. 

It is unnecessary to consider in detail 
the varied activities of these men and of 
se who are in more or less close sym- 
pathy with their efforts. The general 
of modern English art is toward 
broad, constructive effects rather than 


ite and patient analysis. Pure land 
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cape is represented by 


ind Line SEV E 


Priestman, 


Professor Holme 


» his early convictions, 
and Gallie while in the 


drawings of J« seph Cra 
{ 


vynthetie economy « 


calls the Japanes 


hay 


py, 


re and Ss 


retmnal 


hs Col 


supe rb 


Mv | all 


Club hav een reinforced by 


daring brush of Mr. Sargent, 


we 


he r several 
the exhibitions of the New E 


ne 
I 


} 


the 


wl 


sends a dazzling series of sketel 

in Spain, Sicily, or Palestine, an 
vith them may be mentioned the 
and masterly water-colors of the | 
Brabazor hose genius Mr. Sarg 


idyll 
Mark Fisher, by the more lyrical Bertra 


Walter Sickart, 


al 


statement whi 


' 
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first to discover. Yet, despite the Chosen Pictures arranged last season a 
strides made by the C) ib during 1 he Grafton Galleries by Mr. | rancis 
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st few vears, it must not be in Iloward that the significance of the ne 
rred that all new and worthy achiev movement was revealed for the first time 
nfined to these displays. The in anything approaching its proper 
a xhibitions of the International strength Public pinion here became 
Society of Seulptors, Painters, and cussed upon painters whose work had 
Gravers, the reeent showing of Inde- hitherto been scattered, and the resultant 
dent British Art at Messrs. Agnews, impression proved most — stimulating 
lately inaugurated Goupil Salon, the Hung according te the individual grouy 
New Gallery, and even the Royal Acad- system, it was possible to study each man 
have disclosed a notable array i rk consecutively and in perspective, 
nt along various inferesting lines ind hence to arrive at a definite idea as 
: It was, however, in the exhibition of to its author’s place in the onward marel 
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| : British art The balance of interest 
f : ‘mirat maintained between the 
f if ilistic painters, such as Charles Shan- 
: ! d Charles Ricketts, who are re 
i) § erved tor later consideration, and the 
t' 4 realists, decorative men, intimists. and 
‘ 
VW ( ho, like Mr. Strang, and indeed 
Mr. Shannon himself, cultivate more than 
manner WI ile the disting lished 
rtraiture Mr. George Henry was not 
erie het 1 elsew hers the supple 
I I Mr. | ive! the Ve lasquez- 
\ f George Lambert, and the 
ing, penetrant touch of Professor 
Sauter each counted at its just value. 
al spilay as a whol was a complete 
ndication for modern British art. It 
: ed 1 welcome measure that firm 
grasp of actuality and that imaginative 
rvor which form the basis of all worthy 
vsthetic attainment. 
Such an exhibition as that at the 
(;rafton Galleries was bound to diselos 
ints of general as well as particular 
erest English painting during the 
past decad has undergone radical] 
changes. Obviously poetic and literary 
subjects have disappeared save from the 
valls of the Royal Academy New mo- 
tives and new methods are rapidly sup- 
’ planting the old and outworn, and on 
j every side are signs of strength and 
t vitalitv. From Whistler and the Seoteh- 
men have been learned the compelling 
inity of tone and atmosphere, and the 
necessity tor a well-conceived design. 
There are echoes of French training in 
the greater freedom of brushwork and 
the less stilted choice of the me, but. best 
4 f all, British art has developed from 
ithir It is to-day replete with na- 
nal flavor, not brooding over Renais- 
e legend, or ¢ l 
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g ly copying 
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Iscape-painters again go frankly forth 
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to meadow and down as did Consta 
Old Crome; atter industri $ st 
icient sites and costumes the pa t 
th past to-day celebrates the less ! 
charm of Victorian days, and insti 
peerless, mail-clad knights we at 





mor pt to see a group of morris-« 

making ore the park g 

Art in so long divorced 

popular life, is again being huma 
It s reasserting that wholesoms 

vhich it so richly enjoyed in the 

of Hogarth and George Morland 


ich vell 
ot al 
It is s 


nigh perished under the 


ecademic ste ril t\ 


ich men as Mr. Steer, Mr. Or 


and their colleagues who are respons 
for this transformation. They ar 
ing their generation style and 
They are not slaves to detail, the 
at nature broadly and synthetical] 


thro igt 
he } 


British 
it 


their inspiration is 


through. Thus far cannot 


tained that this art is technically as g 
vanced or self-reliant as that of man 
responding groups of painters on t : 


Continent. When it comes to matters 


sheer craftsmanship, certain of thes 


bear the stamp of amateurs, vet the 
veal qualities of sincerity and sing S| 
mindedness which do much toward e¢ ! 


manipul 


lack 
the 


for t he 
Not 


ot 
least 


yx nsating 


dexte rity. 


encourag 


feature of British painting is its in 

and unaffected charm. There is s re 
thing frank and wholesome about 

life in London and the studios of K : 

sington and Chelsea which no ot I 
community of .the kind ean dupli 

Clustered along the river’ bank d 
surrounded by gardens, they bre te 
the strength and sanity, the s 

dignity and_ refinement, of a 1 


things of the is 


fragrance. 


which, in spirit, 


Max 


time 
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The Disillusioned 


BY EUGENIA 


[ was just before sunrise when Filo- 
ena knocked at the strange Signo- 
i's door, and obeying a summons 


ter, found the lady already dressed 
atching dawn brighten over Rome. 
‘Macche!” 
for it 
early. 


exclaimed Filomena, in sur- 


was spring and the sun 


[he lady stood with her back to the 
her figure, tall and frail, was sil- 


tted sharply against the growing 
and something in its attitude 


“The Signora is sad 
“ The 
But the lady’s 


led Filomena. 
ave Rome so soon,” she said. 


ora has been erying.” 


were dry as she turned with a list- 
gesture, and the Italian woman 
eht the gray streak in her hair 
ved more clearly than usual. 
‘T am not crying, Filomena, only 
ing that I could want to ery,” she 


ned. 


“Macche!” cried Filomena again, 
ich meant that the Signora’s words 


ildered her. The lady spoke in slow, 
eful Italian, which she handled as one 


ld a musical instrument half forgot- 
K and of long ago. 
For three davs_ she had occupied 
iena’s very humble. guest - room, 
‘or three days Filomena had been 
erly bewildered by what she said, 
vhat she was, and the mystery of 


heing there at all. The Signora was 
\merican and, though plainly dressed 
ck, was evidently a great lady. 
Why. then, did she take a place out- 
f the Roman walls, in an osteria, 
* Vini Dei Castelli ” painted in blue 
on the outside of its crumbling 
and sit alone all the evening in the 
n where Italian laborers came at 
lay to eat macaroni and drink pale 
it of thick glass ‘goblets? 
strange Signora had with 
from Filomena’s own sister 
vorked in America, and it was this 
rs room that the lady had insisted 
Tou. CXXI.—No. 722.—31 





come 


essage 
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FROTHINGHAM 


upon occupying in spite of Filomena’s 
protests. 

At first the Signora had been gay 
and charmed with everything. But 
that evening she grew quiet, and it 
was then that Filomena first suspected 
her to be waiting for some one. The 
next morning on the loggia where she 


had her breakfast she seemed to be wait- 
ing still, and that evening when she came 
back from a day of mysterious absence 
she looked disappointed, listless, and very 
pale. So it went on through the second 
day, and it seemed more and more as 
though she were waiting. 

there was 
gray in her soft dark hair, her skin was 
delicately marred by and _ there 
were lines and shadows under her eyes; 


The Signora was not voung: 


time, 


but her figure was frail and slender as 
a girl’s, and about her whole person 
floated something rare and impalpable 


which made Filomena think that a man 
might die for love of her still. It 
almost incredible that should 
for one who did not come. 

Before the third day the Signora de- 
cided to leave. 


was 


she wait 


found what she 

came for?” ventured Filomena. 
“No; that is forever. 

me at six o’clock to-morrow 


“The Signora has not 


Wake 
morning, for 
I shall leave by the early train.” 

And so it that Filomena 
just after dawn, and was sur- 
prised to find the lady dressed and stand- 
ing by the window. 

* Ft foolish to come so early, 
as the not leave for 
hours. but since the Signora ordered 
if 


gone 


happened 


eame in 


seemed 


train does some 


” 


The lady said that she would break- 
fast at half past six in the loggia, and 
walk down the street a little way in the 
But before half past six 
something happened. Filomena met the 
“ A Signore 
breakfast,” she an- 


mean time. 


Signora at the garden door. 


has arrived for 
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nounced, breathlessly, “an American 
Signore! He waits in the loggia.” 

But instead of changing color and 
hastening to the loggia as Filomena had 
expected, the lady passed into the gar- 
den slowly and with her habitual listless 
grace. “I hoped that in coming here 
I should escape American Signori!” she 
said. “ You see, Filomena, I live with 
them always; my husband, my brothers, 
my cousins, all, all are American Si- 
gnori!” And then closing her parasol 
she went up the flight of wooden steps 
that led to the loggia, and passed to 
her room with searcely a glance at 
the stranger. 

Before packing a silver tea-caddy she 
measured some tea for her breakfast. 
“Ttalian tea is very good,” she explained 
to Filomena, careful not to hurt her 
feelings. “ But in America we have a 
very special kind which we cannot do 
without. Now I wonder—” she paused 
to look through the window toward the 
loggia, where she could see the shoulder 
of the American Signore. “ Does he 
speak much Italian?” 

‘None. I speak a little English with 
him.” 

‘Good. Then if I speak only Italian 
he will think I am Italian and we 
ean have breakfast together in beau- 
tiful silence. He shall have some of my 
tea.” She measured a double quantity 
and put her tea-caddy into a suit-case. 

“He has been here before,” volun- 
teered Filomena, “but never for break- 
fast. He usually comes at midday with 
the other artists.” 

There was a long table on the loggia, 
and the new arrival sat at one end of it. 
The Signora took her seat at the other 
end as far away as possible, which was 
still not as far as she wished, for she 
wanted these last hours to herself, and 
was almost sorry she had arranged to 
make tea for him. He had risen when 
she came out, and bowed gravely; but 
fortunately for her mood he had seemed 
to forget her on reseating himself, and re- 
turned to his contemplation of the house- 
tops. During her brief glance at him she 
had received an impression that the un- 
welcome stranger was a gentleman dressed 
in gray homespun and unusually tall. 

The loggia where they sat was very 
quiet. Its plastered walls were frescoed 


with vignettes of mountain and sea, 
of contadini variously occupied. Vi 
clung to its wooden pillars and also al 
the railing of the narrow staircase t] 
led to it from the garden, and am 
the houses round the garden green thi) 
growing in boxes and tin cans were 
posited wherever space could be fi 
for them. 

All these things were drenched 
light—light of a brilliant and smoke! 


clarity ; for Rome, unlike other cities, do 


not sully her skies. Her breath is 
stained with soot and gas; her sunsh 
is clear, burning inviolate. 

The Signora, who was to make | 
own tea, waited for the water to lb 
and crumbled her bread languidly, lo 


ing at the rich orange of an opposit 


wall and the vine that roved upon 


without receiving apparent pleasure fr 


the sight. 


Filomena came out upon the loge 


with two cups, and the lady spoke to | 
“Try to make the Signore understa 
that I have some tea which I shal] 
glad to share with him,” she said. 

Filomena struggled with a few Ff 
lish words, which the stranger underst: 
thereby showing unusual intelligenc: 

“Thank the Signora, but I always t 
water for my breakfast,” he answer 
and from his accent she thought him 
be English. 

“Tell him,” she continued, wit! 
looking at him, “that I have enoug! 
the teapot to give him a cup if 
changes his mind.” And Filomena tra 
lated again, reluctantly, for the com: 
seemed to her a foolish one. 

“Tell the Signora that I never cha 
my mind,” answered the stranger. 

“You hear what he says,” cried F 
mena, in Italian. 

The lady paused with her hand o 


teacup. Was it possible that amusem: 


*} 


had sounded in the stranger’s voic 


Did he understand Italian? A spirit 
adventure entered into her suddenly. 

“Yes, I hear, Filomena. He n 
be a very terrible person,” she 
Pouring out a steaming cup of tea, 
held it toward him. 

“Prenda,” she urged, addressing | 
with the gracious and impersonal sn 
of one dispensing favors from the 
table of an afternoon reception. 


he 
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le bowed a silent negative, and look- 
him for the first time, she saw that 
ace was long, thin, and rather 
holy; but there was certainly 
ment in his eyes. 

Strangers are often particular about 
tea,” said Filomena; “the Eng- 
hey say, are more particular than 

[hat is not true,” answered the lady, 
some spirit. “Years ago we dis- 
English tea so much that when 

ip-load of it eame to one of our 
e threw it all into the sea.” 

It seemed to her that the Englishman 
ite moved a little restively. 

Dio mio!” exclaimed Filomena. 

You ean find the whole story written 
in books,” continued the Signora. 
Then it must be true; but what ex- 
vanee!” After this Filomena went 

superintend the boiling of the Si- 
ra’s egg, so the lady and the stranger 
left alone on the loggia. 
Prenda,” she urged again, pointing 

e empty cup; but the artist declined 


a gesture. 


‘The Signora is, however, more than 

d,” he said, in excellent Italian. 

And the lady smiled: she could not 

» it. “ Please,” she said, in English. 

Thank you, I will,” he answered her, 
same tongue. 

Why wouldn’t you take it in Italian ?” 
ed, as he rose and came to her 
the table to take his cup. 

Because of vour unwillingness to 

me in the tongue you thought 

derstood.” 

‘Will you have one lump of sugar, 

Three, please.” 

‘It is too much,” said the Signora, 

she dropped it in. 

When he had returned to his seat they 

d at each other across the table 
mutual curiosity. But the slightly 
neholy face of the artist did not 
and the Signora did not lose her 
languor. 
ither of them was young, and the 
that had made their lives had 
ed their faces with lines no future 

d wholly change. 

[ am eonsidered to speak Ttalian 

” she said. “How did you know I 

anything else ?”’ 


“ Americans usually speak English— 
of a kind,” explained the artist. 

This was hard to bear; but the lady 
hore it, remembering her thrust about 
Revolutionary tea, given at a moment 
when he was conversationally defenceles 

“ Tlow did you know I was American ?” 

‘ By your walk when you came through 
the garden.” 

“Ah,” she murmured, _reflectively, 
thinking Filomena must have been right 
to call him an artist, and wondering if 
he were sculptor or painter. It seemed 
to her that in evening dress he would 
look very much the grand seigneur, and 
that even in the gray homespun and seat- 
ed at this table of the people he bore 
himself as one accustomed to the drawing- 
rooms of great ladies; but his face was 
that of one who has thought much, and 
there was power in his large gray eyes, 
so the Signora imagined that though he 
might go to courts and drawing-rooms 
he could pass out of them willingly, 
indifferent to their artificial and _ po- 
tent glamour. 

For a while no more words passed be- 
tween them: but the artist watched her 
when he was sure she did not notice it. 

Of all adorable attributes belonging to 
the outward woman, grace had always 
seemed to him the most adorable, and 
this unknown lady who made his tea 
had grace. The lines of her throat and 
shoulders and arms were long and love- 
ly, and the poise of her body as she sat 
at the table was lovely too. Her face 
was not beautiful, and it was one for 
which “pretty” would have seemed a 
debasing term; personally the artist could 
not think of a merely pretty woman 
without impatience. It was also a face 
through which a slightly tired and 
disillusioned spirit had found expres 
sion, but even in this expression ther 
was grace. 

A bird began to sing in the bamboo 
tree which stood against the yellow wall, 
and presently the Signora forgot the 
egg Filomena had boiled so carefully, 
and leaning her chin upon her hand, 
zhe listened. 

The sound of the first song-bird can 
hurt strangely, or exquisitely, or miser- 
ably, according to the things that still 
are, or that have passed away from the 
heart of him who hears it. It touches 


— 
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suddenly where one has not been touched 
during a long winter of time or experi- 
ence, and the listener finds he had for- 
gotten how sad a thing life can be, or 
one how full of eestasy. 

The little bird sang on in the sunshine, 
the Signora continued to listen with her 
chin leaning on her hand, and the artist 
still watched, and longed to ask what 
the singing meant or did not mean for 
her. Finally a queer dim smile came 
upon her lips—a*smile that seemed part- 
ly of bitterness, partly of regret, and 
wholly of disillusion. Then she ceased 
listening to the bird and continued to 
eat her breakfast. 

At that moment Filomena came out 
upon the loggia to ask if the Signora’s 
suit-ease was ready to be taken down, 
but she had heard the two stranieri talk- 
ing together in their own tongue, and 
wondered if this was not the Signore so 
anxiously waited for, though the lady 
had pretended to know nothing of him. 

“Does the Signora still intend leaving 
this morning?” she asked. 

“Certainly, Filomena. Why not?” 

“Eh! What can I know? The Si- 
gnora first said that she intended leav- 
ing only to-morrow.” 

The stranieri understood perfectly, and 
as their eyes met they smiled. 

“There are some few things still to 
put away,” said the Signora. “TI will 
come soon, but the vettura does not arrive 
for three-quarters of an hour yet.” 

“T did not know you were going this 
morning,” observed the artist. The lady 
found no answer to this and sat silently 
erumbling bread with her left hand. 
“ Are you really going to-day?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“Tn half an hour.” 

“Tt seems a foolish thing to leave 
Rome on a day like this,” he murmured, 
looking about him. 

“T must,” she answered; but sat on 
in the sunshine, and they talked a little 
of the changes in Rome. He asked her 
if she had seen the dusty electric-light 
fixtures that encircled the very dingy 
Madonna of the Via del Babuino. She 
said that she had, and that it was terri- 
ble. Then he wondered if the light that 
had been kept burning for hundreds of 
years in the Palazzo della Scimmia was 
now electric. 


‘But I don’t know the Palazzo de 
Scimmia,” said the Signora. “ And 
have they kept a light burning in it 
hundreds of veare ?” 


“ Because a long time ago a moi 





stole a girl from the palace, and si: 
then a light is always kept on th 
race tower to guide her should sh« 
to come back.” \ 
“ Tlow charming!” exclaimed thx 
gnora. “I should like to see it. H 
does one get there ?” 
‘You cross the Corso and 
Via dei Portughesi—” 
‘But how do I know how to find 
Via dei Portughesi ?” 


oO TO 


oO 


“It is no matter,” said the art 
“sinee you leave Rome in half an hx 

‘I am quite reconciled to elect 
lights,” said she, reverting to the 1 
with a little haste. “They are th 
advance of civilization which do no har 
but they can never replace the flame 
is kindled and guarded by watchers r 
holy places.” 

‘I can never forgive them for ma 
the moon look tarnished,” said the art 


“and one sometimes wonders if thi 





not symbolical of our modern comparat t 

clarity of thought, which exposes the 1 H 

lacy of a belief we held sacred, the 

driness of a place where we have , 

shipped, and gives us no good tl 

in return.” Sig 
She was silent for a while, and 

was a shadow in her eyes. “One n t “Hi 

answer you,” she said at last, “ trail 


I eannot—at least I cannot ir 
an hour.” 


“There are only twenty minutes 1 
he observed, looking at his watch. 

“Yes, and I must go up to close 
suit-case.” 

“Tt is such a lovely day,” he said, 
apparent vagueness. Her silence se¢ 
an assent. “Isn’t it a pity—” he lb 
Still the Signora said nothing. “I 
pose it is absolutely necessary for 
to go this morning.” poor 

* Not absolutely.” 

Then the artist became bold. 
there anything which could induce 


erin cats nant 


to stop ove r?” 


as | 

The Signora looked at him, and a s1 

eame into her eyes. It was a chan t 

smile, which seemed to assure him of 
confidence. “TI wonder if you know | | 











t 


THE DISIL 


table I am,” she said; “ you might 
a long time without meeting any 
respectable as myself.” 
[ am sure of it,” he said, without 
siasm. “Is there nothing which 


| induce you—¢ 


Yes,” she answered, finally. 
Anything which I ean do?’ 
the smile came to her lips as well 


He paused. 


her eves. “ Yes,” she said, again. 
Will vou let me show you the Pa- 
della Secimmia ?” 
‘Yes,” she said, a third time. 
Thank you,” he cried; “we will go 
first.” 
Signora laughed as a girl might 
at the beginning of a day of 
ey. “But I must make a condi- 
’ she added. 
Which is?’ 
We are socially unknown to each 
Let us remain so. At the end of 
day you will not know my name, 
- shall I ask for yours. It is probable 
ve could find friends in common, 
e will not seek them. In this way 
hall be free and responsible to no 
or our uneconventionality, not even 
r own names. Do you agree?” 
He bowed. ‘Since vou wish it.” 
‘Eeeo la vettura!” announced Filo- 
from the loggia. 
Send it away,” commanded _ the 
enora. 
‘Send it away!” exclaimed Filomena. 


How then will the Signora take her 


She will not take it.” 
“Then the Signora stays—?’ 
‘One more day.” 
‘But we will keep the vettura,” said 
irtist. 
lady then went to her room to put 
hat, and when she came back her face 
more severe. “There is one thing 
I insist upon,” she said. “I must 
an honest half of our expenses.” 
The artist laughed. “I am not at all 
r,’ he assured her. 
It is a question of principle, not 
be 
Now I am almost sure you come 
New England,” he said. “ Perhaps 
from Boston.” 
[ am not joking,” said the lady. 
‘Nor am I,” said the artist. “It 
ld please me to be your host for 
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one day in Rome. Why must you deprive 
me of what would pl ase me?” 

‘I am not spending the day with you 
only to please you,” she said, less severely. 

“Thank you. Of course,” he added, 
‘it shall be as you wish.” 

“ Of course.” 

They went out to find a shabby little 
victoria waiting for them, and when the 
artist had assured himself that the horse 
was neither lame nor wounded, as is too 
often the case with Roman cab-horses, he 
gave his orders, and took a seat beside 
the lady. The sun was hot and bright, 
and there was the spirit of a holiday in 
the air, or so at least it seemed to the 
Signora and the artist as they drove up 
the Via Flaminia toward the city. 

“Are you a famous person?” asked 
the Signora. 

“ What do you think ?” 

She looked at him critically. His lean 
face under the Panama hat did not show 
a line of futility or emptiness, and she 
seemed to read upon it distinction of 
thought and achievement, as well as 
of birth. 

‘TI think it probable that you are. It 
mav be that I know your name quite 
well, and even that a picture of yours 
hangs in my drawing-room. I wonder 
which one it could be?” 

“Do vou really wish to see the Palazzo 
della Seimmia?” he asked, as they en- 
tered Rome under the Porta del Popolo. 
“It is nothing. in itself—nothing, I mean, 
in the way of beauty.” 

“But I like the story,” she protested. 
“Please, please take me to the Palazzo 
della Seimmia '” 

The artist had ordered their driver to 
pass through the Piazzo di Spagna. 
Surrounded by warm-tinted irregular 
buildings that make lovable such things 
as the American bank, the large hotel, 
the tourist agency, and a variety of 
expensive shops, this square is to the 
average stranger the heart of his Rome. 
And it had never been more brilliant nor 
more full of life than on this May morn- 
ing. Drivers seated on the boxes of their 
vetture talked and called to each other 
while they waited to be engaged. Insistent 
individuals who carry trays of mosaics to 
sell were already there waiting to attack 
the tourists. The picturesque old beggar 
in a wide-brimmed hat was there also, 
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just as he had been for years, and brown 
barelegged boys with merry and violent 
eyes played about the low wide brim 
of Bernini’s sunken fountain. There 
were other and more decorative urchins 
dressed in green velveteen with red trim- 
mings, which are intended to please the 
artists and strangers whom they seek to 
coerce into buying tight little bunches 
of flowers. Above the fountain, above the 
gorgeous color of flower booths at its feet, 
and the square with its insistent and 
clamorous life, rose the famous steps, 
sumptuous and glowing in the hot light; 
tier above tier of sunburned stone mount- 
ing triumphantly to where the obelisk 
shot upward, and the twin towers of La 
Trinita dei Monti burned with amber 
and orange against the clear intense blue 
of an Italian sky. 

The Signora and the artist looked in 
silence, each thankful to the other for 
withholding the usual exclamations of 
approval. She imagined that his praise 
of all things would be sparing and fine; 
while from her, from this frail and deli- 
cately faded woman, he could not expect 
criticism that was other than fastidious. 

“You are American,” he said, “and 
I have discovered in you some regrettable 
Puritan tendencies, yet surely you are 
not wholly a New England woman.” 

“My mother was from Virginia,” she 
answered. 

He thought this accounted for her 
charm—for her allure, which is a thing 
one does not often meet among women 
of the North. “I do not always share 
the admiration of our woman,” he said. 

“Our woman!” she repeated, in sur- 
prise. “TI thought you were English.” 

“So I imagined when you told Filo- 
mena about throwing English tea into 
the Boston harbor. No, I am an Amer- 
ican who has lived sufficiently long in 
Europe to find his countrywoman too 
angular in movement and manner. Her 
very frankness and honesty are a menace 
to her charm. If she thinks all she says, 
which is admirable, she is too apt to say 
all she thinks, which is less admirable. 
If she has intelligence and cultivation, 
as-is usually the case, she is too apt to 
assault you with these things instead of 
letting them be gradually divined. She 
seems a woman without twilight moods. 
Her personality is always placed, as it 


were, in a high, incredibly clear li, 
and one is too conscious of her surfa: 
of its vigor, its brilliancy, its eleganc 
which sometimes becomes the me 
stylish—and of another quality, or | 
of quality, which makes it a little h: 
If I painted her, it would be wit} 
chiaro-oseuro.” 

“This is all very interesting,” said 1 
Signora, “and doubtless true. Th; 
you very much. In the mean tim 
are passing through the Corso, a1 
shall probably never be here again 
to-day.” 

Very soon they turned to the ri 
and plunged into the labyrinth of 
and narrow streets which lies bet 
the Corso and the Tiber. It was ¢ 
here even on this May morning, for t 
is ne sunlight, and not more than a 
of sky to be seen between the row 
houses which stand shoulder to shou 
tall, dark, and reticent, as though ¢g 
ing some gloomy secret. 

As the artist had said, the Pal: 
della Scimmia was not beautiful: 
the Signora lingered by it for the 
of the story. It pleased her to t! 
of the light kept burning on the t 
during so many years for the sak« 
myth. “If it were burning for 
useful purpose I should not care 
at all,” she said. “TI like the old terr 
too, and the church near by. Ni 
of them seems to belong to the drea 
Bernini period. Now I suppose,” 
added, “that I am betraying a h 
ignorance when I say the Bernini p: 
was dreadful. Perhaps, even, ther 
no Bernini period, only a Bernini; 
it always seems to me that the pretent 
vagaries of some Roman church de 
tions have the particular form of od 
ness that belongs to Bernini statues.” 

Instead of correcting her the a1 
said he thought they were going to 
a delightful day. Everything that 
companion said pleased him, and sh« 
finding that it pleased her to say al 
anything to him. 

“Would you ‘like to go to the P 
tine?” he asked. “We ean sit w 
certain ilex trees that I know of and 
over Rome, and talk or not as we 
till lunch-time. It will cost us just 
lira apiece; not the lunch, but th 
trance to the Palatine.” 
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Signora thought it would be “And it is so long ago that there are 

and they started once again, no dates,” she continued, “only when 

ig through more dark streets, and the moon has once filled and emptied 

ng now and then upon wide squares her horns of gold do we know a month 
re old men and young lay asleep in has gone.” 


shadow, and where there were foun- “ And telegraphs are not invented, nor 
with dolphins and mermaids dis- maps, so that an island beyond the 
g themselves in perpetually run-  horizon’s rim is in the ‘ Far Away,’ and 
water. every man is at least first cousin to 
the Forum they paused a while, a god.” 
ng at its ruins tumbled about in “Then it must be indeed long ago,” 
t sunshine, helplessly vielding the said the lady, in a different tone. “So 
ts of their past. long ago that it does not seem the same 
Here are the beggars again,” said world—or will not seem so to-morrow.” 
artist. “ There is one with an un- “And what with railways, steamers, 
nt hand on your left—don’t look. and the imminent air-ship, there will 
the other side is a boy turning wheel soon be no ‘ Far Away,’” said the artist, 
rsaults to earn a penny. He is a “and we may not have any divine parent- 
ty boy, too, as we could see if age, and there may be no gods, or any- 
topped turning. Now come the’ thing beyond what we see.” 
graph and mosaic venders, and in She did not answer, and he led her 


oment there will be men asking to to the right where a wide terrace of 
ir guides. Here is the entrance to grass and trees overlooks Rome and the 
Palatine,” he said. “ And several Tiber. “We ean sit here under th 


les. No, no, my friend, we would trees,” he said, “and be cool and away 
er not know anything about any- from tourists.” 
ng. We must pay an entrance fee They spent the morning in the shad- 
this little house. Have you your. ow of an ilex tree, and the artist began 
ready ?” by asking her to tell him something of 
‘You are very good to play with,” said that past which had been so dear. “I was 
Signora, as he helped her from the here as a girl studying art,” she said, 
iage. “Iam glad I did not go away giving her confidence simply. “I had 
morning.” no talent, but I wanted life; and to have 
‘But I am sorry we cannot play to- a studio in Rome and be free seemed 
r after to-day, and that we did not life. Very soon the man came. He 
some years ago,” he answered. wanted life, too, at the time. All people 
is remark seemed to make her thought- want it when they are young; as they 


and she did not speak again till they grow older :nany of them are content 
ched the summit of the famous hill to exist without it, others go on wanting 
palaces, where broken columns, lonely it always.” 


gments of wall, and ruined arches now “You have wanted it always,” said 
d gauntly, drearily piteous. the artist. “ But he 
[ think I am glad that we do not She smiled faintly. “ It seems strange 


each other’s name, nor ever shall,” to me now that he could have awakened 
| the Signora. “It adds to this sense rapture and soaring hours for which 
ave of high adventure in an unknown tthe stars seemed too low.” she answered. 
.” The artist caught her mood. “* After a while I was married, and I have 
‘Do you think that the land can be had a good husband, but if I had known 
ece’” he asked. She paused to con- how it would be I think I should not 


er the question. have dared. We had a childless mar- 

‘ Yes,” she said, finally, “I think the riage and the years have been many; 
| may be Greece.” they have also been lean and cramped, 
I am sure that this day is not on the and if at any time the right man had 
dar,” said the artist. “It is some- come, a man who was perhaps a genius, 

ing dropped out of time, or into it, or a vagabond, or both, and had said 
~~ 


like of which was not before, nor will ‘Come out into this great free world 
again.” and drink of life with me, God knows 
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whether I should have gone or not! God 
knows! I do not.” 

With a half-stifled gesture she lifted 
her hands and pushed back the hair from 
ner forehead. “ But the man never came, 
you see. That kind do not find their 
way into New England. We have al- 
ways lived at home until this year, when 
we came back for a visit to this old 
world, and I begged off three days for 
myself and Rome. I went to Filomena’s 
because I wished to meet no one I knew. 
I wanted to plunge alone into the sea 
of memories. I was willing that my 
heart should bleed with longing for the 
self that was gone—for days that had 
passed away. I wished to stand on the 
same spots and live over again the same 
hours; if they hurt me, at least I should 
feel nearer to them. So for two days 
I went to and fro in this city of mem- 
ories. I trod the old streets, listened to 
the fountains, I saw the oranges ripen- 
ing under the southern wall, I bathed 
myself in this wonderful clear light. 
‘Tt was here,’ I said, ‘and here, and 
here, that I was happy! that I was 
young! that I ealled to life and that 
life answered!’ ” 

She paused and something of the same 
look was in her face that had been there 
in the morning while she listened to 
the hird in the bamboo tree. 

“The things I had believed in those 
days are not true,” she continued, “ the 
things I hoped for have failed, the 
ecstasies and tears—-what were they? I 
felt myself a sublime creature—I ask 
myself now if I was not a foolish one. 
Eeeo! I am old and I do not care. It 
is over!” 

“Tn the first place vou are not old, 
and in the next you do eare,” he 
said. “Whether it is the end or not I 
cannot say. It need not be, but yet it 
may be. Life is strange, and perhaps 
one of the least strange things about it 
is that we feel it to be so, though we 
have never known anything else. It is 
almost as though we were born into this 
world with the knowledge of something 
transcending it. We are conscious of a 
justice, of possible completions and per- 
fections which life does not achieve; this 
might be a poet’s argument for the exist- 
ence of God. and perhaps a poet’s argu- 
ment is the best—if not the only one.” 


For a while they were silent. 
wind searcely moved the trees al 
them, and the noise of the city rea 


them dimly. Suddenly and unexpect 


ly she looked at the artist and sm 
“Tt is good,” she said, “to be abl 
talk to one who understands.” 

“So you think I understand?” 

She answered nothing, but look 
him, smiling still. “I find myself 
dering what sort of a woman you 
loved,” she said, after a while. 

“As to that, I have loved several 
a way. There are different things 
may call love.” 

“T am speaking of the thing 
there is only one.” 


yf 


“ That was so long ago,” he answ 

But he told her how it had com 
his life and gone from it, and h 
her other things besides, for he { 
her sympathy exquisite, and knew 
her understanding was perfect, t! 
she did not assure him of it, but list 
motionless with her eyes on his face, 
silently save for an occasional qu 
or comment which was tender, humor 
or penetrating, as fitted his sul 
Though he spoke of other women 
never for an instant lost his consci 
ness of the one who listened to 
Dark, frail, worn, her stillness and 
tleness rested him like quiet n 
Youth could boast of no such el 
That life had bruised her in some 
he knew, and she was one to 
bruises. She was also one for wh 
man longed to fight life that it n 
spare her. He was regretting that 
a woman should have come into his 
only for a few hours, and he knew 
this day together would enter per 
nently into the existence of both of t 
but of this he said nothing, obser 
instead that it was time for luncl 
and that he was going to take her 
quiet hotel where they could not 
sibly meet any one they knew. 

“ After luncheon I shall leave yo 
an hour or so while you rest,” he 
“Tt will be hot between two and t! 
In the afternoon we will go 
you wish.” 

She assented, and they went s! 
down from the ruined palaces, and 
drove back through narrow street 
a hotel that stood between the 
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he Tiber, 


rangers. 


and was almost unknown 


Signora did not enjoy her rest. 
- luncheon, at the artist’s suggestion 
an hour and 


found repose impossible. 


ngaged a room for 
wn, but 
eht streamed through a crack in the 
shutters, and the sound of Italian 
came up now and then from the 

Lying on her back, she tried to 
her eyes, but found that she could 


“Ty 


nd suddenly she thought: am 
Rome! This may be the last day 
e that I spend in it. It is also the 
day of comradeship. How can I 


this hour!” She rose and walked 
t restlessly, and long before it was 
smoothed her hair and put on her 
The hour was short of ten minutes 
a knock came at the door, and she 
told that the Signore waited. She 
at onee, and from the head of the 
him sitting by of the 
ing-tables in the dimly lit hall. The 
ng of buoyant pleasure with which 
nt down to him reminded her of 

rs in her lost girlhood. 

He turned quickly on hearing her, and 
met at the door of the stairs. “ Did 
rest ?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

\ g all the time?’ 

‘Watching the clock. 

lable thing an hour is! 


Saw one 


“ What were you 


What 
Let 
a while and plan the afternoon.” 

She laid her parasol on the table be- 
his hat and cane and sat down. 
When do you leave Rome?” he asked. 

at “To-night. I shall take the eleven- 

‘clock for Florence, and I would rather 
did not go to the station with me. 
nnot bear that kind of good-by.” 

‘I shall certainly go with you,” he 

ered. “It is not proper for you to 

lone at that time of night.” 

But I can so well take care of my- 


a for- 


us sit 





We will not discuss it.” 

It will make me wretched,” said the 

ora. 

[t will make me wretched also,” said 

rtist. 

You are one of the terrible persons 
never change their minds,” she 

rmured. “ You told me so this morn- 

reel zx.” But he did not smile, and sat 

, ping the table with his fingers. 
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‘ Let 
said, gently. 


this afternoon,” she 
“ Where shall we go first?” 

Gradually she wooed him from what 
appeared to be ill humor, and they sat 
a while longer in the hall, where occa 
sional guests passed and looked at them 
for tall and distin- 
guished pair, and one so obviously foreign, 


r njoy 


us 


curiously, such a 
were not usually seen in this albergo. 
They agreed to start without definite 
plan save that of roving at will, but 
first the artist insisted upon their taking 
a vettura. “For you do not look very 
strong,” he said. 
‘I am stronger than I look,” she pro- 
tested. “ Just as you are less melancholy.” 
“ But on the like do 
you not?” he turning his gray 
eyes on her. 
-F on 
answered. 
day 


whole 


asked, 


you me, 


You know that I do,” she 

Each was conscious that this 
turning something other 
than the one they had planned. 

The Appian Way was their final desti- 
nation, and they drove through it be- 
tween high walls of warm-tinted, crum- 
bling Cactus plants burst 
through in places, and small vines 
trickled like water from invisible holes. 
Over the walls leaned orange and lemon 
trees, and behind and above them were 
gardens of cypress and stone-pines, and 
many other trees the Signora could not 
have named, standing in splendid, purple- 
shadowed green against the sky. The road 
itself was hot, so that the children, the 
men and women, the priests and monks 
and beggars, all played or slept or walked 
in the narrow strip of shade on the western 
side. Now and then barelegged children 
ran by the carriage, holding up bunches 
of drooping flowers in their brown little 
fists, and contrary to his custom the artist 
threw them pennies. 

Now and then they passed small houses 
where peasants drank with one another 
on their way to and from the Campagna, 
and where had been cut in the 
walls they had views of fruit gardens 
or trattorie, and courtyards of yellow 
and gray and pink, all mellow and 
blended by time, and relieved by the fa- 
miliar bamboo tree, or green things 
planted in anything that would hold 
them. Sometimes doors opened beyond, 
through the frattoria itself, or the walled 
and then they blue 


was into 


plaster. 


doors 


gardens, saw dis- 
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tances of the Campagna with its border- 
land of mountain. All along the road 
were things strange and picturesque to 
the foreign eye—the very blue carts, said 
to have been designed by Michael An- 
gelo, which have round, one-sided hoods; 
a family living in the hole of an aque- 
duet; a tiny dishevelled hut crowning the 
ruin of a king’s tomb. 

At last the walls fell away. The 
Campagna opened on either side of them, 
with the round tomb of Cecilia Metella 
seen just in front against the Alban hills. 
Here they stopped the carriage, and the 
artist led the way to a wall, over which 
he helped her. 

“We don’t want to go in, for tourists 
may come, and beggars will. I am going 
to take you to a place on the eastern side 
where we may sit in the shade,” he said. 

“Tiow long ago it is since I saw it 
last!” murmured the Signora, looking 
about her. “ How long ago!” 

“T want to put a rug under you,” 
said the artist. “I also suggest that you 
come a little farther this way, where 
there is a lovelier view and a more com- 
fortable niche for the back.” 

She obeyed him, and they sat down 
side by side against the great round wall. 
Blue distanees of the Campagna, sun- 
light distances, wide and solitary and 
lovely beyond almost anything this earth 
can show, stretched from their feet to 
a boundary of mountains at the east 
and south. From the plains far beyond 
the city rose the blue peak of Soracte, 
sole guardian of the lonely north. 

Lines of ancient aqueduct threaded 
their way across the land, and now and 
then, but rarely, was dotted a ruined 
villa, a peasant’s hut, a hayrick. Above 
the mountains white-domed clouds piled 
themselves upward, reaching to an in- 
credible loftiness in the sky of triumphant 
blue, and hanging there motionless, as 
though in some trance of fabulous mus- 
ing; their shadows, motionless and brood- 
ing, rested upon mountain and plain. 

The air was still, hot, fragrant, and the 
Signora looking about her into the quiet 
spaces felt the rapture that hurts. “I had 
forgotten how beautiful it was,” she said; 
“and listen—oh, listen to that bird!” 

Somewhere out of sight a bird was 
singing. Through the sunlit air his lit- 
tle song flowed on and on, careless and 


breathless with delight, and the , ¥ 
tripped over each other, frolicked, : 
fell, and rose again in the haste of t} 
joy, and they were sweet, virginal, y: 
as the world’s first day. Tears were stin, 
ing suddenly in the Signora’s eyes, 
she listened with her lips a little parte 
while the artist watched her, thinking 
had never seen a mouth so tender. 
thought also that she seemed another w 
an than the one who had listened 
morning to the bird in the bamboo tr 

After a while he told her so, and 
he asked the question he had not d 
to ask her at the time. 

“This morning was so long ago,” 
murmured. “ How can I remember w! 
I felt then ?”’ 

“Try,” he urged. 

“T think I was wishing that 
bird’s song meant something els 
a mere bird’s song,” she said. “| 
trying to summon back the emotio: 
would have given me in other years. | 
was wondering why one must grow 
Death is well enough; but age— Togr 
atrophied! Never to freeze or burn! 
to feel the swinging of the worlds! N. 
er any more to know unreasoning joy 
preposterous hope; to lose raptures 
wonders—! What is life, that suv 
things must come into it 








and go?” 

He did not answer. To the questi 
she had asked there is no answer sav 4 
that of religion. 

The long afternoon changed. Shad 
moved slowly over plains that have see1 ‘ 
the world’s greatest empires come nd : 
pass away; and from the afternoo! 
their own lives the man and woman ta 
ed quietly and wonderingly, their » 
bringing them at last to the sealed d 
which guards the mystery of our « 
ing into the world, and of our goin 
out of it, and our passage here bet 
two darknesses. 

There were times when they did 
speak at all, but seemed to be brooding 
deeply. As the hour of sunset drew 
near, the Campagna, the hills, and the 
majestic clouds were drenched with | 
ple and crimson light. Then quit 
denly the air was cold, the light 
tranged and pale, and the Signora 
for she knew that their day was over 

They drove home almost without wo1 
She was looking her last upon th 
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He 
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THE 


Wavy, but the artist seemed to look 
othing at all. “What are you 
of ?’? she asked him. 


\re you going back to America at 
’ was his irrelevant reply. 

We sail next Saturday.” 

It is a dishevelled he said. 
things are in their right places.” 


world,” 


] 
} 


e did not speak again till they 
the Colosseum, which at this 
looked a than usually stu- 


s thing, its mighty colonnades of 


more 


piled above each other tier upon 
lark and grave in the dying light. 


re he called to the ecoachman and 
ted him to drive to the fountain 
revi. “ You will drink of the waters, 
| drop in a penny so that you may 
rn,” he said; “then we will walk 


rted: 


ich made her speak suddenly. 


‘ 


He 


a 


} 


n 


t 


the Embassy, but I 


l ch 


» the piazza of the Trinita dei Monti 
vatch the light leave the sky. After 
I must leave because I dine 
shall 
ind take you to the station.” 
he streets already chilly and 
but in the square of the famous 
there still light reflected 
held by the splendid orange wall of 
the sunset. Here they 
issed their vettura and walked down 
ral steps leading to the large basin, 


you, 


return by 
were 
tain was 
mse facing 


which water pours over artificial 
, and sea-gods spout and prance. 


he Signora knelt by the fountain, 
making a cup of her hands, she 
d it into the magic waters and 


The artist stood above her, hold- 
er cloak and gloves. His face was 
but even in profile she saw that 
“ Why 
‘ good-by ’ now?” she said. 
and looked at her 
ling figure. 

Why not leave me now?” 
repeated, her voice a little sharp as 
gh with pain. But the artist shifted 
to the other arm, and held 
his hand to help her rise. “ You will 
ld kneeling on the stones,” he said, 
e rose mutely. 

\re you tired?’ he asked, as she let 
put her cloak about her, and in his 
the which most 
1en find so much more dear than pas- 

She did not answer—she could 

It seemed to her that on this day 
ething priceless had touched her life, 


iu not say 


turned down 


do you 


cloak 


tenderness 


was 
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and in an hour or two would have left 


it forever. Perhaps she was more tired 


than she knew, for she felt as though 
she might lose control of herself at any 
moment and cry bitterly. 

They walked toward the Trinita dei 


Monti through streets that were crowded 


with people standing or moving slowly 
while they gossiped and stared, 

“T have told you that if you come to 
the station you will make me wretched!” 
she said. 

“ And I have answered you.” 

When they came out upon the piazza 
light was still in the sky; and turning 
their backs upon the church and obelisk, 
they leaned on the stone balustrade which 
overlooks and the great 
There were people on the steps 
and loitering on the terrace behind them, 
and several others leaned, as they did, on 
the warm stone railing and watched the 
light fade from the sky; but to the artist 
and the Signora these people were unsub- 
stantial as figures in a dream. Below 
them shadows were engulfing the city. 
Lights gleamed in the Piazza, and a 
double row of them led the eye down 
the Via Condotti to the busy life of the 
The Signora looked at it, and 
looked above at the dark masses of roofs, 
and higher vet to the domes of churches, 
and finally above all and the in- 
finite spaces of quiet sky. 

The light was dying from it fast, and 
an early star hung trembling there; now 
and then a silent bird flew across. The 
Signora knew that this was in very truth 
the end. 

“Am I 
asked. 

“Listen. We have come together for 
one happy day; let us leave it so—a 

Old 
time 


Rome crowns 


steps. 


Corso. 


into 


never to see again?” he 


vou 


per- 
near to 


shall 


fect winged thing. is 
us both, and the 


wonder that winged hours ever were.” 


age 
when we 

Her voice was desolate, and standing 
in the pale light of a fallen sun it seemed 
as though the chill of death was about 
her heart. “ And then—it is best to do 
right,” she added, “and it is right that 
we should not meet after to-night.” 


“T am not wholly an ethical being,” 
said the artist. “In going to and fro 
upon this world we come upon some- 


thing that our entire being clamors for— 
without which we must endure the pain 




















oe 
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of famine. Why should we wilfully en- 
dure this pain for the sake of what is 
right, when we are not sure that right is 
anything but a thing evolved for the 
preservation of society, or that eiviliza- 
tion itself is worth preserving.” 

“ It may be so,” she said, “ but we must 
live as though it were not, if we are to 
keep a foothold on these sands which 
seem to shift so wildly.” 

“We should have the foothold of our 
happiness.” 

“It would not be happiness. We have 
met too late, my friend, we have met 
too late.” 

He knew that she was right, so he 
answered nothing, and they were silent 
a little longer, while the sky grew dark 
and hung with stars. Suddenly she 
straightened herself. “We must go,” 
she said, “for you are to dine with 
an ambassador.” 

“ This old world,” he said, “is as much 
askew as a waning moon.” And they 
went down the great steps to the city. 


So it happened that during one more 
evening the Signora sat alone on the 
loggia and waited. After a time that 
might have been an hour or a year she 
heard a step in the garden below, and 
a disembodied voice, so familiar, yet 
so strangely new, called to her out of 
the darkness: 

“ Are you there?” 

After that things passed swiftly, swift- 
ly as in a dream. For the last time 
she passed down the stairway that led to 
the garden and through the gate cut in 
the high wall to the Via Flaminia. In 
the dimly lighted street a vettura waited 
for them, horse and driver dropping their 
heads sleepily. The tired horse almost 
slept as he went, and she felt that she 
should hear the clop-clop of his feet 
echoing through the years to come as 
they echoed now through the dark and 
silent streets. 

The artist ruminated dully upon life 
with its misfits, its years of strange in- 
difference, its awakenings of fire. 

At the station they were plunged into 
elaring and fantastie confusion, and the 
Signora asked herself a little wildly what 
it all meant. “ What are they all doing?” 
she asked herself, coneerning the agitated 
and hurrying beings who seemed to rush 


to and fro so futilely under the great lig 
“ What is it all foré How will it end’ 

At the exit to the trains they 
wedged in the crowd; but she knew 
it was almost over. An engine whist 
piercingly, and smoke dimmed the gar 
pitiless light. Suddenly the artist | 
to speak. “Listen to me. Ther 
something I want you to know.” 

She looked up and met his gray 
fixed on hers intently. There was a p 
in them almost as tangible as touch. 

“Tf I had met you earlier, I s| 
have loved you,” said the steady voic: 

“ Yes,” answered the Signora, her { 
white and frail, turned to him thr 
the smoke-laden air. 

“T should have married you and 1 
you happy,” he continued, in the 
tone. “ And there could never hav: 

a question of other women in my 
You believe me?” 

“ Yes,” she said, again. 

After that the end came sw 
Without an effort of their own they { 
themselves in the open space beyond 
exit and sharing with other travellers ‘ 
search for an empty compartment. 
artist found her one, and as he sto 
the platform by her window she leaned 
out and spoke to him. 


‘I wish that you would go,” 
murmured. 

He uncovered his head and put 
hand to meet hers. “ So this is the 
he said. Their eyes met for what se 
a timeless period, while the station 
its shrieking engines, its smoke, 
crowds, and blatant lights becam: 
though it were not; and in a grave. 
look the man and woman questioned « 
other as one questions life itself. 

‘You must go,” she whispered, at | 
“T eannot bear it.” 

He bent and kissed her fingers I 
shall be on the left platform as the 
“Look for 
there,” and he turned without more words 
and left her. Once she saw him pa 
as though he must come back and sp 
to her again, but he went on resol 
and was lost in the crowd. 

When the train moved out of R 
she saw him standing with uncove! 
head, and so they looked their last up 
each other. Then the engine carried 
swiftly into the night. 


moves out,” he said. 
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The New Surgery 


BY W. W. 


N Harper’s Magazine for April, 1909, 
I gave a brief account of the newer 
the heart, the arteries, 
d the veins, and of the transplantation 
f different parts of the body, with some 
narks on cancer and goiter. 
further transplantations of bone, such 
s Lexer’s, which I there described, have 
en reported the past year. 
Streissler of Gratz has published eighteen 


surgery ol 


during 


ich cases; some of deformed noses made 
and comely by trans- 

anted from the shin-bone of the patient, 
after being whittled into proper shape and 

ze; Others in which an inch or more of 
the arm-bone has been removed for va- 
and the gap filled 
y pieces of the shin-bone. 


straight pieces 


also 
In fact, this 
bone seems to be the usual quarry from 
vhich can be had all the necessary build- 
Of the 
eighteen cases all but one were successful, 


is reasons 


ng material for such operations. 


the limb becoming as strong and useful 
as before the operation. 

In the present paper I propose to de- 
scribe what has been accomplished in 

me other realms of surgery, which will 
show the remarkable progress made pos- 
ible, especially with the aid of anesthesia, 
antisepsis,* and experiment. 

Anesthesia.—Anesthesia is produced 
in several different forms. (1) General 


\nesthesia—1. e., insensibility to pain of 


he entire body; (2) Loeal Anesthesia, 
milar insensibility of a part of the 
ody; and (3) Spinal Anesthesia, in- 
nsibility produced by injecting an 


esthetic around the spinal cord. 
First. Anesthesia.—On Oc- 
ber 16, 1846, the first public demonstra- 


! 


General 


of the use of ether for producing 
eral insensibility to pain was made 


"Consult the remarkable paper by Presi 
nt Charles W. Eliot, “ The Fruits of Medi- 
| Research with the Aid of Anesthesia 
ad Asepticism,” delivered October 16, 1909 
Ether Day), at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
al, October 28, 1909. 


KEEN, 


M.D., LL.D. 
by Morton and 
chusetts General 
November 17, 
used in 


Warren at the Massa- 
Hospital, Boston. On 
1847, chloroform was first 
surgery by Simpson of Edin- 
burgh. On 11, 1844, Wells 
had inhaled nitrous-oxid gas and had a 
tooth painlessly extracted, but it was not 
until 1867 that Colton brought the meth- 
od into general report of 


December 


favor by a 
20,000 suecessful inhalations. 

The relative danger of these general 
about as follows: 
produces 1 death in 2,500 cases; 
ether 1 in 16,000; and nitrous oxid 1 in 
There 


anestheties is chloro- 


form 


200,000, are several other gen- 
eral anesthetics, but all of them have 
a larger death rate than ether and 


chloroform. Nitrous oxid is by far the 
safest anesthetic, but the difficulty has 
been that one cannot perform long opera- 
tions with it on 
from asphyxia. 


of the danger 
To a certain extent this 
can be remedied by administering oxygen 
with the ether. 
have performed even very long operations 
by this method. Possibly this may prove 
to be a very important advance in prac- 
tical anesthesia. 

Second. Local Anesthesia.—In 1884, 
as a result of experiment upon animals 
(for what prudent man would be willing 
to have a new drug which might blind 
him applied to his eye without such a 
proof of its harmlessness?), Koller first 
introduced cocain in the surgery of the 
From this beginning its use has 
We now in- 
into the skin itself 
then the subcutaneous tissue, 
and, by means of this “ infiltration ” 
method, can perform even large opera- 
About 1891, Schleich in Germany 
showed the possibility of infiltrating the 
tissues with a very weak solution of 
one-tenth of one per cent. instead of two 
to ten or even twenty per cent., as had 
been used at first, thus avoiding all the 
dangers of the stronger solutions. 


account 


Recently some surgeons 


eve, 
become greatly broadened. 
ject a solution first 


and into 


tions. 
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In 1902, Braun conducted a series of 
experiments with a mixture of cocain 
and adrenalin. This added greatly not 
only to the duration, but to the safety 
of local anesthesia. Adrenalin is de- 
rived from a little body called the adrenal 
or supra-renal gland, which is situated 
immediately above the kidney. Adrena- 
lin was first discovered by Takamine, a 
Japanese physiological chemist, in New 
York in 1901, Accurate experiments 
upon animals have shown that the effect 
of this powerful agent when administered 
in a very dilute solution is to contract 
the small blood-vessels in different parts 
of the body. 3ut, strange to say, the 
blood-vessels of the lungs are not at all 
contracted, and therefore the supply of 
blood to the lungs and the function of 
respiration are not affected by the adrena- 
lin. By its effect upon the blood-vessels 
elsewhere, however, the anesthetic action 
of cocain is greatly prolonged and also 
intensified. Hence its frequent use. 

Another local use of coeain and several 
other similar drugs has been brought to 
the notice of surgeons in the last few 
vears by Crile and Cushing; namely, the 
injection of a solution of cocain directly 
into the large nerves of the body before 
dividing them, in the case of an amputa- 
tion. For example, in any amputation 
above the knee, or at or above the shoulder 
joint, we have to divide nerves which 
are as large as a lead-pencil, or even a 
little finger. Accurate observation both 
in animals and man has shown that when 
these nerves are divided a great fall takes 
plaee in the blood pressure, to such an 
extent in some cases as even to threaten 
life very seriously. This dangerous shock 
is produced even when the patient is fully 
etherized. But it has been found that if 
a solution of cocain is injected into the 
nerves supplying the arm or the leg above 
the point at which the nerves are to be 
severed, these large nerves may then 
be divided with impunity and without 
the least shock, since the cocain “ blocks ” 
the sensory impulses going to the spinal 
cord and brain when the nerves are cut. 

Third. Spinal Anesthesia. — Lately 
spinal anesthesia has attracted great at- 
tention, and has been widely exploited 
by the press, and many inaccurate no- 
tions have been published. The facts are 
as follows: From the initial trials, by 


Corning in America in 1885, there | 
been developed the method which we n 
know as spinal anesthesia. In 18 
Quincke of Kiel first introduced what 
know as “lumbar puncture”; that is 
say, the introduction of a long hy; 
dermic needle between the vertebra 
the sheath which includes the nerves 
the lower end of the spinal cord, for + 
purpose of withdrawing some of 
cerebro-spinal fluid which surrounds 
spinal cord and is continuous with 
within the skull. The object that Qui: 
had in view was that of diagnosis. 
this procedure, now constantly used, 
are able to determine whether, in casi 
brain tumors and some other conditi 
this fluid exists under a higher press 
than is normal; whether the fluid 
tains blood, and therefore indicates hen 
rhage either around the spinal cord 
even within the skull; and again, 
microscopic and bacteriological exami: 
tion, whether the fluid contains any b 
teria which are capable of produci 
disease. This has now become a vy 
established method of investigating 
diagnosticating a number of diseases, t 
most noteworthy, perhaps, being cereb: 
spinal and tuberculous meningitis. Fr 
the use of the method for diagnosis, h 
ever, it was a very easy step to treatm 
for by the same needle by which one wi 
draws the cerebro-spinal fluid it wo 
be possible to inject various remed 
Thus the mortality of cerebro-spi 
meningitis has heen diminished f1 
sixty per cent. or even ninety per c 
down to twenty-five per cent. or 
by the injection of the serum discover 
by Flexner and Jobling at the Roc 
feller Institute. 

Naturally one of the obvious questi 
would be whether the injection of coc 
directly into the sheath of the spi 
cord, thus bringing it into direct cont 
with the nerves from the cord, wo 
not produce anesthesia of all the bo 
below the point of injection. The 
swer given by experimental research 
that it would. 

Spinal anesthesia has now reached 
stage of practical utility. The injecti 
is made into the lumbar region (the sn 
of the back) between the verteb: 
Coeain now is rarely used, because 
its danger. Stovain was used for a c 
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erable time. Since then novocain and 
acocain have replaced it, as they are 
nd to be much less dangerous. 
Recently 
g this method even as high as be- 
shoulders, and has thought 
the danger of stovain was much 
nished by the addition of a small 
nt of strvehnin to the stovain. But 


Jonneseo has advocated ap- 


ee] the 


<perience in a large number of cases 


shown that Jonnesco’s method is far 

m being devoid of danger. 

One ean easily understand that there 
dangers peculiar to this method of 
thesia. A tubular needle is a very 

It thing to disinfect thoroughly, 

d infection of the cerebro-spinal fluid 


ld be a very serious danger. In some 


ises the needle itself has broken off, re- 


ring a serious operation to remove the 
ken point. Palsy of the lower ex- 

ities and, curiously enough, palsy of 
e muscles of the eye have followed in 

vy eases. But the chief danger is 

of collapse, and especially failure 
the respiration. The nervous centre 
ch governs breathing is situated in 
e spinal cord immediately below the 
e of the skull. The cerebro-spinal 
d, as a rule, cireulates freely up and 
vn around the spinal cord and into the 
itv of the skull. With the patient 
ng down, and especially if the shoul- 
rs and head are lower than the rest 
the body, the solution of stovain or 
ain, etc., toward this 
when 


gravitates 


spiratory centre, and the drug 


reaches this centre and anesthetizes it, 


may easily produce collapse and failure 
the respiration, which are very serious 
ngers. Even in Jonnesco’s own hands, 
several cases operated on recently in 

country, death was only averted by 
e prolonged use of artificial respiration. 
In view of all these possible dangers 

complications, prudent surgeons re- 


trict the use of spinal anesthesia in two 


vs: (1) They are unwilling to inject 
it a point above the small of the back 
the lumbar region) for fear that 

nay reach the respiratory centre, and 
they limit its use to the exceptional 

es in which the use of ether, chloro- 
rm, or nitrous oxid is attended with 
sual danger, and therefore contra- 

dicated. Within this limited field spinal 
esthesia has a distinct value. Beyond 
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this field it may hereafter be made less 
dangerous and therefore more widely ap- 
plicable, but that can only be as a result 
of further experiment and observation. 
Alluring as it unquestionably is to be 
able to have an operation performed on 
one’s self without the loss of conscious- 
ness—a condition to which there is often 
a very natural repugnanece—the preserva- 
tion of consciousness during an opera- 
tion is a distinct disadvantage in most 
As I said in 1907, “to have the 
aware of 


cases, 
patient surgical 
which frequently arise and which often 
test a veteran operator’s skill and re- 
sources to the utmost, would frequently 
invite death by the terror which it might 


eceasion, 


emergencies, 


Even the usual emergencies of 
attend almost 
which are easily 
conquered by the surgeon, would frighten 
most patients. The ideal anesthetic, here- 
after undoubtedly to be discovered by 
experimental research, will abolish pain 
hy the aholition of consciousness, but 
without danger to life.” 


which 
operation and 


hemorrhage, ete., 
every 


Surgery of the Nerves.—I have already 
alluded above to the blocking of sensation 
in nerves in eases of amputation by the 
injection of a local anesthetic directly 
into the tissue of the nerve. Twenty 
years ago operations on nerves were very 
Tew. At present 
performed. As long ago as 
lipeaux and Vulpian by experiments 
upon animals proved that by uniting 
nerves which had been divided the func- 
tion of the nerve might be re-established. 
Until these experiments had proved it, 
there would be a natural fear that if we 
sewed the two ends of a severed nerve 
together, the needle puncture and the 
thread, which must remain in the nerve 
for a might inflict 
serious or even lasting injury. Indeed, 
it was supposed at that time that very 
possibly lockjaw might follow; for that 
lockjaw by a_ special 
germ was then unknown. It has been 
proved, however, on animals, that these 
supposed dangers did not follow, but 
that severed nerves could be sewed to- 
gether without harm. In case a patient 
in falling puts his arm through 4 
of glass and divides the 
(tendons) and the nerves at the wrist, 


constantly 
1863 Phil- 


they are 


considerable time, 


was only caused 


pane sinews 
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where they lie just under the skin, in 
view of our present knowledge it is the 
bounden duty of the surgeon who first 
sees the case to sew the divided sinews 
end to end, and, what is quite as im- 
portant, if not more so, to sew the divided 
nerve ends together in order to avoid 
permanent paralysis. If this is done 
promptly, suecess is almost the rule. 
Even if this has not been done and the 
severed nerve has remained ununited for 
weeks, months, or in some cases for years, 
it is possible in not a few cases to restore 
the function of the nerve and cure the 
paralysis by sewing the ends together. 

One nerve in the arm, the musculo- 
spiral, so called because it winds among 
the muscles in a spiral fashion around 
the upper-arm-bone, is peculiarly liable 
to injury, for instance, by a stab wound 
by a pocket-knife or a gunshot wound. 
But the most frequent source of injury 
to this nerve as it winds around the bone 
itself is fracture of the arm-bone about 
midway between the elbow and the shoul- 
der. In some cases the nerve is torn to 
such an extent that the two ends when 
they are dissected loose at operation are 
separated by a considerable interval. If 
this interval is not too large, by stretch- 
ing the nerve above and below the point 
of injury we can bring the ends into 
contact and sew them together. In other 
cases, however, the gap between the two 
ends is too wide for approximation of 
the two ends. In this condition there 
are various ways of accomplishing union 
of the nerve. Among them, in a number 
of cases, surgeons have deliberately laid 
hare the bone, sawed out an inch or more 
of the bone, and wired the ends of the 
bone together. This shortens the upper 
arm to such an extent that, with stretch- 
ing, the two nerve ends can be brought 
into contact and held in this position by 
sewing them together; after the wound 
is dressed splints are then applied to the 
arm as in any ordinary fracture. This 
operation, especially if done early enough, 
is followed by a considerable, and in 
some cases practically a perfect, recovery 
of function—a useless arm is made use- 
ful again. 

The bundle of nerves which originate 
from the spinal cord in the neck and 
are distributed to the arm are also spe- 
cially liable to injury. Occasionally, in 


fracture of the collar-bone, these net 
are seriously injured. In other cases 
a fall on the shoulder—for instance, f; 
a bicycle—one or more of these ne1 
are completely torn across. This is 
condition which we now know occur 
a great many cases of the so-called “ } 
palsies,” in which one arm from the t 
of birth hangs flabby and useless. U 
the condition is remedied, it means a 
less arm during the entire life of 
patient. Only within the last few 
has this condition been recognized as 
to rupture of the nerves, and att 
have been made to remedy the ser 
disability following the injury. 
nerves have been exposed, and where t! 
have been torn apart the ends have 
sewed together -with the very gratifying 
result in a number of cases of a part 
or, in some cases, practically of comp 
restoration of function of the arm. 

Of course in all of these cases of w 
or other injury, as a rule, the earlier t 
operation is done the greater the pros) 
of suecess, but in a number of cases 
only several months but sometimes y 
have elapsed before the operation 
been performed, and yet restoratio: 
function has followed. After the ope: 
tion, subsequent treatment by mass 
and the use of the various electrica! 
rents are quite as important as the op 
tion itself, and should be persisted i: 

a year or even two years before gi 
up all hope of success. 

The muscles of the face are all 
plied by what we know as the sev 
or facial nerve. This comes through a 
canal in the base of the skull very c 
to the mastoid process (the bony lump 
behind the ear), emerges from the | 
just behind the lobe of the ear, and t 
spreads out fan-like over the face, 
plying all of its muscles. A stab w 
or gunshot wound just below or just 
front of the ear not uncommonly pa 
lyzes one side of the face by destroy 
this nerve trunk. Occasionally, una\ 
ably, in the well-known mastoid operat 
for ear disease, the same nerve is 
jured. Only within fifteen years, b 
happy thought, Ballance of London, K: 
nedy of Glasgow, Bardenhauer of ‘ 
logne, and a number of surgeons 
America and elsewhere, have handled 
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ce with the usual expression on 
side, but motionless and expression- 
on the other, has been remedied. 
relief has been made possible in 
uence of the studies of the union 
divided nerves in animals and the 
ns of their regeneration—1. e., resto- 
n to their normal power. 

In the neighborhood of the facial nerve 
two other nerves of about equal 
one (the hypoglossal) going to the 

vue; the other (the spinal accessory) 
¢ to certain muscles of the neck. 
ases in which the destruction of the 

al nerve has been so extensive that 
two ends could not be united, one 
these two uninjured nerves just men- 
ed is partly or completely divided, 
the end of the facial nerve which 

s to the muscles of the face hitched 
to the facial or hypoglossal nerve. 

In quite a number of cases the face has 
vered its expression and the muscles 
r ability to contract. 


Surgery of the Chest.—The surgery of 
great cavities of the body—. e., of the 
id, of the chest, and of the abdomen 
advanced at very different rates of 
gress. The surgery of the abdomen 
; the first of these three regions to show 
mmense progress as a result of the in- 
duction of anesthesia, antisepsis, and 
<periment. Only a little over twenty 
rs ago did the surgery of the head 
gin to make any serious progress. 
(he surgery of the chest. until within the 
last very few years, has been almost at a 
tandstill. One reason for this is the 
iracter of the contents of the chest. 
hey are, the wsophagus on its way from 
mouth to the stomach; the lungs 
vered by the pleura; the heart in its 
(the pericardium); and the enormous 
d-vessels, some conveying the blood 
m the heart to all parts of the body 
the arteries (the aorta and its branch- 
and bringing it back to the heart 
the great veins (forming the greater 
reulation), and others going from the 
rt to the lungs and coming back to 
heart from the lungs (the lesser cir- 
lation). These are the largest blood- 
sels in the body; they are nearly as 
rge as the thumb, and any interference 
: th them is so dangerous that until 
recently it has never been attempted. 
Vor. CXXI.—No. 722.—383 
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Moreover, there is another peculiar fea- 
ture about the chest which makes it very 
dangerous and difficult for surgeons to 
operate within that cavity. The chest, 
by means of the motion of the ribs and 
the diaphragm, practically acts like a 
bellows, drawing the air into the lungs 
through the mouth and nose (correspond- 
ing to the nozzle) when the diaphragm 
descends and the ribs rise, and expelling 
the air in the reverse way when the 
diaphragm and the ribs reverse their ac- 
tion. If one made an opening in the 
chest wall, it was like making an opening 
in the side of a pair of bellows, but with 
one serious difference. The air would 
rush into the eavity of the chest through 
this artificial opening, would surround 
the lungs in the pleural cavity, but not 
get inside the lungs to aerate the blood, 
and the lung itself would collapse because 
suction by the diaphragm and ribs was 
no longer possible. Moreover, pleurisy 
of a violent and often fatal form was 
always a possibility. And yet there was 
urgent need for remedial surgery in this 
region. Patients, especially children, 
very frequently inhale “ foreign bodies,” 
which pass down the windpipe into the 
great bronchial tubes, going each to its 
respective lung. They often lodge so 
far down as to be inaccessible through 
the mouth, or even through an opening 
into the windpipe (tracheotomy). If 
the foreign bodies are swallowed, they 
pass down the esophagus and may be 
arrested at any level in the chest. Then 
again frequently pleurisy passes into that 
form in which a large amount of pus 
(matter) accumulates in the pleural 
cavity around the lung and should be 
evacuated. Abscesses form in the lungs 
as a result of pneumonia or of other 
causes. Gangrene of the lung occasional- 
ly occurs. In consumption great cavities 
are formed in the lungs, which ought to 
be drained or otherwise dealt with. Be- 
sides all these there are gunshot wounds, 
stabs, and other accidental injuries. Yet 
the surgery of all these conditions was in 
the most backward state till very recently. 

At the meetings of the American 
Surgical Association and the American 
Medical Association in 1909, several pa- 
pers were read dealing with the surgery 
of the chest, such as sewing up the lungs 
when they have been wounded. removing 
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diseased parts of lungs, removing large 
portions of the wall of the chest, ete., 
with extraordinary ease, compared with 
a few years before, and with surpris- 
ing success. 

Urged by the necessity of removing 
foreign bodies that lay in the bronchial 
tubes, various experimenters attempted 
to reach them by direct operations either 
through the chest wall from in front, 
from behind, or at the side of the chest. 
Experiments were made upon lower ani- 
mals to see which of these modes of ap- 
proach was the least dangerous, the most 
expeditious, and most satisfactory. but 
all of them were found to be exceedingly 
dangerous, and were only resorted to 
when the dangers of not doing: anything 
exceeded the dangers of attempting to 
do something. 

Within a few years, however, what is 
called “ bronchoscopy ” has been practised 
with the greatest success. When a tack 
or other foreign body has been inhaled, 
ve now can introduce a long straight 
tube between the vocal chords down the 
windpipe to the point where the wind- 
pipe divides into the two bronchi to the 
right and left lungs, and by means of 
powerful electric lights can then see the 
foreign body, and can even pass the tube 
into the right or the left bronchus, and 
by means of suitable delicate instruments 
passed down through the tube can seize 
and extract this foreign body. This is 
a vastly Jess dangerous and vastly .more 
successful method than the older one of 
tracheotomy, but as yet relatively few 
surgeons are masters of the method. 

When the foreign body, however, is 
bevond the reach even of such an instru- 
ment, then the only possible way to ex- 
tract it is through the lung by an open- 
ing in the chest. In 1904 Sauerbruch 
in Breslau constructed an air-tight cham- 
ber from which the air could be exhaust- 
ed to any extent. Only the body of the 
animal was placed in the chamber; the 
head protruded through an opening with 
a rubber collar around the neck so that 
the animal could be etherized from the 
outside. Inside the chamber there was 
room for the surgeon and his assistants, 
instruments, ete. Control of the amount 
of exhaustion was obtained through an 
electric motor operated from within the 
chamber, and a telephone gave ready 


means of communicating with those « 
side. Various modifications of this h; 


been made, the last by Dr. Willy Mey 


of New York. He has shown that 
pressure of the atmosphere as indicat 
by the barometer in New York var 
normally between that at sea-level 
that which corresponds to an elevatio: 
1,700 to 2,000 feet; but in the chan 
he has devised to open the chest sat 
it is only necessary to exhaust the 
to what corresponds to an elevatio: 
250 or 300 feet, about the height 
many modern “sky-serapers.” In 
chamber he has removed part or all 
one lung in twenty-six dogs, with twe 
two recoveries—84.6 per cent. 

Last year, also, Meltzer and Auer 
the Rockefeller Institute devised a 
method of respiration that may poss 
render even such a chamber in n 
cases unnecessary. By “ ventilating 
lungs,” as it has been ecalled—i. « 
introducing a tube into the windpipe : 
forcing a gentle current of air char 
with a certain amount of ether v: 
into the lungs—they have found that 
the necessary respiratory changes of 


gen, carbonic acid, ete., go on, and the 
mal can be kept alive for hours wit 
any movement whatever of the chest 
breathing. Utilizing this method, Ca: 
has done some extraordinary work on 
aorta, the great blood-vessel which cari 
all the blood from the heart to the ent 
body and is as large as the thumb. 


has divided it at different levels, int 


rupting the blood current long en 
to sew the ends together, has incised : 
even cut away portions of the aorta, : 


done other remarkable surgical ope 


tions, from which the animals in most 
the cases reported recovered. 


In February last I saw him thus fre: 


open the entire chest from side to sic 


operate upon the aorta, and manipu 


heart, tungs, and other organs in the chest 


with the same facility and safety as 
handle the various organs in the abdom 


The operation lasted an hour and a hal! 


and an hour later the dog had entir 
recovered from the ether, and was d 
better than a human being after n 
capital operations. 

Thus a wholly new chapter in 
surgery of the chest and its great blo: 
vessels has been opened. 
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se advances in the surgery of the 
in animals will lead 
ereat advances in the surgery of the 


quickly to 
ind its contained organs, the heart, 
gs, the «wsophagus, and even the 
in man. In fact, already more 
1 score of cases have been operated 
ally in a Sauerbruch chamber. A 
xtraordinary case was reported at 
German Surgical Congress in April, 
) by von Eiselsberg of Vienna. A 
stabbed himself repeatedly in the 

t with a pair of sharp scissors. He 
brought to the hospital and operated 
Sauerbruch chamber within 

hour after the accident. He was al- 
lv unconscious, so that no anesthetic 


n in a 


s: needed, was pulseless—in fact, was 


The chest was opened widely, 


| the heart and its 


lungs drawn aside; 

blood-vessels could be readily seen 
It was discovered that 
scissors had made a considerable rent 
ne of the great blood-vessels carrying 
blood between the 
gs. This was 


manipulated. 


heart and the 
with six 
hes, and the man survived for fifty- 
This is 
first operation on man of this kind 
er recorded. Had the operation been 

deliberately with all the necessary 
precautions, little 
bt that the man would have survived; 
t when life is ebbing away with the 


sewed up 


r davs—almost eight weeks. 


there is 


= ptie 


se of every moment, one is between 
Seylla of too great haste and there- 
infection, and the Cha- 
great delay for proper 
nfection while the patient 
hemorrhage. 

Occasionally the blood suddenly forms 
clot in the great artery carrying the 
d from the heart to the lungs, thus 
sting more cr less completely the 
ion of the blood. This accident is 
ssarily fatal, sometimes so quickly 
nothing can be done. But in most 
e eases death does not follow for 
n to forty minutes, and occasionally 
ran hour or more. After experiments 
animals, which he reported in 1907, 
rendelenburg of Leipzig believed it to 
possible to reseue some of these rela- 
The next year 
of his patients, a woman of seventy, 
ldenly collapsed, and was evidently 
ing. Fortunately he lived only eight 


possible 
hdis of too 


is dying 


1 
+} 


y slow-dying cases. 
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minutes away. He was called by tele- 
phone, and in eighteen minutes after the 
first symptom the operation was begun, 
and in five minutes more the chest had 
been opened, the exposed and 
opened, and the clots removed. This was 
the first case of this kind ever operated 
upon. But the patient was too old and 
too far gone for recovery. 

The second 


Trendelenburg’s 


artery 


done by 
patient 
Kruger has re- 
cently reported a third ease, who lived 
for five and a quarter days. 
With constantly 
success is sure to follow before long, just 


operation was 
assistant, this 
living for fifteen hours. 


improving technic, 
as it has followed many early failures in 
operations for typhoid perforation, goiter, 
eancer of the stomach, and many other 
operations. Thus from 1849 to 1875 the 
stomach had been operated on for can- 
‘er twenty-eight times with twenty-eight 
deaths. The twenty-ninth case, in 1875, 
was successful. The operation has grad- 
ually become more and more successful 
as our technic has improved, till now the 
great majority of the patients recover. 

That valvular disease of the heart will 
hefere very long come within the domain 
of surgery I have little doubt. 

Some eases of cancer of the esophagus, 
also, heretofore absolutely abandoned to 
death, have been operated on, but with 
only fair sueeess thus far. 


Ulcer and Cancer of the Stomach.—To 
attempt to give any idea of the advances 
made in the surgery of the various or- 
gans contained in the abdomen in the 
short space at my disposal is hopeless. I 
can only consider a few special points. 

Among the most important are ulcer 
and cancer of the stomach. It is now 
well established that most cases of cancer 
of the stomach originate from a chronic 
This uleer has two distinct dan- 
gers besides that of a possible cancerous 
degeneration. Not seldom the ulcer eats 
into one of the large blood-vessels, just 


ulcer. 


as in consumption the same process in 
the lung opens one of the large blood- 
vessels of the lung. In either case a more 
or less profuse and always dangerous 
hemorrhage takes place. 

In eases of chronic trouble with the 
stomach, surgeons are not now disposed 
to wait until a profuse hemorrhage an- 
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nounces the presence of an uleer, but 
open the abdomen and then open the 
stomach, search for the ulcer, and treat 
it. This avoids or remedies, as the case 
may be, not only hemorrhage, which is 
so dangerous, but another danger, name- 
ly, that the ulcer will eat its way entirely 
through the wall of the stomach and 
suddenly allow the contents of the stom- 
ach to escape into the general cavity of 
the abdomen. This is invariably followed 
by a fatal peritonitis unless operation 
is undertaken at once. The number of 
cases in which, after such a perforation, 
operation has been done is now very large, 
and when it is done promptly, within say 
a few hours, the percentage of recoveries 
is very large. 

Cancer is very apt to attack the stom- 
ach at the orifice of exit called the 
pylorus, where the food passes into the 
upper intestine. When cancer develops 
here, this opening is gradually narrowed 
until no food can escape from the stom- 
ach. All that the patient swallows re- 
mains in the stomach, undergoes decom- 
position, and creates the greatest possible 
distress in addition to the pain of the 
cancer. In these cases if we cannot 
remove the cancer we make an opening 
in the stomach and an opening in a near- 
by loop of the upper bowel, sew the two 
openings together, and in that manner 
side-track the food past the obstruction 
precisely as the Welland Canal passes 
around the obstruction to navigation by 
Niagara Falls. 

If we could only make a diagnosis of 
cancer in the very earliest stages, it would 
be possible in most cases to remove the 
cancer and have patients recover. In a 
very considerable number of cases parts, 
and in a few cases all, of the stomach 
has been removed, the cesophagus and 
the intestines have been sewed together, 
and while many of the patients have died, 
a number have recovered and lived for 
months and in some cases for a much 
longer period. In tle past few years the 
pereentage of recoveries has increased 
very encouragingly. 

The difficulty is in making a diagnosis 
before the disease has advanced to the 
stage when, by adhesions to neighboring 
organs and infection of the glands, re- 
moval of the cancer with any hope of 


success is practically past. When a case 


of marked indigestion has been rebel] 
for a number of weeks, surgeons are n 
and more inclined to open the abdo: 
and by actual inspection and palpat 
of the stomach to determine whethe: 
is cancerous or not. In these early st: 
the removal of the cancer is not an 
tremely dangerous operation. Such 
“exploratory ” operation is fully ju 
fied, for if no cancer exists, practi: 
all of the patients recover, and not seld 
the surgeon, even if he finds no ea) 
does find adhesions, ulcer, or other 
ficulty which can be remedied. | 
precedes cancer in about two cases 
of three, and probably even more; 
foration of the stomach by an ulcer 
curs in about one ease in five. 1 
average of recoveries after perforatio1 
operated on very promptly, is about t! 
out of four; later it is reversed—t] 
out of four die by reason of the delay 


Surgery of the Intestines.—Cance1 
not by any means limited to the ston 
but not uncommonly attacks the 
testine. Here again an “ explorator 
operation is often necessary. If we 
catch the disease in its early stages 
can remove large portions of the intest 
and by various devices can restore 
continuity of the intestinal canal 
save the patient’s life. The only sat 
for the sufferer in these cases lies in « 


operation. When operation is deferr 


we are almost sure to find that it is 
possible to remove the disease, and 
have to resort again to the device al 
spoken of, to side-track the intestinal . 
rent by making one opening above 
eancer and another below it and sev 
the two openings together. As in 


similar operation between the stom: 


and the upper bowel, life is not perm 
nently saved, for the cancer remains, 


life is prolonged for months and so1 


times even for years, and the imm 
comfort that is given to the pati 
fully justifies the procedure, which is 
very dangerous. 

In not a few cases of accident, w! 
for example, the wheel of a wagon 1 
over the abdomen, rupture of the 
testine takes place, allowing its cont 
to escape into the general abdom 
cavity. So, too, when a stab wound « 
gunshot wound is received, a similar 
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ne of intestinal contents may take 

e. In these cases, where the evi- 
from the symptoms is fairly clear, 

afe is abdominal surgery in these anti- 
davs, we do not hesitate to open 
abdomen, seek for the point of 
re, or of the wound, and either, if 

be small, sew it up in the proper way, 
too large for this procedure to be 
we cut out the torn portion of the 
estine and unite the two ends. In 
it is surprising that of twenty-five 

t of the intestine almost one-half 
been successfully removed. In gun- 
t wounds, as many as eighteen per- 

rations have been closed and the pa- 

{ t has recovered. 

One of the most desperate, frequent, and 
| complications of typhoid fever is 
ration of the bowel. In _ typhoid 

er ulcers form in the intestines, and in 

arge percentage of cases, as in ulcer 
the stomach, an ulcer eats into a 
od-vessel, producing profuse hemor- 
ge which may destroy life, or if it 
ts a hole entirely through the intestinal 

ll, the deadly intestinal contents then 

ape. It is serious enough to operate 

a healthy patient who has had a hole 

rn in his intestine, but when in addi- 

n to the perforation we have to operate 

a patient who is desperately ill with 

phoid fever, even the stoutest heart 

ght well shrink from it. 

The first operation for such a perfora- 
ever done was by Mikulicz of Bres- 
in 1884. The mortality originally 

as about three out of four. Several 

ndred cases operated on have now been 
blished, and the mortality has grad- 
illy fallen to about sixty-five per cent. 


ther words, one out of three recovers 
stead of one out of four. This seems 
errible death rate, and at first blush 
might almost believe that no opera- 

j n ought to be done if two out of three 
hree out of four die; but remember 
alternative—if no operation is done, 

ctically a hundred out of every hun- 
d die. Operation, therefore, distinct- 
ives every case that recovers. A few 
spital surgeons, very favorably situated 
to facilities, have been so fortunate 
save about one-half of the cases 
erated on. In seventy cases of opera- 
in children under fifteen, collected 
Jopson and Gittings, there were only 


+ 
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thirty-one deaths—a recovery rate of 
fifty-six per cent. With speedy operation 
(always if possible within a few hours) 
and suitable methods, the next few years 
will undoubtedly show a general mortality 
of only fifty per cent. or less, and every 
case that recovers owes his life to modern 
antiseptic surgery. 

Heretofore, in searching for perfora- 
tions or ruptures, surgeons have constant- 
ly drawn part or often all of the intestines 
temporarily outside of the abdominal 
cavity, without a thought that the patient 
would suffer any harm by such a pro- 
cedure. We used no especial care in 
manipulating the intestines, particular- 
ly when haste was needful on account 
f hemorrhage. 

But Crile has studied on animals the 
deleterious shock produced by any rough 
handling of the bowel or by pressure upon 
it. and Cannon of Harvard has recently 
reinforced Crile’s conclusions. They have 
shown that mild, moderate, or rough 
handling of the bowel (always under an 
anesthetic of course) produces very pro- 
nounced shock proportionate to the rough- 
ness of such handling. 

Hence in all abdominal operations 
nowadays—e. g., for appendicitis, ete.— 
surgeons are most careful to handle the 
intestines with the greatest gentleness, 
and never displace them outside the ab- 
domen if it can possibly be avoided, with 
the result that the mortality of abdominal 
surgery is always steadily decreasing. 


Surgery of the Iiver and Gall-Bladder. 

The liver is liable to stab wounds, gun- 
shot wounds, and also to be torn when 
a patient is run over by a wagon, cart, 
ete. Besides the danger of infection by 
bullets, dirks, ete., which is very great, 
the danger of death from hemorrhage 
always exists. Hence if there is good 
reason to believe that the liver has been 
wounded or torn, the abdomen should be 
opened very quickly, the hemorrhage ar- 
rested, and the abdominal (7. e., the peri- 
toneal) cavity cleansed. If done prompt- 
lv, a very large percentage of the patients 
recover. To show how in this as in other 
operations increasing experience, by dis- 
closing errors and establishing better 
methods, results in a diminishing rate 
of mortality. in 1887 the mortality was 
as high as sixty-six per cent.; in opera- 
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tions done between 1895 and 1905 it has 
fallen to forty-four per cent. 

Non-cancerous tumors of the liver have 
been very successfully removed in the last 
few years, sixty-three out of seventy-six 
early cases having recovered, while in 
later cases the results are even better. 
Cancer of the liver, however, is practical- 
ly always fatal. 

The gall-bladder, which is simply a 
receptacle for the bile, has now been 
successfully removed in so many cases 
that it is rather puzzling to know why 
we have any such organ. The bile in 
this storage reservoir is often infected 
by bacteria. Such an infection is prob- 
ably the rule in typhoid fever, and even 
many years after the patient-has recov- 
ered from such a fever the bile is still 
infected and not seldom becomes a seri- 
ous menace to life. In addition to other 
causes, typhoid and other germs frequent- 
ly cause gall-stones to form in the gall- 
bladder. These are concretions formed 
from the solid constituents of the bile. 
Often they are only one, two, or three in 
number, but in some cases they number 
hundreds and even thousands of very 
small stones. Women are far more liable 
to gall-stone disease—in the proportion 
of three or even four to one. Tight 
lacing has been accused of being one of 
the most potent causes. 

If gall-stones cause trouble, they should 
be removed by operation. In compe- 
tent hands this is now attended with 
a mortality of from one and a half 
to say five per cent., depending on ex- 
isting complications. 


Peritonitis—Rupture or perforation 
of the stomach or intestine, from what- 
ever cause, unless speedily operated on, 
always sets up a general peritonitis. Un- 
til within the last few years, when this 
diagnosis was made, it was equivalent 
to a verdict of death. Even if operation 
took place the patients almost all died. 
But in the last few years, thanks especial- 
ly to two American surgeons, Murphy of 
Chicago and the late Doctor Fowler of 
Brooklyn, this almost hopeless picture 
has been changed to one of great en- 
couragement. It is needless to enter into 
details of the treatment, but it may be 
summarized for popular knowledge in 
this way: It has been found that the 


poison of pus (“matter”) in th 

domen is much more readily abso 
in the upper part of the abdomen 

the diaphragm, and much less rea 
absorbed in the lower part of th 
domen. Hence we raise our patients 
fering from peritonitis in bed, sic 
they generally are, to two-thirds or t] 
fourths of the sitting position, and 

slowly for hours flush the interior of 
intestine with salt solution delivered 
gradually but almost continuously 

much as two or three gallons of th 
solution may be absorbed within 
twenty-four hours. At the present 

therefore, even when the spectre of 

eral peritonitis is present, the case 

no means hopeless, but, thanks to 
greatly improved treatment of m 

days, and also to American surger 
is full of hope. 


Hernia or Rupture-—One of the 
monest surgical conditions in the h 
body is hernia or rupture. In th« 
of the abdomen there are a few ope: 
to let arteries and veins and other st 
tures pass out of or into the abdon 
cavity. When these apertures—or “ ri 
as we call them—are not securely c 
a knuckle of bowel protrudes throug! 
opening. This is a hernia or rup' 
For many vears after I graduated 
1862, sporadic attempts were mad 
remedy this condition by operatio: 
as to spare the patient not only th 
long annoyance of a truss, but the « 
present danger that more bowel 
be forced suddenly through the ope. 
in the wall of the abdomen as a r 
of sudden muscular strain in lifting s 
thing heavy, and become gripped by 
opening, or what we know in sur: 
as “strangulated”; that is to say 
constricted that gangrene of the | 
and death were inevitable unless 
was afforded. 


Until the antiseptic method was t! 


oughly grounded and established in 
profession no really suecessful met! 
to cure this condition had been dev 
for the reason that until the adver 
antisepsis every surgeon was afraid, 


rightly afraid, of opening the abdomi 
cavity on account of the exceedi! 


great danger, or, in fact, almost certa! 
of peritonitis. About twenty-five y 
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ecretion into the circulation. 


All this is a 


THE NEW 
however, attempts began to be made 
the condition, 
methods were devised, until finally 

now in a position to advise almost 
sufferer from this condition, unless 


remedy innumerable 


d or suffering from some complica- 
which would make it undesirable, to 
How lit- 
danger now attaches to the operation 
seen in the fact that in a 
00 operations by Coley there have been 

four deaths. Three of these occurred 

e 1,200 children; in the 1,000 cases 
dults, only one patient died—a 


li 


a radical operation done. 


series of 


mor- 
of only one-tenth of one per cent. 


ell did Lord Lister at the Royal College 


March 29, 
milar result: “ An 


1897, say of 
like 


gladness in 


Surgeons on 
achievement 
1s enough to cause 
heart of any man who loves his 
men.” 

anti- 


result of the 


tie method. 
») gery of the Pituitary 
physts.—About at 


Body or 
the crossing of 
es, one drawn horizontally back- 
rd between the eyebrows, and the other 
ontally across between the temples, 
the base 
the skull a little smaller than the tip 
| of the little finger. In this is lodged 
euliar gland or body called the hypo- 
sis or pituitary body. It is one of 

strange class of 


a cup-shaped depression in 


‘ductless glands ” 
‘h exist in different parts of the body, 
ng which are the thymus gland at 
very lowest part of the neck in front; 
thyroid gland, which when it becomes 
ealled a the para- 
roid bodies, three or four little bodies, 

the size of a grain of wheat, situated 


rged is 


goite rs 


ind the thyroid; the adrenal or supra- 
| bodies at the upper end of each 
ey, from which adrenalin is derived, 
several other glands which have no 

or duct which deliver their 
The “ in- 
they are be- 
and which reach the 
| current through the absorbents, for- 


rly were thought to be of no impor- 


ean 
al seeretions” which 


ad to produce, 


ce, but now we know that these se- 
tions, in some eases at least, are of 
preme importance. 


If in animals the pituitary gland is 


oved, death follows in the course of 
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a short time. If all four of the little 
parathyroids are removed, death takes 
place before long. If all of the thyroid 
is removed, we have a condition which 
gradually develops into cretinism. In 
disease of the adrenal gland the skin 


becomes of a bronze color, ete., and dis- 


ease of the thymus frequently results in 
sudden death. 


(which in 


Moreover, the pancreas 
eall the 
bread) may be involved, and through that 
in turn the liver, so that this whole 
series of glands, small as most of them 
are, forms a most complicated 
which we have only very recently begun 
to undérstand. What 
learned has been chiefly by animal experi- 
mentation, and this little emphasizes the 
need for more and more knowledge, till 
we shall know thoroughly their functions, 
and what we can do to cure or, still bet- 
ter, to prevent their diseases. 

This little gland, the pituitary body, 
though very small, is divided into a front 


animals we sweet- 


system 


little we have 


and a back part, which are apparently 
wholly different in function. When an 
extract of the back part, which is sup- 
posed to be the most active, is injected 
into animals, it dees harm, yet when the 
same part is entirely removed from the 
brain of an animal, no harm apparently 
results. The front half, however, has 
been found to be essential to life. Cer- 
tain changes in the gland, if they arise 
in childhood, are followed by tremendous 
overgrowth of the body (gigantism), to- 
gether with a deposit of much fat over 
the body. 
adult, there follows clumsy thickening of 
the feet, (acro- 
megaly), and in other parts of the body 
an infantile condition is produced. 
Surgery, it is astonishing to say, has 
dealt with tumors of this 
small but important organ hidden in an 
almost inaccessible spot. 


If the condition arises in an 


hands, features, ete. 


successfully 


In a few cases 
such tumors have been successfully re- 
moved in man with great relief, if not 
real cure of the symptoms. 

Almost the same story may be told of 
all the other ductless glands which are so 
closely interrelated. Gradually, by experi- 
ment upon animals, we are learning what 
the functions of these important struc- 
tures are, and by removal of parts or all 
of these glands, or by other experiments 
upon them, we are getting a glimmering 
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knowledge of their interrelation, their 
importance, and the possibility of deal- 
ing with them medically and surgically. 
I believe that in the near future our ig- 
norance about these structures 
will be dispelled and the surgery of these 
glands will develop with rapid strides, 
greatly to the advantage of many patients. 


various 


Tetanus or Lockjaw.— Among the 
many other subjects crowding upon me 
for description, 1 can only select one 


more—Tetanus or Lockjaw. In 1884, I 
remember my surprise and almost in- 
credulity when I saw it asserted that 


Nicolaier, by experiments on mice, rab- 
bits, and guinea-pigs, had discovered 
that the germ or bacillus of tetanus was 
found in the earth, and especially in that 
around stables and on highroads trav- 
elled by horses. It was such a novel ides 
that I was little inclined to accept this 
as a possibile origin of lockjaw, but time 
has proved that Nicolaier was right. 
For many years we had known clinically 
that stablemen, above all others, suffered 
from lockjaw, but why this was so we 
did not understand. Now we know that 
this little microbe finds its chief abiding- 
place in and around stables, highroads, ete. 

The popular belief that a wound from 
treading on a rusty nail is very likely to 
cause tetanus is quite correct. This is 
not because it is a nail or is rusty, but 
because by lying on the ground it has 
become infected with the germs of lock- 
jaw. Moreover, as the punctured wound 
caused by the nail bleeds but little and 
this blood dries up and excludes the air, 


the most favorable conditions for fhe 
development of tetanus exist, for, as 
Kitasato, the Japanese bacteriologist, 


proved, the absence of oxygen is most 
favorable to the growth of this germ. 
The germ itself looks very much like a 
tack. So virulent is it that its toxin in 
doses of 1-200,000th of a teaspoonful will 
kill a mouse. It has been found by experi- 
ment that the poison is carried up to the 
spinal cord, not by the absorbents or the 
blood-vessels, as are other poisons, but 
through the motor nerves themselves. 


Fortunately, an anti-poison or antidote 
has been developed, but so prompt is the 
action of the poison that in an animal, two 
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minutes after the injection of a 
dose of the poison, twice as much of 
remedy is required as if it had 
administered with the poison; after 
minutes ten times the amount, and 
ninety minutes forty times the ori 
amount is necessary. ._This antitox 
entirely harmless. 

As a result of antiseptic methods 
jaw is now almost unknown except 
neglected wounds, instead of being 
ribly frequent as it formerly was. \ 
it is feared, the antitoxin is used 
preventive, and when it has dev 
as a cure. 

In animals, for naturally horses 
enormously more frequently than ma 
In 163 hors: 
had operations performed on them 
were protected by the antitoxin, n 
developed tetanus, whereas of eight 
unprotected by the antitoxin, fiy 
veloped tetanus. The result of all 
experiments has been that what is k 
as Fourth-of-July tetanus has been 
mously diminished, chiefly by the 
toxin used as a preventive. 

It is well now to every 
ligent person that a large number of 
of tetanus develop from injuries, 
cially those received from toy | 
and blank cartridges in celebrating 
Fourth of July. The following 
from the Journal of the American 
ical Association gives the number o! 
sons injured, the number of deaths 
the number of deaths from tetanus 
for several years past: 


same antitoxin is used. 


known 





Deaths Deaths 

Year Injured (Total) Tetar 
1903 4,449 466 406 
1904 4,169 183 9] 
1905 5,176 182 87 
1906 5,466 158 75 
1907 4,413 164 62 
1908 5,623 163 55 
1909 5,307 215 125 
Totals... .34,603 1,531 901 

The popular movement for a 


Fourth of July” was begun by the 
tors, and fortunately is spreading \ 
ously. Too long we have had an 
Fourth with its thousand: 
victims. Even the small Chinese 
cracker ” caused 10,781 
juries in the last seven years! 
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BY MAUDE 


Y cousin, who lives in New York, 
says that I consider our little 
community near the Blue Ridge 

‘inside ” and all the rest of the world 
‘outside.’ I am not conscious of 


ing superior to people who have to 
e in the North and in eities; I am 
y sorry for them. I used to think 
things I read about their lives must 
partly fiction, and I did not accept 
cousin’s reports, owing to his sense 
bizarre; his 


being rather 


Keenan, and the Vir- 


humor 
ther was a 
ia Keenans were not quite-quite. 
But we were all very good to her, and 
l am always glad when my cousin comes 
visit me, though his ways are queer. 
Very often when I am talking to him 
he will rush out of the sitting-room, and 
| can see him leaning against a fenec 
st and fairly yelling. I am also mighty 
uid he is a Republican. Llowevs r, he 
s the only young man who ever left us 
10 do s come back. 
Our eirele consists of some old Sou h 


rn, and a few English, families who ar 


quite in sympathy with us, whether they 


me here before or after the war. It 
vas through one of these English ladies, 
Mrs. Secor-Browne, a widow, that we had 
ur introduction to Mr. Durgan. One 
Sunday in church we all noticed that she 
vas paying mighty poor attention to th 
She turned her head twice and 
nce distinctly fluttered the leaves of her 
prayer-book. But I almost think she was 
istified, for after we had passed into 


ermon. 


churchyard she told me how a cer- 
n Mr. Durgan of New York had actu- 
made an offer to buy her estate. 
e had had a little money left her in 
England, and was very anxious to sell 
rrassmere and Zo back there. 


“} 


‘ This sur 


ising Mr. Durgan was giving her no 
ne to think over his offer. Of course 
¢ intended to accept it, but she wanted 
talk about it with her friends for 
several weeks, because what is the use 
Vot. CXXI.—No. 722-34 





Mr. Durgan and the Ampeer Puffs 





RADFORD WARREN 


{ 


of such an exciting event if one has 
no time to enjoy it? But this Mr. Dur 
van had written a letter saying he would 
buy, which she had received Saturday, 
would call Sun 
terms. = [Ik 
‘tually said “ call,” as if he could hay 


and had added that he 


day afternoon to discuss 
stepped over in fifteen minutes from 
New York, when it takes eight hours for 
the journey, and even when there is an 
excursion it costs ten dollars for the re- 
turn trip. We knew from his reckless 
ness that Mr. Durgan could not be ab- 
solutely poor. 

Mrs. Secor-Browne asked me to con 
o tea that afternoon; she said she really 
did not feel equal to meeting such an 
impatient person without support. I b 
lieve she was afraid he might insist on 
buying some of the family heirlooms, 
and = she felt that she and I together 
might restrain him morally, though not 
physically. We debated as to whether 
we should have Jenny harnessed to meet 


tI 


ie four-o’eclock train. which was the only 


one he eould come on, or whether it 
would be mors seemly to let him walk. 
Mrs. Secor. Browne wished above all 
ngs not to seem too eager. We were 
still considering when we happened to 
glance out of the window, and _ there 
coming full tilt up the road was a 
motor-ear. 

I am told that motor-cars rank in New 
York with daily bread, but I am sure 
that is an exaggeration. There must be 
many refined people yet even in New 
York. Our little’ cirel 


cars as very 


re gards motor 
indeed. My 


cousin says that is because we have 


bourgeois 


never ridden in them and know nothing 
about them. But we have seen many 
magazine pictures of them, and when they 
first reached the South some of us were 
asked to go to see one in the nearest city 
Of course we declined, but most of us 
found it convenient to do our spring 


shopping that day, and so, unoffieially as 
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it were, we did see it. It struck us as 
quite vulgar. I prefer walking myself, 
and I happen not to have a horse and 
carriage, but they are what I should 
want if I did prefer driving. They 
have been in the world sO long, horses, 
that I am sure they were intended to 
remain right smart longer. 

The approaching motor-car had a 
strong effect on poor Jenny, who was 
in the pasture adjoining the road. She 
kicked up her heels and began to eddy 
round in circles, and Mrs. Secor-Browne 
looked at me in dismay. It meant that 
Jenny would be of no use for three days. 
My cousin on his visits here has been 
very much interested in Jenny. He says 
she has temperament, and therefore he 
calls her Jane. I do not exactly see the 
connection, but when he explained what 
temperament means I felt it was just the 
word to express Jenny’s moodiness and 
lack of consistency. It is not as if she 
were a young woman who could be taught 
proper manners. My cousin rudely said 
that he preferred her to the well-brought 
up girls of our circle. 

Mr. Durgan, as his motor-car puffed 
up to the house, paid no attention to 
Jenny. I reckon he failed to see her. 
It is the only interpretation to be put 
on his conduct. Otherwise he would 
have surely stopped the car and walked 
the rest of the way, and perhaps would 
have tried to soothe Jenny with sugar, 
though that might have seemed to him 
a liberty. Undisturbed, he took his way 
to the steps, actually bounded up them, 
and knocked at the door so vigorously 
that the centre panel eracked. Of course 
we cannot blame him for that; we of the 
circle have known for years that Mrs. 
Secor-Browne’s knocker must be barely 
touched, but there was not time to warn 
Mr. Durgan. 

He showed no embarrassment, and at 
the time I took it for a sign of savoir- 
vivre, but I afterward realized that it 
did not occur to him that there was any- 
thing to be embarrassed about. He was 
like my cousin—laughed at things, only 
Mr. Durgan laughed as if he were on 
a par with them, and my cousin’s air is 
very supercilious. Old Uncle Bostock 
opened the door, and he certainly did 
show self-control, barely flipping his eye 
at the cracked panel. I heard him ask 


the name, though he well knew it, for + 
servants had been talking of nothing « 
all day but the expected guest, and | 
cle Bostock’s oldest son, who is court 
Major Lee’s mulatto Lissie, had stay 
home on purpose to see Mr. Durgan. 

We heard a fine, big voice and th 
Mr. Durgan pushed open the drawi: 
room door. I have always thought t] 
we should practise tact on every avail: 
opportunity, and so as soon as I | 
heard the door panel crack I had gral 
the yellow armchair with the worm-eat 
lez and pushed it behind a table, and 
Mr. Durgan entered Mrs. Secor-Bro 
rushed over and stood in front of 
sofa. It looks big and comfortable, | 
one must sit on it very carefully. 
joined her there, sure that two of 
at least could fend him off it, and 
stood facing him. 

Ile was very big and brown, remind 
me of an actor my mother once descrilx 
to me who took the part of Othello. 
could not help liking him the mon 
he smiled in a big, generous way. A 
if the Northerners had only seen fit 
send us men like that in the Ree 
struction days! Mrs. Secor-Browns 
vanced a step and greeted him, and 1 
she sat gingerly on the sofa. I stoop 
over as if I were going to, but the 1 
ment Mr. Durgan took the piano st 
I moved over to the chintz chair, for 
knew that sofa would not hold two. M 
Durgan took the piano stool because, 
reckon, he liked perpetual motion. Thi 
was a little brogue about his speech, | 
I thought that rather piquant than n 
When he was presented to me he 
marked that he knew my cousin. 

“Well, Mrs. Browne,” he said—and 
saw my friend bridle, for what is 1 
good of a hyphenated name if it is 1 
honored ?—* well, Mrs. Browne, it’s yo 
self will be wondering why I w: 
Grassmere.” 

She had indeed—a place all hills a 
stones and brambles, with not fort 
decent acres in the eighty. 


“Tm just after making a million or s 


shearing lambs,” he said, “and I wai 
a little place in the country of my ow: 


“This is not a very good place f 
sheep pasturage,”’ said Mrs. Sec 
Browne, disappointedly. “The land h 
always raised corn and tobacco.” 
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It WAS Miss Rives’S COUSIN 


Mr. Durgan stared at her, for I am 
ifraid New York manners are not all 
they should be, and then he laughed like 
my cousin does, only not so loud. 

“T’m not going to take my sheep here,” 
he explained; “I only want to be rest- 
ing myself now and then in a place that 
is not overrun with people like myself, 
and where I can’t be reached by tele- 
phone or telegraph. It was Miss Rives’s 
cousin that told me of this place.” 

I hardly knew he was speaking of me. 
[ was never called anything but Miss 
Sallie before, but I liked the dignity of 
the name as he pronounced it. 

‘So since you are anxious to sell 
vent on Mr. Durgan. 

‘If we can come to terms,” began Mrs. 
Secor-Browne. 

[ knew she wanted to explain to him 
about the place, what fields wouldn’t 
grow tobacco, and how the northwest 


1] 





THAT TOLD ME F THIS PLACE 


corner had to be nursed like it was a 
sick child. But Mr. Durgan is not an 
adept in what I call conversation. 

“Tl give you five thousand dollars,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Secor-Browne gasped, as well she 
might. In her wildest dream she never 
expected more than four thousand. 

“Oh, really, Mr. Durgan,” she began, 
‘I couldn’t 

“Fifty-one hundred,” he said, and his 
voice sounded harsh and he stopped smil- 
ing; “not a cent more.” 

“T was going to say it’s not worth 
hive thousand,” said Mrs. Secor-Browne. 
“ Nobody about here would think of offer- 
ing me that.” 

Again Mr. Durgan stared; really he 
opened his mouth, too. Then he smiled 


in his big way and said: “It’s worth 
fifty-one hundred to me and we’ll let it 
go at that. How soon can you get out?’ 
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“ But—but- 
Browne. 


murmured Mrs. Secor- 


“1 don’t want to hurry you,” he said; 
“two whole weeks if you need them. 
You make up your mind what stuff you 
want to leave behind and IU'll buy it. 
Might as well; then I'll have less to cart 
out from Charlottesville.” 

| saw Mrs. Secor- Browne turn a wild 
eye toward her two Sheraton chairs and 
her grandfather’s clock, and I tried to 
calm her by saying: 

“T’ll be mighty glad to have you visit 
me, Mrs. Secor - Browne, when you've 
moved from here.” 

Just then Uncle Bostock came in with 
the tea. Besides the thin bread and but- 
ter he carried in the flour biscuit that 
was going to be for supper, so that proved 
he had been listening at the door and 
knew the place was going to be sold to 
advantage. 

Mr. Durgan looked like he didn’t know 
what to do with his tea, and he actually 
ate the sandwiches two at a time and 
in two bites. Then Mrs. Secor- srowne 
spoke to him about keeping on old Un- 
cle Bostock, and he got mighty interested 
in hearing all about Grassmere. By the 
end of another hour he had quite a 
proprietor - like air. I began to think 
that perhaps my cousin was right in his 
statement that Northern people are quick 
to assimilate, or, as he put it, “ Cateh- 
ing up with a procession with them 
means getting in the van.” 

By and by Mr. Durgan said: “ Now, 
won’t you ladies put on your hats and 
come into the city and have dinner with 
me? Ill rush you there and back that 
quick you'll hardly think you’ve been 
away at all, at all.” 

We almost gasped, and I said, feebly, 
* But we’ve had our dinner.” 

“Oh, well, another one won’t hurt 
you,” said Mr. Durgan. “ It’s all ordered. 
They had to telegraph to Richmond for 
some of the things, I guess. You see, 
I had two men down here with me talk- 
ing business, but they went back to New 
York on the afternoon train. Couldn’t 
stand it. I mean, it was such a contrast 
to their hustling lives, and they couldn’t 
bear to think what they were missing.” 

“T can believe it,” I said; “the rush- 
ing North must seem intolerable to them 
after our peace and quiet.” 


“That was not just what I was mea 
ing,” replied Mr. Durgan, “but you 
got one side of the idea, anyhow. So y 
see I’m in the lurch, ladies, if you wo 
be after taking pity on me: caviar, t 
rapin, Maryland oysters, all going 
waste. Oh, well!” 

If I have a weakness, it is for ter 
pin, and since Mr. Durgan was going 
buy Mrs. Secor-Browne’s estate, sur 
that meant sufficient social relations! 
to justify acceptance of an invitati 
Mr. Durgan happened to be looking 
me and I said: 

“T’ll go for my part, unless Mrs. See 
srowne has another engagement.” 

“My only engagement was to bk 
lonely supper,” said Mrs. Secor-Brown 
in quite a sprightly way for her. I cou 
see that the excitement of a real lon 
course dinner had gone to her head. \ 
hadn’t been to one since the wedding 
breakfast of Major Lee’s daughter Elsi: 
who married Lord Trawlee, and they so 
twenty acres to some poor white trash t 
make that marriage all it should be and 
never regretted it. But the twitterings 
of Mrs. Secor-Browne ought to have pr 
pared me for anything that happened 
afterward. 

Even now I can scarcely believe we 
were bold enough to go. But we put on 
our hats, and Mrs. Secor-Browne lent m 
her beaded dolman, and she wore the vi 
vet cape her mother had worn the first 
time she was invited to stop at Arling 
ton with General Lee’s people. It was 
just as good as new with a little brush 
ing. Mr. Durgan put us on the bac 
seat, and except for its being lower and 
wider, and with sides, and padded, and 
more comfortable, it was really not w 
like the back seat of a surrey. He sat 
in front, and just as he started off up 
came Jenny and stuck her head over th. 
fence. She certainly did have a 1 
proachful look in her eye; I reckon shi 
could hardly believe it of us. She b 
gan to turn round like a top when tl! 
car whizzed by her, and Mrs. Seco: 
Browne whispered to me that if Mr 
Durgan wanted to buy Jenny he might 
for she really eould not expect Jenny t 
overlook this. 

My cousin said once that we Souther 
ladies never felt meaching, no matter 
we walked instead of driving and at 
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MR. DURGAN 
lt pork instead of roast beef, and that 
reason was we took a pride in our 
erty. Pride is a sin, but if we are 
r we are poor be cause we clung to our 


( 


iple s. and besides we are gentle folk, 
why should we mind if our food is 
varied and if we can’t afford to cover 
old chairs ¢ We have advantages 
h. But as Mrs. Secor-Browne and 
in that motor-car, just eating up 
road to Charlottesville, I did have 
ind of puffed-up feeling. It wasn't 
de exactly, because why should | be 


ux 


ud when doing a gentleman the honor 
driving with him? It was more a 
se of forgiving my ene mies and think- 

» how good I was not to raise the rent 

bits on those Sharmons who live in 

he cabin on my hickorynut lot, and 

iking up my mind to lend old Shar- 

nm my saw next time he wanted to 

orrow it, though he always brings it 
back dull, if not rusty. 

On we rushed past the old landmarks, 
that somehow looked different viewed 
from the angle of a motor-car, and pres- 
ently Mr. Durgan stopped before the ho- 
tel. He helped us out as gallantly as if 
he had been a Southerner, and after 
we had made ourselves presentable in 
the parlor we went into the hall, where 
he was waiting to escort us to the dining- 

om. We had taken off our hats, because 
that is what we do when we have dinner 
with friends, and we wanted to show Mr. 
Durgan all attention. 

I cannot describe that dinner; we just 
ate through everything, with Mr. Durgan 
spurring us on. Of course we did not 
neglect conversation. We told Mr. Dur- 
gan what we thought of the war, and h« 
told us a good deal about New York life 
which confirmed my cousin’s reports. 
We looked about us a good deal, and 
that hotel certainly has changed its char- 
ter since my mother was given her 
coming-out ball there. Mr. Durgan says 
that Northern people sometimes stop 
there on their way to Norfolk or Rich- 
i inond, and I certainly am sure that no 
ther ladies in that dining-room but our- 
selves were Southerners. No lady would 
verdress like those persons at the other 


tables did. There was one young wom- 
in in a violet dress and hat, and I do not 
see how she walked in her clothes. She 
vas much wider at the shoulders than at 





AND THE AMPEER PUFFS. 











the knees, with a short waist, from which 
the line in front, if I make myself clear, 
went very straight to her feet. It was 
not at all my idea of a figure. As for 
her hat, it was just the size of the tub 
Aunt "Mima Bostock washes her clothes 
in and with no better shape, while the 
hair under it—well, I never did see so 
imany puffs and braids and curls all com- 
posed in together. For a moment I ad- 
t couldn’t be 
real, for the front part was real fly 
away and flufty like she’d just washed it 
and couldn’t do a thing with it; but the 


mired it, and then I saw 


puffs and braids in the back were smooth 
as if they’d been made out of wax. So 
inished he r 
for me, for I like hair real and I like 
it growing on the head. 


that gave her away and 


I am glad I did not show how shocked 
I was by word or even by look, for I 
saw Mr. Durgan bow to the person, and 
she bowed and kindled in a forward way, 
as if she wanted him to like her more 
than he did. But I suppose gentlemen 
meet all sorts of underbred persons in 
New York. Mr. Durgan’s bow was quite 
casual, like it was mighty  inconse- 
quential to him whether she was there 
or not, though of course it was a gent 
manly bow. Presently I heard Mrs. 
Secor-Browne say (and really I reckon 
the wine must have gone to her head 
or she would surely not have discussed 
ladies’ garments with a gentleman): 

“T’ve seen pictures of clothes like 
those in fashion plates, but down here 
we don’t take fashion plates seriously 
any more than we do fairy tales or break- 
fast-food advertisements.” 

I saw she was looking at the violet 
creature. Mr. Durgan followed her eyes 
and said: 

“ A very handsome gown.” 

The word gave me a little start, as 
it is our term for night robe, but Mr. 
Durgan went on: 

“T like to see ladies keeping them- 
selves young with beautiful clothes. No 
lady need be old nowadays.” 

Of course he was talking nonsense, 
and he said a good deal more of the 
same sort, which his mellow voice and 
big smile helped to make convincing. 
Still, I thought it was right silly for 
Mrs. Secor-Browne to preen the way she 
did, for she’s older than I am—thirty- 
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seven, if she’s an hour—and in _ her 
mother’s time she would already have 
been wearing a cap. She acted like she 
was twisting his remarks into some kind 
of compliment to herself. | declare, I 
was so vexed with her that | hardly spoke 
all the way home. 

kor the next few days we saw a heap 
of Mr. Durgan. He was over from 
Charlottesville every day talking business 
with Mrs. Secor-Browne, and he took us 
both out in the ear afterward, and then 
we'd pick up other ladies, so that by and 
by there wasn’t any cof us who hadn’t 
One lady did 
say he had no background, for his father 


net him and liked him. 


was an immigrant, but then you don’t 
spect background in a man that’s just 
made a heap of money suddenly. And he 
took such interest in all we said and did 
that it made us feel we were getting right 
husbands liked 


him, too; said he had a good eye for a 


smart attention. The 


horse, and was a mighty fine gentleman, 
if he was in business and talked with a 
brogue. I reckon it was because we all 
had such confidence in him that we let 
him, as I shall always believe, go too far, 
so that he introduced among us Miss 
Marian Charters. 

We have a woman’s club, because, 
though we avoid all things that seem 
to us vulgar, still we are progressive. 
Some one of the ladies reads a paper 
while the others do faney work or mend- 
ing, and then we have tea. Mrs. Secor 
Browne was to have the next meeting, 
for she wanted to entertain us all again 
before giving up her house to Mr. Dur- 
gan. Cousin Mattie Bowers from Cul- 
peper County was to be my guest and 
give the paper, but three days before- 
hand she sent me word she'd got chills 
and fever and couldn’t come. Mr. Dur- 
gan and Mrs. Seeor-Browne were calling 
on me when the message came, and we 
asked him what in the world we could do. 

‘You just leave it to me,” he said. 
“Td talk to you myself if I knew 
enough about any subject to interest you. 


But Ill give you the time of your lives 


without me. Ill have a lady come and 


deliver the finest lecture you ever heard.” 

We had gotten used to trusting him, 
and, besides, it was a great comfort to 
have the club paper off our minds, so 
we said we were mighty grateful and the 


time was Wednesday at three. Tuesd 
we had a note from him saying the las 
who would give the lecture was M 
Marian Charters, of New York, and th 
she and her maid would arrive in his ¢ 
just before three. We couldn’t see wl 
she’d be bringing a maid for, as M 
Durgan had said nothing about her sta 
ing the night, and, anyway, we dor 
carry servants when we travel. Howey 
we put it down to some unknown No 

ern fashion, and I won’t say we wer 

impressed, 

1 reckon I needn't state we wert 
there that Wednesday, and so seated 
Mrs. Secor-Browne’s big drawing-r 
that we could command the drive 
see Miss Marian Charters as she was :; 
riving. The motor-car whirled up 
two figures dismounted, one in vis 
and one in gray; and who should 
violet one be but the person we had se 
in the dining-room the night Mr. Du 
gan entertained us at dinner! L thr 
a glance of despair at Mrs. Secor-Brow: 
but, to my amazement, she looked int 
ested rather than shocked. 

Old Unele Bostock announced M 
Marian Charters, and Mrs. Secor-Broy 
greeted her and introduced her to 
ladies, while the maid stood in the ba 
ground holding one of those newfang\ 
things called dress-suit cases. The youl 
woman bowed and smiled with er 


e 


composure, but her manner was a littl 


too studied to please me, like she had 


copied it out of a fashion plate alo 
with her clothes. 

“T shall require a table for the demo 
strations,” she said to Mrs. Secor-Brow) 
and at the word “ demonstrations ” 
looked at each other in a puzzled w 
We only use the word of politics ar 
kisses. 

Uncle Bostock and Miss Marian Ch 
ters’s maid moved Mrs. Secor-Brown 
Sheraton table and placed it so that 
all fronted it. Then Miss Marian Ch 
ters stood behind it and lifted her ey 
brows at her maid, who opened t! 
dress -suit case. First she took out 
thick towel, which she spread on tl 
table, and then all sorts of boxes ar 
bottles and mirrors, which she neatly a 
ranged before Miss Marian Charters. 

The feeling came over me like you ¢g 
when you’re going to understand thing 
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autiful as to your 
ely she had a pitying look on her fac 
said mighty plain, “ You poor 


I don’t know if I expected 


ss Marian Charters said: 


all did it, though there were 
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K ANNOUNCED MISS MARIAN CHARTERS 


or three, whos husbands have since op 
posed the ideas of Miss Marian Charters, 
who now say that they were as horrified 
as I was. First this person talked about 
the comple xion and dabbed things on and 
off her face with various finger move 
ments, and | must say she had a good 
skin. But it was what followed that 
came mighty near upsetting the brains of 
the ladies—the things she did to her hair 
She sat down before the table, and in 
all she took off nineteen-twentieths of it. 
lirst she removed eighteen hairpins and 
dropped them, click, click, on a tray ik 
front of her. Then she lifted off elever 
smooth blond puffs which had been siv 
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ting just behind her pompadour and had 
been mistaken by most of the ladies as 
real. They were shaped like supper rolls 
and | thought my friends would never 
uve done looking at them, while Miss 
Marian Charters smoothed them and eud- 
dled them like they really were her own 

“These are ‘Ampeer puffs,’ ladies,” 
she said, “and the most beautiful in 
the world.” 

After that she took from behind the 
place where the putts had been what she 
called a Marie Louise braid, that any one 
could see wasn’t real, because the thick 
part of it came in the middle of the back 
of the head, whereas it would have come 
at one sic in a real braid. This braid 
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ended on each side in a couple of pi 
smaller than the Ampeer ones. | 
she had what she called a “ transfor 
tion” and a “reinforcement” to fill 
the back, and she showed a “ hygie) 
roll and a “ fluffy puffer ” intended 
the pompadour, and then ther 

“ Baby Belle” curls to fill in all ecrey 
And when they were all off she had ris 
smart left of her own hair, thoug! 
Was plainly bleached. Then = sh 
everything on again under the 
gaze of her audience. All the tim 
avoided the use of the words “ false |} 
or “ switch,” and remarked that the B 
said woman’s glory was her hair; 
every little while she came back 
Ampeer puffs, which she said wer 
crown of modern womanhood. 

That was not the end. She actu 
had her maid unhook her out 
astonishing violet gown, and then 
really cannot go on. Suttice to say 
we all realized the wonders of scienc 
determination, for sh 
at least twice as stout 
she looked in her clot 
But while she enjoyed 
ing the ladies how 
eould make their ce] 
so that they’d be as 
as their daughters, shi 
joved nothing so muel 
coming back again 
again to the Ampev rp 
She did not mention 
impossible price of the 
for she had probably 
told that Virginians 
not the money of N 
Y orkers. It was 
later that we heard 
she had at least a hund 
dollars’ worth of hair 
her head. No, she ta 
for pure love of the A 
peer puffs. 

“Such hair is n 
easier to manage tl 
natural hair,” she sa 
“ Indeed, there are so! 
arrangements of hair 
just ean’t make unl 
vou have both ends lo 
But | notice that t 
ladies before me, li 
all Southern women, ha 
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MR. DURGAN AND 


irally thick hair. Since you hay 

‘{ time, you can make for your 
natural ‘ Ampeer puffs.’ ”’ 

Then, out of the goodness of her heart 

implied, she showed us on het 

’s head how to make Ampeer puffs. 

en she went she left for each of us 

shion magazine and package 5S al d 

es, though no Ampeer puffs. I hav 

e found out that Mr. Durgan paid 

them, though he had the delicacy, of 

e, not to let his beneficiaries know 

nd I reckon they all thought Miss 

\I in Charters was leaving samples to 

rtise her druggist. 
Just after she took her leave she stood 


e doorway and said to us as a kind 


My friends, please tell me how old 


1 think I am.” 
We reckoned she was thirty, so we said 
twenty-five to twenty-eight. She 
ed, bowed, and saying “ Forty-three,” 
led out of the doorway. 
So the car whizzed her off and wi 
ed at one another in an uncertain 
like we didn’t know just how fai 
ommit ourselves; we compromised 
ng how surprising it was that Miss 
Marian Charters could really be forty 
ree. Then we all got away as quickly 


possible to think things over alone 


Next day nobody came to see me, and, 
s I found afterward, nobody went 1 
ee any one else, hardly. Just before 


inner, as [ was out walking near Grass 


mere, | ran in to talk things over with 


Mrs. Secor- Browne. She came down 
*s looking a little breathless. 
‘If you had come a little later you 


vouldn’t have found me,” she said in a 


queer tone; “[’m going to New York 
+h 


lis evening on the three-o’clock train.” 
“Going to New York!” I said; “ but 
ull have to go there anyway when 
u sail for England next month.” 
“Yes,” she said; “but I must go now, 
0, on business that won’t keep.” 
It’s not my way to pry into people’s 
ffairs if they wish to withhold them 
ugh it always makes me impatient to 
e any one walking in a mystery. How- 
er, | began to talk about Miss Marian 
arters and her ideas. It was her ideas 
is prepared to discuss, but Mrs. Secor 
whe asked me: 
Vor. CXXI —No. 722 —35 
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* Do you suppose she’s a special friend 
f Mr. Durgan ?” 

‘I reckon so,” I said, carelessly; “ I 
reckon she’d not do him a favor like talk 


Ing t 


o we-all if they weren’t right well 
acquainted.” 
or rhaps he paid her,” suggested Mrs 
Secor- Browne. 
‘She would hardly be wearing clothes 
and hair like that if she were a working 
oman,” I said. 
replied Mrs. Secor 


Browne; ~ 7S ideas ot clothes ure all 


‘I don’t know,” 


upset since yesterday. All the same, I 
don’t think she’s quite a lacy and | don’t 
( eVve he ’s er gaged to h a 

Possibly I was a little blunt in remark- 
ing that 1 didn’t see what d tlerence it 
made to us who Mr. Durgan married. 
(Juite prope rly \rs. Secor browne re- 
plied that it did make a ditfer nee, be 
cause we should all have to receive the 
wife of the man who had bought Grass 
mere Sh implied, in that trying Way 


arried women have, that if only I were 


not an inexperienced spinster I would 
realize the necessity of her anxiety. 

I went home, and feeling rather lone- 
lv I studied the fashion magazine Miss 
Marian Charters had given me, and 
thought over my clothes. It was not 
ecause 1 was so impressed with what 
she had said as that I wanted something 


ao tha 


t I ripped up my green challis 
vith the pattern of violets. After all, 


gathers and shirring ar 


bunchy and not 
hecoming to a person naturally slim as | 
ami. While I was working at the dress 
I took out a couplk of breadths and 
shortened the body merely for something 
to do. It was just as well I had it on 
hand, for Friday and Saturday I didn’t 
see a living soul, not even Mr. Durean, 
who had gone to New York, and by Sun- 
day I was quite lonesome and, I fear, 
vlad to go to church quite as much for 
social as for religious reasons. 

Pi rhaps I was too eager: at any rate, 
I got there before anv one else had come, 
except a few of the poor whites. My 
seat is about the middle of the church, 
rather behind those of most of my 
friends. While I had my head bent i 
meditation I could hear people aore 
rustling in, but I didn’t look up till the 
bell stopped ringing and the clergyman 
entered the pulpit and we all stood to 
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begin the service. Then I all but dropped 
my praye r-book. No wonder nobody had 
come to see me for three days. They 
had all been snipping and sewing at 
home, and I could tell in every Case @X- 
actly what page of that fashion magazine 
had borne fruit. 

Old Mrs. Captain Jennings was in a 
sage-green cashmere that I heard after- 
ward she had had for her second - day 
dress when she was married; but I reckon 
she had cut it down some, for it didn’t 
look like there was a spare bit of cloth 
on it anywhere. She hadn’t fixed her 
a hat, probably because she had delayed 
. day or two before making up her mind 
to take the plunge about the dress and 
hadn’t had time left for her head, so she 
had on her old black bonnet with her 
gray hair still in smooth bands. But the 
other ladies hadn’t stopped with light 
All of them had on pale colors, 
some of it in cloth I had not seen before, 


} 
aTesses. 


so they must have gone into the presses 
where their mothers’ clothes were laid 
away, and all of them, except Mrs. Cap- 
tain Jennings, had been fooling with 
their hair. Miss Mattie Carter had a 
Marie Louise braid of her own hair all 
spindling at one end, but she’d tried to 
cover that with her best gardenia blos- 
soms. Her sister, Miss Betty, had got on 
the switch that used to be her aunt 
Sarah’s, and it was three shades darker 
than her own color. Miss Nannie Lee 
had gone one better; she had got the 
gray switch that used to be her mother’s 
and dyed it with some of Major Lee’s 
whisker dye, and it looked handsome 
enough, though a little more purple than 
her own. I hadn’t realized that people 
wore so much false hair before the war. 

And every last one of them had tried 
for the Ampeer puffs. Some of the rolls 
were successful and some looked shaky 
and all messed up like a bat had been 
nesting in them. But, anyway, they all 
had plenty of hair, widening them out 
to make up for the way they had gone in 
at the waist and hips. Most of them 
had contrived new hats, and while I don’t 
approve of all this fixing and fussing 
they did,they certainly showed ingenuity. 
They had added to the brims and crowns 
of their hats with cardboard and velvet, 
and I eould see they had tried to 
get what Miss Marian Charters called 


“subtle” effects by combining three « 
ors together, which was convenient 
those whose velvet ran to seraps. M 
Betty Carter had taken that que 
slimpsy basket woven of rope stra 
which her uncle had brought back fr 
the Shetlands and had twisted it up 
that it looked mighty eute with bl: 
velvet and tan roses. There was a hi 
of violet showing everywhere, wh 
proved that the spirit of Miss Mari 
Charters was indeed over us. 

We had got to the litany when the 
was a little stir in the back of the churc! 
I know I shouldn’t have looked behin 
but it was an upsetting day and nobo 
really felt like they were in church; n 
even the clergyman, for I saw his ey 
get glassy in his efforts to keep his mi 
off the clothes of his flock. I looked 
round then, and with the tail of my 
eye I saw Mr. Durgan sitting down in 
the back of the church; and advancin;s 
up the aisle came a woman in a tight 
violet gown with a ecoronet of yell 
puffs under a great purple velvet hat 
ornamented with touches of gold and 
with violet plumes. I almost thought 
was Miss Marian Charters shrunk to half 
her size; then I reckoned it was som 
stranger till she got closer, and I saw 
it was Mrs. Secor-Browne. 

After that I might as well have bee: 
in a dissenting chapel for all I heard 
of the service. I reckoned I saw whiv 
Mrs. Secor-Browne didn’t want to think 
Mr. Durgan was engaged to Miss Marian 
Charters. Of course if she wanted 
set about preventing it, that was her af- 
fair, though there might be two opinions 


about the method she was choosing. So 
this was the business that had taken her 
to New York—to get her hair bleached 
and buy violet dresses and Ampeer puffs! 
When the service was over, it was ji 
like a reception in the churchyard. S 
ing my friends face to face was a revela- 
tion, for they had all been using t! 
bottles and packages and had nice soft 
skins and pretty. color. Of course 1 
one looked aware of any one els 
clothes, but they all took each other 
and got new ideas for the next spell « 
dressmaking. The gentlemen were mo! 
attentive than I have ever known thi 
to be; they quite put their sons in 1 
shade, and most of them looked might 
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proud of their wives, like they had just 
lately married them. 

sut no woman got the attention Mrs, 
Secor-Browne did, which just shows how 
queer husbands are, for not a gentleman 
of them would let his wife bleach her 
hair next day; they drew the line at 
that, they said. But Sunday they hung 
over Mrs. Secor-Browne like bees over 
a honey-pot. Mr. Durgan moved among 
the ladies, not far from Mrs. Secor- 
Browne. I slipped away soon round the 
back of the church and went home. A 
little colored boy came running after me 
about the time I reached the house and 
said Mrs. Secor-Browne wanted me to 
have dinner with her and Mr. Durgan, 
but I sent back word that I was right 
much obliged but would have to be 
excused. 

I reckon it was about half past three 
when I heard the motor-ear. Mr. Dur- 
gan came in and shook hands in his big 
way. 

“How are you, Miss Sallie?” he said. 
‘We missed you at Mrs. Browne’s. Did 
you have a headache ?” 

“ No, my head didn’t ache,” I replied. 

“Didn’t the ladies look grand!” he 
said, and I could see Mrs. Secor- Jrowne 
had been praising him for turning Miss 
Marion Charters loose on us. 

“T’m glad you were pleased, Mr. Dur- 
gan,” I said. 

“ Pleased ? Speaking confidentially, 
Miss Sallie, it’s done me a lot of good to 
feel I’ve been of use to this crowd of 
nice people; it’s a pleasant change from 
making money. You're all so kind and 
sweet, and when I saw how nothing goes 
on down here, and how your poor minds 
have nothing to chew on, and you were 
all growing old before your time, I made 
up my mind you should have one inter- 
est in life, anyhow, and so I sent the 
beauty-parlor woman down.” 

I was never so indignant in all my 
life. 

“You have meant well, Mr. Durgan,” 
I said, coldly; “ but we Southerners have 
plenty to interest us, and I don’t see that 
we need reforming.” 

“ Now, Miss Sallie, I didn’t mean it 
that way,” he said, and it did me good 
to have that big creature meaching be- 
fore me. 

“You come down here and put a lot of 


silly ideas in the heads of people, s 
of whom are silly enough,” I said, th 
ing of Mrs. Secor-Browne. Then | 
angrier and angrier, and | talked a h 
more and told him what my mother ; 
my grandaunt Ellen would have thou 
of it, and Cousin Martha Washingto: 
she were alive now—for as my m 
was a Custis I have the right to sj 
of Lady Washington as cousin. 

“Well, Miss Sallie,” he said at 
“Td hoped to spend a good many p 
ant weeks down here—” 

“Why not?” I asked; “ you’ve a 
of friends: all those ladies in Am, 
puffs and umbrella-cover dresses.” 

“ Oh, well,” he said, “I ain’t done y 
I set out to do, that’s all. To tell 
truth, I hate Ampeer puffs; I was th 
ing to-day what a relief you were 
your nice parted brown hair—oh, 

I’m ealled to England on business 
I'd thought to come back here.” 

I reckoned I saw what he meant 
was thinking of the best words in wi! 
to congratulate him, when he said 

at probably see Mrs. Browne over 
there. She sails the week after | 
and she wants to introduce me to a 
she knows in London that I ean give 
tip or so to. She’s been pleased with 
what I’ve done; she’ll impress her re- 
lations all right with her style. W: 
Miss Sallie, it rests with you whether | 
put this place Grassmere up for sal 
again or not.” 

“ Rests with me?” I stammered. 

“Sure it does,” said Mr. Durgan; “no 
clothes could make you look better to 
me than you did the first time I saw 
you, but I wanted to please you, and | 
thought you seemed interested in th 
Charters woman’s clothes that night 
had dinner with me. I won’t come back 
here on my return from England unless 
you say so.” 

Then it dawned on me that he was 
actually courting me. I couldn't say 
anything for a minute, but I was « 
termined that whether I gave him my 
hand or not I would not have any rush 
ing Northern motor-car kind of ¢ 
ship, so I said: 

“T’ll be pleased to have you come back 
in a month, Mr. Durgan, and then © 
can discuss the matter of your staying 
permanently.” 
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Some Votaries of Bruges 


BY CHARLES HENRY) 


HANK Heaven it’s only a calf!” 
The man who made this remark 
wiped his forehead and wandered 
ack to his chair and his chops. One by 
e the diners of the small, dimly lighted 
afé left the window where they had 
shed a moment before. Feet shuffled, 
hairs rattled, and the interrupted meal 
as resumed with the confused clatter of 


ponderous crockery and the metallic 


craping of hardware. 
That the casual passing of a ealf led 
an overgrown boy in sabots eould be 


the means of stirring up so much excite- 


ent seemed to me an hypothesis un 
orthy of serious consideration. My 


astonishment increased as the red-headed 


inter proceeded to count all present. 
“Twelve, all told,’ he said. I noted 


that he had included me. 


‘You've forgotten Vermeers,” some- 
ody observed. 

‘Vermeers can’t help us; he has a 
veak stomach.” 

“ How about Schauerbaum ?” 

“Te ean’t help us either. He’s a 
vegetarian.” 

The artist who had just spoken bor- 
rowed a pencil and figured in silence on 
his napkin. 

“Tsing the same schedule we estab- 
lished last month, I make it = ap- 
proximately two weeks, providing,” he 
added, turning to me, “that. the gentle- 
man is not a vegetarian.” 

I was not. 

“Then I can safely say it will take 
two weeks.” 

The joy at its being a calf, the count- 
ing of all present, and the elaborate 
calculations of the painter who had de- 
cided that solution was in the neighbor 
hood of two weeks—here were items that 
formed a problem worthy of the highest 
analytical talent. In desperation I turned 

Mr. Caulthrope, who had so fervently 
given thanks to Heaven. 

“Would you tell me what difference 


WHITE 


it would have made to you if it had been 
a cow instead of a calf?” 

“Why, my dear chap,” he began, “ it 
is going to take us two weeks dead 
reckoning to get rid of that calf Now 
if it takes nine men two weeks (not in 


cluding the servants), how long do you 
suppose it would take them to eat a cow ?” 

‘You don’t mean to say—?” T gasped. 

‘I mean to say that every bit of live 
stock that goes through that porte 
cochére on a Saturday (horses excepted ) 
is part of an odd lot that our revered 
proprietor has bought somewhere at ex 
cursion rates, and that is going to stay 
with us till we eat it. You paid in ad 
vanee, | suppose ¢” 

I nodded. 

* Told you they would make special 
rates by the month, eh? 
blushingly admitted it. 

“ We're all in the same boat,” he added, 
by way of consolation. 

“Was the last—er—purchase, a calf?” 
I was now thoroughly anxious. 


* Two sheep one fearfully moth- 
eaten.” 

So much for our hotel menu; but then 
one does not leave Paris and go to 
Bruges to eat, and there were other com- 
pensations. A cool shady terrace, secure- 
lv entrenched behind a high hedge of 
bay trees, concealed the little groups of 
white chairs and tables, and looked out 
upon a drowsy square that awakened 
twice a week to the rattle of sabots and 
commercial activity. Beyond this a love- 
ly background of Gothie step gables 
formed a romantic barrier against a 
misty horizon varied by the graceful 
belfries of distant sanctuaries. 

Your bedroom window is a_ flower 
garden nodding with geraniums. and at 
night, when a Venetian silence casts its 
spell over the dead city and you have 
slipped between the covers with one eve 
open, watching the moonlight play over 
the weather-beaten tiles, the great belfry, 
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looming pale and ghost-like in the deep 
unfathomable void above, breaks the 
cloistral silence with its old story. <A 
flood of golden, molten tones falls like 
a benediction on the slumbering city, 
marking the passing of each quarter of 
the hour, and faintly echoing from gable 
to gable, to die away in half-forgotten 
quarters, where old canals lie motionless 
like bands of quicksilver, glimmering in 
the moonlight. 

My first day in Bruges began with a 
rather odd attitude on the part of my 
fellow boarders. Caulthrope, who the 
evening before had been the soul of hos- 
pitality, now nodded me a cool good- 
morning. Hethrington, who was kind 
cnough to post my letter, now greeted 
me with marked formality; the red- 
headed painter, who showed me the way 
to the tobacconist, buried himself in his 
newspaper after a perfunctory greeting. 

The atmosphere became strained to a 
point where the red-headed man eyed 
Caulthrope, and Caulthrope stared sus- 
piciously at Hethrington. The latter 
scowled at me. In my peculiar position 
I did what seemed to me the right thing 
under the circumstances: T glared at the 
waiter. and brooded over the possibility 
of the peculiar diet accounting in a 
measure for the eccentricities of my com- 
panions. My reverie was interrupted as 
one of the company rose hurriedly, 
looked furtively about him, and seizing 
his sketching-traps, darted down the 
street. THe was soon followed by the 
others, who looked about them with great 
apprehension as a man might who is 
haunted by the spectre of a ereditor. 
In my innocence I then marvelled, but 
now T am told by an unprejudiced resi- 
dent that T uneonsciously go through the 
same solemn ritual before departing in 
the morning. 

By way of explanation it should be 
pointed out that in Bruges the over- 
worked, when an artist finds a new sub- 
ject and stands on virgin soil, his exuber- 
anee is such that in his desire to conceal 
it he becomes either offensively formal 
or effusive, and will sneak about like a 
man who has robbed a safe. When he 
leaves his lodgings he will lie like a 
drug-fiend about his destination, and 
will childishly make a long détour for 
fear that the man who breakfasted ‘ith 


him may dog his footsteps and st 
his subject. 

His new “find” is a nest-egg for hi 
to be hatched out at propitious moment 
when the light, temperature, and gener 
conditions are right. Of course ninet 
per cent. of the nest-eggs one sees 
Bruges should be quietly destroyed a 
buried in the period of ineubation f 
the public welfare, but nobody seems 
have the necessary initiative. The fa 
that a new point of view in Bruges 
rarer than radium brings to the arti 
a strange exaltation difficult to deserib 
when he realizes the full significance 
his discovery. He becomes as overbear 
ing as a setting hen and quite as int 
erant, and will resort to any expedie1 
to keep you out of his sight. 

“Going out to-day?” you ask, aft 
breakfast. 

“To the Béguinage,” he replies, wit 
some restraint, eying you suspicious 
He leaves you and steps jauntily do 
the street, giving the correct imperson: 
tion of a lover going to a tryst, by plue 
ing imaginary hairs off his coat lapel 
When you stumble upon him later, h: 
hidden behind a great canvas in 
obseure corner diametrically oppos 
to the direction he announced as | 
destination on parting with you, he | 
not even the decency to offer a suit 
able explanation or show a_ suspici 
of embarrassment. 

“Good morning,” is his formal greet 
ing; his eye looks through you like 
gimlet and his air of suppressed agitati 
makes you feel apologetic and wish vi 
had not discovered him. There is tl 
in his manner which stamps him as 
man who is hatching out something, a1 
until he is through a wide berth shou! 
be given him. 

It will be seen that when a man offe 
to show you three virgin subjects 
Bruges he has opened his heart farth 
than the Deity ever intended him to 
in Bruges. Caulthrope did all this, | 


there was a string attached to his offer 


I was to swear to absolute secre 
coneerning what I saw, and was 1 
to work any of his claims until he h: 
extracted the ore. After this I mig! 
do as I pleased, but for the preser 

he muttered something about havi 


three subjects under way for each plac 
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SOME VOTARIE 


We left the hotel with much mystery, 
ge détour through venerable 
se exquisite facades stood 
the olive-green canals like 
erted city run wild with Gothie 
Long rows of pale-yellow fronts 

th emerald-green shutters and 
areaded windows slipped past into 
ce as we continued on our way, 
rgins gray and bleached stood shel- 
their graceful Gothie niches, 
istfully out across the shim- 
surface of the old canals at the 
Bridges 
erable, tufted with wild flowers 


lections of a dead city. 


chen, rose in a monumental arch 

the expected strips of water, 
dlers leaned languidly over the 
parapets, watching the day pass, 

The rude stone benches 
save when some decrepit 
nks for a moment, exhausted 
burden, for a_ brief 


For there are no idlers in 


ach drowsy court and gloomy 
terior echoes faintly to the dry mo- 

! is rattle of the lace-pegs. Every 
av reveals the bowed heads and 


oving fingers, and there is a 


s, disquieting tension in the air. 
‘If we are going to the Quai St.-Anne. 
not shape our course in that direec- 
I asked, for I had studied my map 
nd knew we were heading in the wrong 
rection. Caulthrope reassured me. 


“There’s no use in taking chances,” he 


We rested for a moment on the old 
Pont de Gruythuis, whose gray uneven 
ement is worn hollow by the footsteps 
ndless generations of painters, and 
had settled down for a_half-hour’s 
Elysium in this Areadia for painters, 
en a canvas loomed up in the distance, 
iding in our direction. The owner 
se thin wiry legs appeared below th 
her was complete ly obseured as un- 
; r a heavy head of sail, and held his 


. . 

} rse tenaciously till he reached the 
r, where a sharp gust from an un- 

. weted angle made it imperative for 


put about or he capsized. 
executed this 
vre beautifully, and was jockeying 


rie gentleman had 


new start when the truth dawned 
s: it was the red-headed man! 


Quick—we'll go in here!” 
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In great agitation Caulthrope pulled 
me into a lace store. “ Hell go by in a 
moment, and | don’t want him to see us 
here.” With this he closed the door soft 
ly and effaced 


. — 
ceomedence Wwe had 


himself. By a happy 
stumbled upon a 
scene peculiar to Bruges 

In the rear of the shop stood three 
aged women whose skin seemed to have 
hrunken and dried yellow on their bones. 
Their long black hood cloaks hung in 
full splendid tolds, concealing the gaunt 
beneath Years of 


lave ry had bent the shoulde rs and bowed 


emaciated frames 


the head, and the bony, wrinkled hands 
ere twisted with rheumatism. 

The shopkeeper—a shrewd, calculating, 
sphinx-like spinster of forty years or more 

stood counting small change, while the 
three elderly derelicts stood in a fright- 
wistfully. <A _ little 
irl of twelve held the hand of the most 


helpless of the three. whose dim. deep- 


ened group, staring 


+ 


( eves seerned to dise rn the counter and 
the shrew behind it with difficulty. 
The clinking of money 


into feeble 


as it dropped 
outstretched hands brought 
the tension of the group to breaking-point, 
nd vented itself in a hopeless wail such 
as a child might make when it breaks 
its TON As the money was counted, the 
dim eves filled with tears, and they mut- 
tered unintelligibly In an instant the 
little flaxen-haired girl stepped defiantly 
Hushed 


crimson and her diminutive body trem- 


out from the others, her face 


bling with indignation 

“Tt’s a shame,” she eried, shaking a 
tiny, admonishing forefinger at the shop- 
keeper. “Last week it was forty cen- 
times short and now it is fifty!” 

‘Tf vou don’t like what I give, don’t 
come back,” sneered the shopkec per. 

When they reached — the 
stopped the child and dropped fifty 
centimes into her hand to make up the 
deficit. I asked her the age of the most 
feeble of the party 


“ Grandma is eighty-seven.” 


street we 


“ Tlow long has she been making lace ?” 
‘Since she was five years old—she 
makes two patterns.” 
‘“Tlas she always done two?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Tlow much does she make a day?” 
“She used to make sixty centimes a 


day and sometimes more, but now the 
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torekeeper only gives her fifty and some- 
times forty-five.” 

With 
it 
the population of Bruges are paupers. 


fifteen 
is little wonder that one-fourth of 


ten, twelve, and cents a 


aay 


Strictly speaking, there is no artist 
one in Bruges, but there are places where 
t is difheult to go twenty feet without 
bumping into an artist or easel. The 


Qual Dwve r, enve loped in the deep shad- 


ow of its stately grove of trees, leads from 


the Pont de Gruythuis, that we had left 

moment before in such precipitation, 
to the Quai du Rosaire, and claims a 
group of votaries entirely distinet from 


the worshippers of the other artistic 
Areadias. Its devotees would shudder 
and feel that they had lost caste if seen 
painting along the Quai Vert, for the 


the English and Amer- 


latter belongs to 


ican dilettante. 


Ilere may be seen the young girl who 
has taken up painting at the advice of 
her family physician to strengthen her 
wrists, and beside her, perched on a 
sketching-stool, the young man who 


neither toils nor spins, trying to aid her. 
The Briton, who late life de- 
vel t and ideals, is found 
ual with his entire 


rob st in 


ped ten perame! 


squatting along the 


family, all messing about with expensive 
colors, and hovering over this group is 
the Man-who-knows, pointing out the 
hidden subtleties of nature, giving the 
small boys and girls a patronizing tap 


of approval; now stopping to show Fa- 


ther a sure formula for making trees, 
or darting over with a long sinuous 
movement ot thi forearm to aid Mother 


in the completion of one of those hand- 
mace 
The 
Quai 
the 
and turned into a 
small estaminet appeared, wedged in be- 
the With its 
sat 


gging bulging 


art products we all know so well. 
odd, irresistible silhouette of the 
Vert disappearing in 


distance f 


was rapidly 
is we crossed a small bridge 
narrow street, where a 
houses. 

window-frames and 
leaning at a drunken angle toward 
this derelict to have 
bygone a desperate effort 
stuck there 


tween adjoining 
front 
the 
made 
to liberate itself, and to have 
for eternity. 

An apéritif with the widow in charge 
of an ailing business enabled us to gain 
garden in the rear, in which 


street, seemed 


in 


access to the 
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one still sees thi of what 


remains 


was a bowling-alley, now overrun 
wild flowers. The air was heavy 
the pe rfume of roses, and the dy 
humming of bees added to the ine 
languor of this little Eden whic] 


apparently settled down 


contented! 


its splendid isolation regardless 


and the changing of seasons. | 
arbor, submerged beneath a flutter 
of ivy, was a small café table, lit 
with autumn leaves, and a_brok 
lay in fragments beneath our feet 


rummaging about I discovered tl} 


mains of a long black glove, | 
were the only tokens of the ga 


de ad past. 


Now thoroughly aroused, | 


continuing my search, but Ca 
vould have none of it, on the 
that my discovery was of a pure] 
rary, not pictorial value. “I 
first ” was as good as written all ov 
man as he elbowed me about; 
he had planted the garden hims 
could not have been more overbe: 
but in view of the significance 
find I restrained myself. 

‘Looking out from the arbor 


exquisite,” he began, mastering his « 
with ditheulty: 
one could ever hope to find for an 
let 


tion “almost more 


XY 
SOW show 


canvas. me you 
position that makes this one look 
tively commonplace in compa 
We'll pass around to the other sir 
the arbor and look 

These last words sank into a | 


his lips. Fr 
beheld 
curely entrenched behind a great cai 
the unmistakable outlines of the 

headed man. <A_ eold, fowl-like 
played peek-a-boo with us at the 

side of the stretcher 
anchored out and had run guy-ropes { 


whisper and died on 


into utter speechlessness, we 


He was practi 


his easel to the ground, where thes 
secured to stout pegs, to keep the e 
from rocking. 
Long after I 
from the old estaminet, the odious sp: 
of the red-headed sitting alo 
state on Caulthrope’s premises, lo 


had dragged my f) 


one, 


up at every turn and drowned all g 
And ffort 
cheer him, I pointed out the fact th 
had two absolutely new motives t 


impulses. when, in an « 














. Pie ral if. ae ys 

















back ni and rzed him to be che rful 
nder the circumstances, he turned on 


me fiercely and screamed: “ Don’t imag 


rie tor a moment / need cheering! 
}] need cheering before I'm through 
} 9 
Tt? nil 
Then he took refuge in whistling 
melody to ef neeal the contliet 
ying within him, and to this dismal 
ompaniment we marched across 


Bruges, till a sudden resumption on his 
part of the amenities obtaining among 
med to indicate the prox- 
imity of his second Eldorado My sus- 
picions were well founded. <A narrow 


bre ioht in te the entrance ot a 


deserted eourt, a Tre re pocket be- 


een the cila ridated houses s eh as one 
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nigh PoKe one’s head into i a 
of curiosity and pass by without 
ment Onee across the enclosure, 


ever, the old court told a ditferent 


revealing on the opposite wall 
wooden shrine whose paint, once em 
ereen, had swollen in great bl sters 
the sun and now exposed 


luscious blots of salmon Here 
very quintessence of Bruges! A V 
and Child in ceremonial robes st 
the little shrine on a bed of fad 
roses, behind th weather-stair 
casing, and two lamps poised 
Gothie brackets struggled 

the daylight. 

“When I spring this little 


"mine on my bruges co-workers 





- 





actinic ROA IN 


SOME VOTARIES 


be the same,” 
thrope remarked, 
exultant ring 

his voice, as he 
lered back a nd 


ndling the 
rnament with 
erential hands, and 
nut trivial 
rations with — the 
a connoisseur 
vas nmistakably 
perty—unattach 
settled 


on a low windoy 


and = we 


t gloat over if as 
ire might before 
linner at Voisin’s 
is while he was 


mut to me the 


that this shrink 


erected to com- 
orate the ending 
the plague at this 
that the window 
ldenly opened — be 
al is and a deep 
exclaimed: 
‘Would vou gentlh 
en ple ase step aside ; 


vre in my line of 


we jumped and 
rned, a great raw- 
oned, red-faced, mus- 
ilar female, whose ac- 
nt betrayed her 
Scotch origin, appeared 


ramed in the window, 


ehind a eanvas. of 


childish 


ind as wWé stood aghast 


proportions ; 


t the sight, she pro- 
eeded to attack it in 
the fury of inspiration, 
ruelly slapping it with 
peculiar drumming 
en ie till it quivered and rocked on 
he frail easel. 
This is Bruges. You cirele about 
r subject, gloating inwardly at the 
ght of being first 
d you look at it seated and then stand 


on the pre mises, 


In the morning you are back again, 
1 midday finds you still hypereritical 
indecided as to the most distin- 
shed point of view. When you have 
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LACE-MAKERS 
C.H. W 
finally finished the thing and become ab 


sorbed in other work, Christmas brings 
you back to it with a vengeance when 
ur maiden aunt sends you the identical 
composition, painted on plush, in the 
Early Victorian style, with “ Xmas Greet- 
ngs’ embroidered in the foreground 
That this tireless uest of the beauti 


ful is as much the avocation of the good 


city fathers as it is the vital business 
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I the resident discovered in 


rather odd manner, 


painte r, I 
when a little cirele 


of Brugeois, with whom I held nightly 
council in a café-chantant on the Grand 
Place, revealed how profound the Bru- 
geois’ learning is with respect to beauty. 

On the night I have in mind I had left 
the café and was homeward bound across 
the Grand Place, when the sound of ap- 


to 
goldsmith. 


proaching footsteps brought me a 
standstill. It Colin, the 

“ What are you doing to-morrow morn- 
ing?” he began, somewhat out of breath. 


“ Working,” I replied. 


Was 


‘You have time for an apéritif at 
eleven ?” 

“ Always.” 

Ile looked about him cautiously to 


alone, and then whis- 
like to ~ve 


make sure we were 


a red, “Would you 


a beauti- 
ful woman ?” 

‘ By all means,” T urged. 

“ Then to-morrow at eleven at my place 

I'll expect you.” 

At the appointed hour we were swing- 
to while I 
speculated upon the outcome of our jour- 


along our destination 


lig 


ney, for a beautiful woman in Bruges 
is as rare as—I am almost tempted to say 
rarer than—the new motive. Soon we 
crossed over the Pont Flamand to the 


Quai Augustins, and as I looked 
about at the familiar surroundings T had 


des 


been painting the day before, it suddenly 


occurred to me that possibly we were 
heading for an estaminet where I had 
met but no—I argued. ~The situa- 
tion would be too absurd, and I dis- 
missed it. My worst fears were con- 
firmed when we entered the doorway of 
a small estaminet whose simple furni- 
ture consisted of a billiard-table, some 
chairs, and three small tables. <A _ di- 


minutive pewter bar occupied one end 
of the room, and shaft of sun- 
light sifted through the orderly row of 
liqueur-bottles, 
the dark 
the colors of the solar spectrum. 

As middle- 
aged woman dropped her sewing and rose 
whil shook hands 
a door opened and a woman 
rushed forward to greet Colin. A glance 
that this was my Margot 


sick long 


W he na 


ranged neatly against the 


wall, interior glowed with all 


we entered, an attractive 


to meet us. and we 


young 
convinced me 
of the equivocal 


the child 


and 
of 


glance 


curious mixture 


smile, 


a 
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in the 


and the woman, who, radiant 


bloom of her sixteen vears, had come 


my rescue the previous morning wit! 
fresh paint-rag to remove some pa 
stains on my clothing. I was grop 
about in my best French for a greet 


worthy of her, when Colin interrupt 


me. 

“ Mademoiselle Margot,” he beg 
‘IT want to present my friend, M 
sieur "—suddenly reealling the nam 
an English client, he proceeded, “ M 
sieur Henderson. a distinguished e1 


neer from America, who is in Brug 
superintend the new equipment of 
steel-works.” 

I inclined my head to hide my sh: 
while Margot gravely bowed without 
vealing for a moment our acquaintar 
When left 
estaminets Colin turned to mé. 

‘Ca 
which 


we this most domestic of 


he 
“that’s 
was. 


t’en bouche coin,” 
the argot 
and I admitted 


of triumph in his eye 


un 

for 
it 
recalled an 


is 


” 
some, 


vor 


A look 


arg 


1- 


ment I had started one night in the café 
with regard to the absence of attractiy 


women i and I at once ass 
him I with 


parting he lowered his voice and 


n Bruges, 


was in ruins remorse. 


pered “Don’t mention this to the ot] 


the After all, 


our business.” 


fellows at eafé, 


Barely an hour had passed when by 








On 


happy accident I ran across the Doct 


of the café group, bustling along on 
way to 
“ What 


claimed, clasping my hand with a 


see a patient. 


a strange coincidence!” hi 


ish grip. “I have just this minute | 
asking our friend Colin where I e¢ 
find you. but as he hadn’t seen you si 
last night he couldn’t aid me.” 

I winced at my false position 
awaited developments. 

“Was there anything particular 
had in mind?” T finally ventured. 

“Why, ves. What are you d 
around five o’clock ?” 

“ Nothing worth mentioning.” 

He swept the street with an anx 


and whispered, “ Would you lil 
a very beautiful woman ?” 

‘ By all means,” I urged. 

“ Meet me in the Grand Place at 
café at five,” he replied, and then left 

The moment we passed the Hot 


eve 


See 


r 


a 


y 


el 
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my friend, Monsieur Jameson, who rep- 
resents the vast interests of the Standard 
Oil Company, and has been sent to in- 
spect the ir works in Bruges.” 

I hung my head to hide the deep 
erimson I could feel creeping slowly 
down my neck, while Margot dropped a 
curtsy with a smile that spoke exhaust- 
ess worldly wisdom. When, after a half- 


hour's badinage, we stood in the open 
again, I stole one glance back, and was 
rewarded by discovering in the deep 
shadow of the doorway a trim white 


silhouette and 


hne shapely hand wav- 
ne at me 

“Why did vou invent that business 
about Jameson?” LT asked, admonishing 


him for his unnecessary duplicity 


PENTELLIERES 


( 


UHiads ~rale 


H. Whit ie 


To be a conspicuous figure in 
commercial world can harm no 1 
when he meets an attractive Brugeois 
and, by the way,” he continued, his vi 
sinking into a confidential tone, 
needn’t mention this little incident 
the crowd at the café. There’s not] 
like keeping one’s business to oneselt 
ihis town.” 


Then we parted 


Shortly before leaving Bruges, 
clear Sunday morning, I stood sum 
myself against the warm facade 
chureh, and was watching the strearn 
worshippers pour through the 


vaulted doorways into the golden 


light of the street, when a familiar \ 











sonitiamar desea 


heen looking for 


cperrence. 
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ri out oT my 


QO} 


> 
iv 


UGES., 


9] 





It was Stevin, 


st of the eal 


is ¢ xceeding |) 
he began, 
shining with 
brillianey ; 
te mass should 
wht me Tac 


ith the man I 


vests rday. A re 
this morning?” 
at depends,” I 


profiting hy 


oked carefully 
him and then led 
a tew teet 
were quit 
he whispe red 
“Would you 
ee an ertreme- 
ful woman ?” 
I said, my 
$ isplecions 
‘IT would not.” 


me in spite of 


et by my atti 
When I make 
I prove it 

ll reeall om 


about th 


' 
The argument 


retract every 


~ { despre rate 


head him off 


and it was not until he gave my 

he lk a jerk that | realized we vere 
the ill-fated bride 

swept the quays with a _ restless 


began: “It is just as well not to 


; 
ai 
- 


STREET SCENE 

H. W 
his littl t 
rT 1\ t 
d. Poor Aug 
| somethin 








ther 
the 
arm- 


} 
and 





In my then bewild red state, the in- with ill-concealed merriment and 
cidents that followed seem strangely un- ging him to our table, determi: 
real and distorted, as I recall them now. should not escape us. 

1 remember distinctly bowing mechan- “Monsieur Prudhomme is ni 
ically when Stevin mentioned a Mr. comes often.” said Margot, pouting 
Watson of the English diplomatic corps, pretty lips at Stevin. 

who was Visiting Bruges, for past expe- ray Monsieur who?” he asked, in 
rience and subconscious intuition told ment. 

e that it was ] “ Monsieur Prudhomme,” she rep 
\t the sound of Stevin’s voice a guest nodding to where the unhappy Aug 


who had buried himself in his newspaper sat writhing in his ehair. Ther 
' 


looked up for an instant, and behold! truth dawned on us! 


Auguste of the narrow code of ethics, It all seems far away now, but 


¢ 


in expensive Sunday raiment. ever IT think of the old Gothic 


eC 





disg ised 
For an instant the eves of the brothers wonder whether this nom de au 
met, and the brief silence was broken perhaps d’amour still clings to br 


by the younger Stevin rushing over Auguste. 








The Eleve 


BY GRACE ELLE 
ITE despised him, she told herself 
fiercely often, as she ground a heel 
the turning her 
ie retreating visible 


nto carpet, hack 
tl figure from 
street. 


it all, 


dow, down the 


could 
lf. if 


~t as | 


he told 
his wife had taken it differ- 
The sting of it her 
t eyes when they looked at 
the things 
, in the things she didn’t do. 
to 
it when he married; it had been 
result of inertia of 
ment. The beginnings had been 
small that he himself could 
them; but his wife could. It 
begun on that day when, after the 
ral wnnatural exuberance of roused 
ney—that first call upon his 
which marriage he 
quite unintentionally, to let 
‘temperament again have way; when 


have borne 


was in in- 


him, 


she 


her proud silence, i 


; ay 
“ay 


He had 


{ 


never meant make such a 


e natural an 


r r 


trace 


man- 
had 


his 


his was 


had begun to let Marcia write the 
t, he should have written, order the 
he should have ordered, make the 


he should 


d to make excuses; 


2e8 


have made. Lansing 
he hated’ in gen- 
| everything that did not tend to make 
pleasantness, which was what he un- 
and he hated 


of acts not them- 


d as righteousness; 


e litth exertion in 


: 
normally 


es nor intrinsically un- 
asant, but merely boring. It was so 
ch easier to let Mareia acknowledge 
rift, or even a debt, or explain why 
could not keep an engagement—or 
his word. And it was so easy to 
ersuade himself that he had not time 
» 


all this, while Marcia, of course, had 
thing else to do. 

‘You just drop a line—there’s a blessed 
1.” disposed of so many annoyances. 
And it was so easy—at first—to per- 
le Marcia also of this. For, in fact, 
had to beyond “ keeping 
’ after the manner in which wom- 
of her class understand housekeeping, 
Vo. CXXI-N 1722-87 


she do, 


Hour 


CHANNING 


nth 
RY 


and which meant merely—watching other 
keep it. And was it her 
dream to associate herself with her hus 
band in on the 
other hand, had distinctly a business and 
an office in which 
to be 
certain number of hours a day. 
was no great 


women not 


every way? Lansing, 


he was nominally 


supposed an uneertain 


As there 


of business therein, 


occupied 


pressure 
it was perhaps equally natural to spend 


more hours than Lansing ever saw any 
advantage in counting up, on the base- 
ball field, at golf, or at whatever might bh 
doing. He argued indeed that much 
business was transacted at these places, 
a faith sustained just often enough by 
the occasional insurance or real-estate 
job he did in fact “pull off” there, 
and which in the satisfied glow of con- 
science thus prompted seemed quite to 
make it not worth one’s while to take 


into account what one might have missed 
meanwhile at the office. As peopk 
tire of calling at empty offices, there was 
less and less reason why he should reckon 
anything missed by his absences 

From the easy habit of not answering 
friendly and social notes came the easier 
habit of not 
these were if anything a 
than the other. Marcia 
‘just drop a line” 
was only when 


soon 


answering business ones; 


bore 


could 


greater 
again 

explaining; and it 
things reached, as they 
did with a surprising rapidity, a point 
past explaining, even to Marcia, that the 
disadvantages of this method became 
fully apparent. For naturally the con- 
sistent dodging of the easy is no prep- 
aration for a determined grappling with 
the extra hard when it suddenly presents 
itself. There is but one course—to dodge 
again, and with celerity. There is al- 
ways the chance that the hard of to-day 


may, by some divine intervention of 
chance, become the easy of to-morrow. 
And if not—for what are desk drawers 


made so significantly capacious? That 


which is buried is as good as dead. 
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It was only when the bills, rejecting 
this premature interment, began to be 
inconsiderately presented at the house, 
that the real trouble began, and Lansing 
found himself confronting the feminine 
ineapacity for “ understanding business,” 
when expressed in terms of obligations 
that cannot be met, which is calculated 
to drive a man anywhere or to anything. 
The plastic became the adamant. Marcia, 
in other words, became a sudden judge. 

Habits, on either side, are not easily 
broken. She still went on explaining 
things to people, even those which she 
herself did not understand; but Lansing 
felt she did not do this with a good grace, 
and the knowledge hurt and grieved him. 
When should a man’s wife stand by him, 
if not when he needed her? When he 
said at breakfast, for instance, “ By the 
way, Smythe may be around this morning 
about a little account; I wish you’d just 
explain to him—” his wife’s rigid silence 
was, he felt, distinctly unfriendly and 
unsympathetic. It reduced him to push- 
ing back his chair in resentful awkward- 
ness, and to leaving the house without a 
good-by kiss. That, by the way, was 
getting to be altogether too frequent, 
whereas kisses were not; Marcia being 
about as kissable nowadays as an _ ice- 
berg. This was not a pleasant pass for 
things to have come to between two 
young people who only a few short years 
ago had forsaken all the world for each 
other. And Marcia acted precisely as 
if he had done the whole thing inten- 
tionally, deliberately, and of choice, when 
Heaven knew it was the very last state 
of things he could have desired to bring 
about. As if any man would wilfully 
contribute to bring into his wife’s eyes 
the kind of expression he so often saw 
in Marcia’s. He was perfectly willing to 
acknowledge that he must have been at 
fault somehow to make such a mess 
of it, but if Marcia would only have 
understood how little he had intended to 
do it, and how uncomfortable he was in 
the consciousness of having nevertheless 
done it. He was frightfully sorry for 
Marcia, too; the thought cut both ways; 
and yet she acted as if she thought he 
felt nothing—nothing whatever. That 
she had long given up feeling for herself 
he knew; he had seen her harden into a 
kind of beautiful petrification under his 


very eyes. And he knew why that 
too; having had her ideal of him 
tered, nothing else seemed to M: 
worth feeling about; she was lik 
stone image upon which the succ 
blows of fate fell without awaking 
emotion in it. The only emoti 
still felt. he was convinced, was o1 
contempt for him, but that was 
pounded of all the fires there are 
scorn, pride—Marcia was very pr 
he knew that when he married her: 
she had been very proud of him 
pleasant to remember this now! 
would have given much to win back 
pride again—but what could a man 
Affairs were at such a pass that 
was literally nothing to do but dod; 
and men dealt, it was well known, 
leniently with a woman. What 
would it do Marcia if he stayed at | 
and interviewed tradesmen he could 
by any possibility pay? There was 
ing for it but to temporize—to drift 
drift—under the steady scorn of 
eves of Marcia. 

Sometimes he thought if she had 
been able to take a different attit 
he did not blame her for the at 
she did take—he could have made a 
start. He thought this sometimes 
he was standing, hands in his poe 
watching a ball game; and whe: 
mechanically pulled them out to ap) 
and shout, “ Good ball!” with the « 
He went there because he must go 
where; .it was intolerable to sit 
empty office and think about Mare 
the house receiving duns. Besides, 1 
was always the chance of “ pulling 
thing off ”’—he didn’t know what, 
something; and in short he had t 
somewhere. Half the time when hi 
watching the game he hardly sa\ 
he was not thinking of the ball, 
of Marcia. 

Women had, after all, an easy ti: 
Marcia might remember. They sat 
home and waited for the man to d 
all. And he had fully meant to d 
all; to keep Marcia sitting at home 
ever, just as other men kept their wi 


he wanted her to have everything t! 


had; he had never wanted her to w 
never asked anything of her; he di 
ask anything now—except a little 
man sympathy. 
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One part of his view of the case had 
rred to Marcia, after stolid months 
cing impending ruin. She had come 

slowly, having been neither born 
red to it; her education had been 
tly that of other girls of her class, 
ed to meet nothing in particular. 
her father had taken care of her in 
home, so she had serenely taken it 

- granted her husband would take care 
er in his, in virtue of unexpressed 
anges. And she had meant to render 
| return; Marcia was proud. Lan- 

should have a perfectly kept home, 

fa who would be his companion in 
sense, and a devoted mother for 
children. Sometimes it had been a 
ippointment that no child had imme- 
ately come to claim her fulfilment of 

latter obligation; now she _ blessed 
eaven for it: no child ever should 
me now to hand on the weak traits, 

e. defective manhood of the man she 

d—for her own endless self-secorn— 

en her life to. If he had been any- 
ng else but weak, she could have 
re it. 


| 


‘Tf I had only married a man!” she 
ught, bitterly. Sut a shuffler, a 
lger from the consequences of his own 

a man who put the load he shrank 

m himself on a woman’s shoulders 
nd went off to baseball! Marcia’s 
ps trembled, her very hands trembled, 
vhen she thought of him at times. But 
he had come at last, through these gates 
scorn, to one part of his view. She 
rself would go to work; she would not 
upon a thing so weak. They could 
away—go anywhere; for that matter, 
hey would presently have to; and there 
ould be nobody to fight her determination. 
Not that she eared if there was; she 
ired for nothing any more. What could 
he do? Why, the usual thing—she could 
vpewrite; she had learned in the early 
lays of their marriage, when Lansing be- 
van to turn his business letters over to 
r, thinking, in a paroxysm of wifely 
votion, how sweet it would be to help 
nso. And she had had plenty of prac- 

ce sinee, as she reflected with a curling 
p. The returns might not be mag- 
fieent—but she could at least earn her 
read; for that matter, she could earn 
is too, if that were all—and, oh, how 
illingly she would have earned it, if that 


had been all. If she had had a husband, 
such as other women had, how little all 
else would have mattered! Failures and 
mistakes were nothing; they were young; 
they could have begun again; they could 
have lived in two rooms and gone with- 
out everything; she could have helped 
him work, and they could have been hap- 
pier than they had ever been, if only— 
he had been what he was not. 

It could not but be evident to Marcia, 

ith all her inexperience, whither they 
were tending, or rather—rushing. If 
she had been in any doubt, there were 
plenty of people ready to explain it to 
her. She had long ago given up going 
anywhere, but that was not necessary for 
her enlightenment; the bills came stead- 
ily to the house, borne by more and more 
impatient collectors, and she was con- 
stantly explaining—for she still explain- 
ed, whether from force of habit, pride, 
wr old loyalty—that Mr. Delancey was not 
at home. 

“Td like to know if Mr. Delancey ever 
is at home,” said one man, with irri- 
tated significance, folding up a paper 
one day. 

Marcia grew slightly paler, but she 
looked at the man and made no reply. 
Her cold demeanor was perhaps her best 
defence. The man went off grumbling. 

“ And to think,” thought Marcia, bit- 
terly, when- she had closed the door, 
“that it is he who is in the right— 
that he had a perfect right to feel out- 
raged! Oh—how much longer can it 
go on!” 

She knew—or she surmised with a 
certainty that was knowledge—thet Lan- 
sing had borrowed money from time to 
time; but that too could not go on for- 
ever. Then with the usual suddenness 
the end came. 

They were sitting at breakfast —a 
meagre breakfast, which Marcia had 
cooked. The last servant had left them 
a few weeks before, and Marcia had sold 
some of her wedding trinkets to pay a 
part of her wages. She had said nothing 
about it to Lansing; she rarely said any- 
thing about anything now. This morn- 
ing, however, she was struck with some- 
thing peculiar in his face or manner; 
much of the youth and buoyancy, she 
suddenly realized, had gone out of him; 
the old sunniness which had been so en- 
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dearing a charm was absent. He fin- 


gered the half-cold toast nervously, ate 
little, and barely tasted his coffee. Marcia 
knew the signs, and silently wondered 
what new trouble was in store, but for 
the very first time she also perceived— 
and with a brief, startled sensation—how 
the last months had told upon her hus- 
band Even his beauty was deteriora- 
ting! They had been a handsome couple. 
For herself she had long felt ninety years 
old, but it had never occurred to her 
before that Lansing’s youth could pass. 

“ Will you have more toast ?” she asked, 
chiefly for the sake of saying something; 
for silence between them had grown as 
awkward as between strangers. There 
are no such strangers as the estranged 
who have been one. 

‘No, thanks,” Lansing replied, absent- 
ly; then suddenly rousing himself he 
made an effort at his old airy manner 
and smile. “I—I don’t seem very hun- 
gry somehow.” 

“T’m afraid it’s rather cold,” said 
Marcia, in a corresponding tone. “ I’m 
afraid I’m not a great success as a 
ecook—” and then could have bitten her 
tongue. It was the very last thing she 
meant to have said; to reproach or com- 
plain, especially by implication, was not 
Marcia’s way. Her husband flushed 
slightly and moved again nervously. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “ We—we’ll do 
better by and by; it’s only temporary.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that in the least!” 
exclaimed Marcia, with an unintentional 
emphasis, in her impatience that she 
could have seemed to mind a thing so 
trivial, but her husband got up quickly 
and went out into the hall. 

He came in again presently, with his 
hat in his hand, and stood beside her. 
Marcia had not changed her position, but 
sat listlessly, with her untasted coffee- 
cup before her. He lingered a moment 
uncertainly 

“Did you want to say something?” she 
asked, indifferently. 

Lansing hesitated a moment. 

“ No—I guess there’s nothing.” He 
hesitated a moment more. “ Don’t bother 
about any lunch for me—I sha’n’t be 
back to lunch.” 

Marcia looked up quickly. 

“Why not?” was on her lips, but she 
folded the words between them. She 
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could not ask him that—at any | 
If he wanted to go to a ball gan 
him Zo. 

“ Good-by,” said Lansing. 

“ Good-by,” said Marcia, coldly. 

He turned away. She watched hi: 
dully; it all mattered so little. At 
door he turned again and looked | 
and their eves met. The glance he 
band gave her was piteous, and tl] 
of it struck Marcia so suddenly that 
half rose from her chair, then paus 
stinctively; then, as she heard th 
door open, she sprang to her feet 
hurried out. 

‘Lans!” she ecried—but the do 
already closed, and as she tore it 
she heard the gate click and saw her 
band’s figure disappearing behind 
hedge. She could not run after 
But she did run back to the dining-1 
window. Lansing was just vani 
down the street, and again it see 
her suddenly stricken imagination 
there was something changed—somet 
unnatural in his bearing. He carrik 
head bent, instead of lightly throw 
and he walked heavily. He was 
ing, she was sure!—in some fashi 
was suffering!—and with that pere 
all the wounded love and mater 
Marcia, throwing all things else t 
winds, sprang instantly to life : 
Lans was suffering—perhaps he had 1 
ed her! Never had she seen bef 
his eves that look of appeal. Inst 
had met her growing coldness—her 
ing scorn and indignation—with flip) 
with an offhand lightness, with 
bravado. Now it came to her all at 
that he had been afraid—afraid 
as he had been afraid of the 
things—and that only in the last 
of extremity, as it were, had he t 
upon her that dumb look of appeal. 
did not stop to ask herself what 
brought him to that last ditch s 
denly, she understood merely that hi 
in some manner reached it, and i 
instant he had turned to her—for 


It might be a plea for pardon, a cor 


sion, a promise, or a prayer—all 
left with her was that sense of his 


ing somehow cried out to her, and 
having failed to respond and let hin 


away like that. And with that rea 


of feeling 








which women know, al! 





she mourned over him and yearned 
him with an infinite yearning, out 
at inextinguishable fund of latent 
rness and compassion from which 
akes mothe rs. 
Why had she not been quicker to 
rtake him! She had let him go 
knew where?—for all at once she 
ertain it was not to a ball game. 
a recurrent pang she remembered 
said he was not coming hom« 
Perhaps he never meant 
pe rhaps he had reached even 
point. All through the morning, 
le she performed her household tasks 
hanically, and even invented sev- 
to fill the long hours, she was more 
more nervous and anxious. Wher- 
er she turned, that look of her hus- 
’; confronted her; it seemed to her 
hould never get it out of her mind 
And though she tried with al- 
feverish activity, she could not dis- 
her thoughts a moment from him. 
llow had he managed to reveal himself 
holly in one look? And she had 
geht all along that he did not care. 


elf unjustly—that was in the inevi- 


irs went on, she began to blame 


e nature of the ease; she was stricken 
th that remorse of motherhood which 
n never count itself wholly irrespon- 
le for its erring child, and which, when 
has done all, has still done too little. 
ild he help being weak, after all?— 
d might not she have helped him to 
lp it? Was it not partly her fault if, 
rning from him with the aversion of 
g for the weak, she had finally 
ed him to fear and to shrink from her, 
as he had feared and shrunk from the 
ther issues of life? Suppose he never 
ne—that look of his would be with 
her all her life. Ah, if he would come— 
me now—she would simply go to him 
and put her arms round him—and they 
ild begin all over. Why should she— 
stronger—ever have sat at home and 
ft him to do it all? But they would 
hange all that—it was not yet too late; 
hey would begin all over, if only he 
ild come. She would be patient 
nder—helpful; somehow they would 
rk it out together. 


4 stro? 





“Give me just one chance—only one 
ince more!” she prayed, passionately, 
nto a vague Infinite. 


} 
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About lunch-time there was a ring 
at the bell, and Marcia’s heart stopped 
suddenly. He would not ring, of course, 
and yet she knew that ring was somehow 
connected with her husband. She opened 
the door hurriedly. Two men stood there; 
one, a gentlemanly person with a legal 
look, raised his hat politely. 

“Mr. Delaney?” he said, inquiringly; 
and Marcia, with a nameless and grow 
ing dread, repeated the habitual formula 

‘Not at home.’ 

The two visitors appeared momentarily 
embarrassed. 

“But no doubt he will be here soon,” 
the legal gentleman smoothly recovered 
himself. “He expected us. If you will 
allow us, we will—er—come in and wait.” 

Marcia opened the door wider mechan- 
ically. Lansing had expected these vis- 
itors. She followed them silently into 
the parlor; it was a pretty parlor, fur- 
nished in their days of happiness, and 
hoth gentlemen covertly approved it with 
their eves, which nothing indeed seemed 
to escape. Marcia motioned them si- 
lently to chairs, and several painful mo- 
ments followed. Then the elder gentle- 
man, consulting first his watch and then 
his colleague with a glance, cleared 
his throat. 

‘I don’t know as there’s any use wait- 
ing longer; Mr. Delaney has evidently 
been—er—detained,” and Marcia’s at- 
tuned ear caught a peculiar inflection in 
the tone. “This is—er—a very painful 
business, Mrs. Delancey, but doubtless 
your husband has prepared you—has—er 
—-explained the necessity.” 

‘You have come—” said Marcia, 
quietly. 

“For the execution—ves,” he assented, 
with a bow. “ You will excuse us if—er 

we look about a little.” 

“Do whatever you 
Marcia. 


choose.” said 


The gentlemen bowed. They had never 
seen any one take it so quietly, and, 
having wives themselves, were secretly 
grateful to her for sparing their feelings. 
They were not cherishing precisely sim- 
ilar sentiments toward Mr. Delaney. 

Marcia stood exactly where they left 
her; they were weleome to go where 
they chose—to take what they chose. 
Lansing had expected them. This then 
was why he had not come home to 
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lunch! This then was what that look face. His glance took in the er 
of his had meant! Nothing mattered the dining-room doorway in one 
any more. There existed one man on and with a step he was in the midst 


earth capable of this consummate coward- “ [—am—very sorry, gentlemen—t 
ice—and she had married him. so late,” he panted. “ I—I missed 
The two gentlemen, their inspection tram—’ Then he took Marcia by the ; 
finished, returned to her again. “ This is—no place for you. Go up-st 
“You will have no—er—objection to I will attend to these—gentlemen.”’ 
our inspecting the other rooms?” said “Certainly, Mr. Delaney,” said 
the legal one, suavely. elder gentleman, whose manner had L 
“ None whatever,” said Marcia. “The denly and subtly changed. “By 
dining-room is this way.” means! Don’t let us put Mrs. Del ; 
She turned indifferently to lead the to any inconvenience.” . 
way. They followed her softly, with their Lansing bowed slightly, and ke« — 
hats in their hands, and spoke in lowered that firm hand on Marcia’s arm, led a 


tones, like undertakers. They had just from the room. At the foot of the st 
crossed the hall and she had flung open outside he stopped and looked dow) 


a door and indicated by a gesture that her. He said nothing; he had i: om 
they should enter, when swift steps came almost no breath with which to s: ml 
running up the path and leaping up the if he had wished, but he did not = 
steps outside, a key was thrust into the try. His lips were set in one whit _ 


lock, and the front door flung open. and the hand on her arm trembled, 
Lansing stood on the threshold. His Marcia, looking up into the white, 





= a . Idi 
breath came in gasps, he was pale and spiring face, saw her husband’s 

panting and bathed in perspiration as_ shining in his victorious eyes. ‘a 
if he had been running a long way; the Now, indeed, nothing mattered . 4 
drops of sweat fell unheeded from his more. 1 ¢ 
1] 
ildr 

‘ r ‘ 
he 
To Song P 
mae 

BY THOMAS S. JONES, JR. tart] 
vstel 
ERE shall remain all tears for lovely things, ) no 

And here enshrined the longing of great hearts, ain 
Caught on a lyre whence waking wonder starts, Per 
To mount afar upon immortal wings; f mi 
Here shall be treasured tender wonderings, el p 
The faintest whisper that the soul imparts, ntru 

All silent secrets in all lonely parts their 
Where. Nature murmurs of her hidden springs. ppos 

true 

O Magic of a Song!—here loveliness ad 

May sleep unhindered of life’s mortal toll, Stel 

And noble things stand towering o’er the tide; $0 
Here ’mid the years, untouched by time or stress, eC 

Shall sweep on every wind that stirs the soul idn 
The music of a voice that never died! —_ 

ith 

“ I 

thing 

‘e 











The Sycamore 


BY OLIVIA 
LTHOUGH always a matter for 
marvelling, the continued exist- 


ence of the Hyatts seemed least 

racle in the high tide of the year. 
hen the sun streamed hot upon their 
g-chilled house and vegetables were 
lling in the garden, one couid relax 
concern for them. 
ther, who saw most of the inexplicable 
lily, used to point this out, sometimes 
msically, sometimes in a kind of 
speration,- to those other old friends 
the painter and his wife who couldn’t 
p seeing what Hyatt painted and who 
ldn’t help remembering how Cynthia 
<ed. Although, to understand them 
all, Mather said, it was positively neces- 

to spell Nature with a capital. You 
| to believe that they, or that Cynthia 


: - 
tle one’s keen 


her charming brood at least, were, 
some explicit sense, the foster- 


earth-mother, 
» chose to keep them nourished from 
r own mysteriously yielding breast and 
» saw to it that they bloomed, though 
an even seantier soil than wood- 
wers, yet with a wood-flower’s wild and 
tartling grace. 


ldren of a_ beneficent 


As no social or economic 
stem could consistently sustain them, 
none but a fantastic theory could ex- 
ain their triumphant survival. 
Persons of a practical and helpful turn 
mind used now and then to devise re- 
programmes for the Hyatts, and then 
ntrust to Mather the responsibility for 
their adoption. + A little flat somewhere 
the Palisades, with an _ in- 
tructor’s post for Ansel, was a plan that 
id been urged with disinterested per- 
and that Mather had once or 
ce brought himself to the point of 
elicately mentioning to Cynthia—one 
idn’t broach such matters to Ansel di- 
ectly. And Cynthia always answered, 
ith her look of bright astonishment: 
“But why should we give up every- 
ing that we love? And what would 
1 have Ansel paint?” 


pposite 


stence, 


t} 


HOWARD 


DUNBAR 


One simply couldn’t explain without 
insulting them; that is, Mather thought 
he couldn’t. So the Hyatts clung to 
their green valley. and dined on rice and 
milk, and Cynthia became constantly 
more lovely and every few years proudly 
displayed a new baby; and Ansel, who, 
alone of his thriving family, was becom- 
ing appreciably shrivelled, continued to 
paint landscapes that always included an 
ancient sycamore. 

Cynthia herself used to tell charming- 
ly the story of their coming to live in 
the valley; but a flaunted devotion to 
her husband, of which this and every 
other narrative of hers was made the 
vehicle, was more becoming in Cynthia’s 
than in that of many women. 
They had impulsively married, she used 
to relate, rather near the end of the 
month, when her own mite of an income 
was quite thoughtlessly exhausted and 
when Ansel’s own résources seemed more 
than usually spectral; so by way of spend- 
ing a frugal honeymoon they had started 
out on foot through Central Park, and a 
couple of days later found themselves in 
what later proved to be an untravelled 
part of Connecticut. At the time they 
merely knew it was their inevitable 
The shabby stateliness of the 
neglected old house, serene as a temple 
amid its indignities, had made a curious 
appeal to Cynthia’s abundant tenderness; 
and Ansel had as promptly perceived that 
the gentle slopes of the valley that sur- 
rounded it had already too long awaited 
his understanding glance. Leaving him, 
therefore, to guard their discovery, she 
had begged a ride to the nearest town, 
where she had found an astonished agent 
and brought him back with her; where- 
upon they had all signed papers, and she 
had promised that the first instalment of 
rent be paid within a week; and Ansel, 
Cynthia always concluded, had never left 
the place since that day. 

The statement was 


case 


home. 


almost literally 
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true. What he had found here, almost 
without seeking, had satisfied the young 
painter’s taste with dangerous complete- 
ness. It was his pride that he rejected, 
in a landseape, all intemperate luxuri- 
unce, all sensational contrast; and in 
this one he found neither. Its suggestive 
meagreness enraptured him. Even those 
vapors were of a singular tenuity that 
rose often from the slow-flowing stream, 
and floating up the hillside cast their 
delicate blue veil about the sycamore at 
the top. It was the first subject that he 
had chosen there, the syeamore; and he 
had been painting it ever since. 

However, this latter information would 
scarcely have come from Cynthia. The 
source of her husband’s remarkably con- 
stant inspiration held for her a kind of 
sacred awe that was by no means in- 
compatible with her own liking for ob- 
jects more radiant and vigorous. Light- 
ning had once grotesquely riven the 
syecamore’s trunk; and to Cynthia’s whim- 
sical vision the tree had always, on even 
the hottest days, a look of suffering from 
chill. And it seemed to her as if, from 
the moment that her husband began to 
paint it, the tree strove, in its uncouth 
way, to perform its appointed part. 
From year to year it more and more ex- 
pressed to her the strain that its long 
and rigid pose inflicted, for there was 
never a season nor an hour that it was 
given respite. Yet she, or indeed any one, 
would have conceded that where it nobly 
stood, its gaunt arms flung against the 
changing sky, it had at all seasons a 
certain tragic effectiveness. Nobody ques- 
tioned that, not even the painters who 
followed Hyatt’s performances with such 
keen irritation, yet who couldn’t bring 
themselves to the point of definitely dis- 
missing their old friend’s work and then 
forgetting him. It wasn’t that he had 
not, now and then, hit off his idea rather 
capably; it was only that there seemed 
such excellent reason to fear that in ten 
vears more he would still be reiterating 
his already outworn motive. But there 
was so much that was lovable and charm- 
ing about Hyatt; they would insist to 
each other, quoting Mather’s stories of 
what went on off there in the valley, 
miles away from the railroad—and an 
abominable place to find one’s way to! 
Moreover, they all remembered Cynthia. 








Mather’s belief was that it would 
the best possible thing for the Hy 
family, with its pressing material 1 
if the sycamore should be eut down: 
he doubted if even Ansel would 
on contemplating the stump. It wa 
course idle to wish that the tree 
die. It would even be idle delibera ; 
to poison it and put it out of its mis 
as the flippant Cartwright had sugg 
for he believed that Ansel would find 
tree no less serviceable if it were 
Indeed, it would then even more dir 
further what he believed to be his fri: 
artistic decadence. To Mather’s 
vigorous and wholesome fancy, tlh: 
already quite sufficiently suggested d 
with its livid patches of trunk, its y 
ing postures, and its melancholy crun 
leaves; and he believed that the 
hope for Hyatt would lie in turning a 
from this too familiar spectacle a 
painting something innocent and 
and fresh. The year before, he had 
tured, after much hesitation, to in 
to his friend one way in whic! 
transition might be accomplished; 
had himself done a study of Cynt . 
and the four little girls, grouped in 
light. The thing had proved a gi 
suecess almost than the painter had 
tended; its only drawback was tl 
had rather a mythological air, wh« 
Mather and his work were passio1 


nn ete 





contemporaneous. But you couldn’t 
vent Cynthia from looking like a 
dess of plenty, to save your life, a 
little girls were always so artlessly 
a little scantily) dressed, that, with + 
eager faces and flowing tangle of 
they could searcely avoid suggesting ‘ 
tendant nymphs.” In short, the on! 
jection to painting Cynthia all one’ 
from morning until night was that 
was a shade too obviously designed 
that very purpose. Her husband ma 
have been aware of this; but to ol 
the concentration that he strove 
Ansel had to exclude a great many t! 
from his vision. Amd the picture 
Mather had painted as a very sign 
a deliverance for him—Hyatt seeme: 
even to remember that he had seen. 
Mather had remained in town or 
July Sunday that the agent came 
and for that reason the two elder 
dren, who sorely missed him, were s 


{ 
























na 








re shelling peas in the 


d 


a did not se¢ why t he 


id no attention, should so 


So when, 


tf strophe 


THE SHABBY STATELINESS Of 


ging to each other a chant of his per- 


pottering in th 
lio, and Cynthia and the two babies 


tions Ansel was 


vard with an 
arance of innocent delight. The rent 
been paid some time before, and Cyn- 
agent’s buggy 
Id stop at the gate, or why the agent, 
ved by a companion, to whom sh 
suavely 
sent himself. He had come, 
explained, to look at th« leak in the 


tf, and he 


gentleman 


howe ver, 


asked the liberty of taking 
with him, who was in 
sted in old houses, through some of 
rooms. In her serene way Cynthia 
» the permission and thought no mor 
t it 

later, the 
descended, it was with un- 
gated force. 


only two days 


An envelope bearing the 
t’s name had so familiar and un- 
ortant an air that Cynthia almost 
» open it at all. But it was 
‘ol. CXXI.—No. 722.—38 





THE NEGLECTED OLD HOuwst 


waited itil her husband 
had left her; for 
written was that the 

But the 
the right of 


as well that she 
what the agent had 
house was sold. 

house was theirs/—theirs by 
discovery, of inspired ap- 
propriation, of affectionate guardianship 
through all these years in which, little 
by little, their life had a lapted itself, 
indissoluble in- 


timacy, to the beloved frailties of the in- 


with such peculiar and 
firm structure. Oh, in every sense it was 
They had 


f eviction. It might be that 


theirs! never even dreamed 
motors 
ind trolleys and prosperous summer peo- 
ple had crept a little nearer, in the ten 
vears that they had lived in the valley, 
but never so near that they had trembled 
f their own inviolable 


or what seeme d 


security, or feared any disaster 
than that by which 


to be p rmanently 


more 


erious they were 


like ly menaced; for 
it had never yet seemed perfectly clear 
here the next quarter’s rent was coming 


from However, the agent had been 
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lenient; he, too, had taken it for granted 
that no one else was likely to fancy the 
neglected house. 

features of the 
sacrifice that mattered least 
that Cynthia, in this crisis, dwelt upon, 
over and over. 


Oddly, it was those 


threatened 


She could have wept for 
thinking of the children’s play-room, or 
of her own bed of hollyhocks. The real 
essence of the catastrophe she shrank 
from facing. Yet through her miserable 
reminder would now and 
then leap malicicusly to her brain that 
it wasn’t, after all, their beloved old house 
It was 


brooding the 


that was the indispensable thing. 
the sycamore. 

She knew, of course, what their friends, 
with relief, would 
suggest to them. That the painter had 
already done admirable and perhaps suf- 
ficient justice to the rather restricted 
landscape that surrounded them. It was 
what Jimmy Mather, even, would say, if 
he were not so kind. It was, at any 
rate, what he would think. Only she and 
Ansel knew that Ansel did not wish to 
paint anything else. Only she and Ansel 
knew that some day, he should 
gain his full distinction, it would be by 
But it 
may have been she alone who knew—or, 


only half-concealed 


when, 


this serviceably familiar road. 
in some dim, shuddering fashion, feared 
—that the painter had arrived at a point 
where he had no longer any choice; that 
he cou/d not paint anything else. 

It was an intensely hot morning. Ansel, 
blanched and 


painted 


industriously 
heat. 
equilibrium was so 


blo dless, 
unaware of the 
physical 


indoors, 
Cynthia’s 
perfect that ordinarily she also was un- 
affected, but to-day the hot, moist breath 
of the earth suffocated her. She could 
not even do the work that awaited her, 
and sat with the dooming 
letter in her lap. Now and then one of 
the children would come softly up to her, 
with a flushed, pouting face, and beg her 
to pin its hair high on its head, “like 
a grown lady.” The little girls were much 
alike, with eves set far apart, and blos- 
somy mouths and firm chins, and as their 
mother looked at all four of them, their 
fair hair bunched high, and their cotton 
slips falling straight from their sweet, 
bared necks, she was unable for a full 
moment to feel anything but joy. 

But then the dreadful definiteness of 


motionless, 


the thing again seized and gripped 
Their lease expired in two months. 
were reminded. And the new o 
naturally wished to begin repairs 
improvements as soon as possible, so 
if by any 


4 


chance it should suit tly 
Hyatts’ plans to give up the hous 
vious to the expiration of the lease, 
factory arrangement 
and so forth. 


would be m: 
Of the various distur 
intimations, that relating to “ 
improvements” was to Cynthia 

culiarly incisive thrust. The hous 
so ridiculously dear to them in its 


repair 


ancientness, with its warped floors and 
draughty passages and rattling win 
She knew what the invaders would 
promptly set about to “ repair”; and 
the humpy lawn, enchanting to 
games upon, and the lovely, untidy vines 
would be “ improved.” 

Still, if they were driven out, it 
not matter what happened afterward 
But they must not be driven out, 
must not! 

After sitting a long time, Cynthia’s 
head ached so that she knew she must 
make herself some tea. 
the clock and saw that it was alread 
one; and remembering that the 
had had no luncheon, she hastily 
pared some and sent for Ansel, wh 
rather rarely happened, consented to 
Half an hour later, as they 
all seated at table on the back vera 
they heard an automobile 
front gate and steps approach the | 
In their cheerful household signs of 
order 


She glanced at 


childre 


them. 


stop at 


construed as 
descent from heaven of a picture-b 


were always 
and Ansel smiled wanly now, at the re 
lection of this frequent pleasantry 

“ I'd 


them,” he suggested 


better go out myself and 
deferring alwa 


Cynthia, just as the youngest baby 


to have his suggestion confirmed. | 
Cynthia at this moment had her appr 
hensions. 

‘I would rather,” she said, softly, t 
her husband; and, to the tallest « 
“ Peggy, see that Father has enough ft 
eat.” 


Then, with that quick, springy tread 
of hers, she slipped through the house, 


and in a moment more was face to fac 
with a strange young man and wo! 


Intuition had told her plainly enough 
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their errand, but she turned a gracious 
face of inquiry as they explained that 
they were Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow, and that 
they had ventured to come because Mr. 
Saunders had told them that perhaps 

Cynthia experienced an astonishing ac- 
cess of courage at sight of the visitors’ 
vouth and embarrassment. “Oh, I un- 
lerstand,” she said, with a cooler courtesy. 
“ Won't vou sit down ¢” 

‘IT came here first without Mrs. Lud- 
low’s knowledge, even,” the young man 
began, in a thick, ingenuous voice, “ and 
so, of course 

‘You want her to see the house. Cer- 
tainly,” agreed Cynthia, still unsmiling 

But while we’re talking of it—will 
vou both forgive me if I suggest that we 
speak a little lower? My husband knows 
nothing of this, and I feel it my duty 
to spare him as long as possible. It will 
be so terrible a blow to him. He is so 
deeply attached to the place. I fear 
very much the effect upon his work... . 
Where may I have the pleasure of taking 
you first, Mrs. Ludlow—in the house or 
through the garden ?”’ 

Cynthia had not a seruple. She exult- 
ed in her own advantage, in the defence- 
lessness of her antagonists. 

“Oh, but that’s so distressing,” mur- 
mured the young woman. “ Perhaps some 
other time, Mrs. Hyatt. It’s not impera- 
tive, of course.” 

“Oh, but by all means, now that you 
are here. You plan to make improve- 
ments, | think the agent said.” 

“ Why—ves—if Mrs. Ludlow agrees,” 
stammered Ludlow, blushing deeply. The 
tiny black mustache that was to have 
imparted a look of sophistication to his 
innocent face failed grotesquely of its 
intention, and his deep-blue eyes had al- 
most a look of tears. 

“Our idea was ”—voung Mrs. Ludlow 
assumed a_ schoolgirlish importance 
“to have the architect come out imme- 
diately—” 

“ The—architect?” repeated Cynthia, 
in a very soft, astonished tone. 

“T think perhaps we’d better defer all 
that, Marian,” Ludlow interposed. “We 
didn’t dream, of course, when we made 
our hastv plans, that we were causing 
pain to any one. We merely want a place 
in the country to run away to 


“And the 


house is so very attractive 

















as it is.” The girl seconded the atten 
at propitiation. “ We only thought t! 
the servants—”’ 

“Oh, the house has abundant ro 
for servants. We have none because 
ure so very poor. But of course” 
rose, with a half-smile—* painters’ f; 
ilies are always hoping to be richer, ; 
I almost believe that if Mr. Hyatt » 
to have another uninterrupted year 
Let me show you our lovely old | 
Mrs. Ludlow.” 

Ansel had gone back to his work 1 
and the children were scattered. Cynt 
punctiliously showed the strangers e\ 
corner of the house, gladly as they th 
selves would have abridged the inspecti 
for the more intimate rooms, the paint: 
study and the children’s bedrooms, 
displayed with so patient an air of 
proach that the unfortunate young 
felt as though they were facing na 
breathing bodies that it was shortly 
their monstrous part to slay. Under s 
conditions, they had cold, hurried 
for the stately mantels and the anci 
door-latehes. ... Afterward the reluct: 
assassins went together for a look at 


garden, while Cynthia waited for th 
on the porch. When they returned, you 


Ludlow’s face was pinker than ever. 
‘T want to say one thing befor 


go, Mrs. Hyatt. Mrs. Ludlow and I h 


talked about the house, and we feel that 


I mean to say that the actual legal 
rangements with the owner of the pr 
erty haven’t yet been carried thr 
and that we so much dislike to—to ec: 
you so much inconvenience that if I 
eall the thing off I shall do so. <A1 


shall let you know as soon as possible.’ 


Cynthia accepted this propositi 


gravely—even quite as though it wer 
act of mere decency that possibly 
visitors had come rather near forgetti 


and for the rest of the day she was al 


to smile. 

The next day was Saturday; 
Mather’s day. Cynthia watched for | 
bore him off alone and told him the 
credible story, relating with especial p 
her tactics of the day before. 
Mather, since candor was impossi 
found it a matter of extraordinary 


Y 


I 


' 


fieculty either to console or to adv 


Particularly as he imagined that. it 


far as their threatened misfortune c¢ 




















THI 
rned her husband, her phrases were 
sen with uncharacteristic reserve. She 
{1 not tell him that she feared Ansel 
ild not paint in a new milieu; but be- 
ause she so discreetly avoided any avenue 
such a suggestion, he knew her well 
ugh to guess that it lay hidden in 
er mind. He was ready enough to ac- 
pt her intimation that it needn’t be 
liscussed. But Cynthia was a woman, 
nd Ansel’s wife; 


iate, the preposterous thing. 


she could explain, ex- 
Mather’s 
ret view of the painter’s limitations 
is, with all his fondness for Hyatt, con- 
iderably less indulgent. 

Monday morning, just before Mather 
left, a letter came from the agent, Saun- 
lers. It was not a particularly civil let- 
ter, but Saunders had evidently been 

ich annoyed It set forth that Mrs. 
Ilvatt had seemed to misunderstand the 
situation; that the house was as definitely 
old as a house could be, and that the 
tinal papers had now been signed. 

“Which Jimmy 
Mather commented, “that after you had 
terrified the 
weeping to Saunders, and he very nat- 


means, of course,” 


young Ludlows they went 
urally told them they were sacredly bound 


I’m afraid, 
Cynthia, there isn’t much hope.” 


to keep their word to him 


“ There’s one chance, I think,” she per- 
sisted. “ They’re really such sweet, sim- 
ple young creatures that I could be sorry 
for having been cruel to them if it wer 
n't a question of our very lives. As it 
is—they have money, they can buy them- 
So what I should like 
you to do, Jimmy, is to hunt up Mr. Lud- 
low in town and tell him that he’s doing 
a dreadful thing, because we are too nice 


selves other houses. 


to be turned out, and ask him to rent his 
place to us instead of living in it himself 
Then he can simply regard it as an invest- 
ment. And we do pay rent now and then.” 

Jimmy looked at Cynthia. If his own 
secret sentiment for her ever dominated 
him, it was at that moment. “ Why, of 
I'll do it,” he said; then kissed 
the children all around and fled. 

Two days later he sent the following 
\ discouraging news: 


course 


“Dear Cyntata—You charmed and 
frightened the Tudlows horribly. Sut 
they now definitely own the house. And 
besides, other influences that I can’t put 
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Then 
there’s a flinty streak in the girl. Lud 
low, I believe, would give you the hous 


my finger on have been at work 


outright and tell you to make yourselves 
at home there forever; but his wife won't 
juite give way, now that she’s thought it 
over. I spent an afternoon with them, 
and I know you'll believe I did my best.” 


No other recourse being apparent, Cyn- 
thia told her husband of their approach- 
He said little, but after that 
she noticed that he did not touch his 
brushes, but sat all day in his studio as 


ing doom. 


if stricken, with his unfinished canvases 
all about him. And the children wan- 
dered about for several days like litth 
ghosts, holding their rag dolls to their 
breasts and looking reproachfully at Cyn 
thia as if she, always so amply maternal 
and protecting, might have spared them 
fhis! Any effort on the Hyatts’ part to 
transplant themselves was, 
long delayed that it was finally Mather 
who, after a conscientious search, succeed 


however, so 


ed in finding a cottage that would keep 
them a great deal warmer and more com 
fortable, he earnestly insisted, than they 
had ever been before Besides, the rent 
was less. And near by there was a stun 
ning stretch of marsh that would coax 
the paint right out of the tube. Ansel 
nodded his head gravely when he heard 
this; but he refused to go and look at 
the new home. 


During the last week of September the 
evicted family dismally trailed away; and 
by the first of October the regenerating 
army was in oeccupation—plumbers, car 
penters, electricians. gardeners, in and 
out door decorators and embellishers of 
description Of the 


Hyatts’ long tenancy all but a few rather 


every approved 
pitiful traces were obliterated almost in 
a day. A wooden horse that had lost a 
rocker lay morosely on the lawn; and on 
the edge of the driveway a disintegrating 
easel stood awaiting its moment of col- 
lapse. The itself, 
staring-eyed, regarded its invaders with 


house hollow and 


the incredulous dismay of a plain elderly 
woman upon whom the attentions of a 


masseuse and hair-dresser have for the 
And behind, on 
the hill, so far unnoticed by the pro 
fessional renovators, the sycamore shiv 


first time been forced. 








ered thr ugh the length of its scarred 
limbs. yet passively yielded its last de- 
cent covering of leaves to the wind’s 
selfish insistence. 

Mather, who had conscientiously been 
on hand to supervise the Hyatts’ removal, 
would distinetly have enjoyed his task 
if he hadn’t found it necessary to conceal 
his satisfaction. It was so plain to him 
that the influences of the house in the 
valley had been unwholesome, pernicious 
even. The cottage he had found for them 
was at least a civilized shelter. Yet these 
were not views to be expressed in face of 
the utter misery of the six Hvyatts. 

The children, it is true, readjusted 
themselves after a little, and the older 
ones in particular vere somewhat blinded 
o their misfortune by the novel and 


rapturous experience of having neighbor 
children to play with. But poor Cyn- 
thia had found no analogous distraction. 
The fear that had in the summer tor- 
mented her at intervals was now become 
her constant companion. Or rather, it 
could searcely longer be deseribed as a 
. fear. It had been a certainty long before 
the day that Ansel had come to her, in 
a queer, bewildered way, and begged her, 
like a child, to give him something to 
do—something to occupy and distract 
him. He did not rave against the thing 
that had befallen him Ilis vague, gentle 
eyes looked just beyond Cynthia, as they 
alwavs did, as he told her in a flat voice, 
without any emphasis, that he could not 
paint any more. He had tried; and cut 
the canvases in pieces. It was true that 
there were lovely bits all about, as Mather 
had said. Let Mather paint them. Ma- 
ther had a sane eye and a sure hand, 
there was no doubt of that. And he was 
a dear fellow. But there were things he 
didn’t understand. He had never, after 
all, quite gotten the spirit of the old 
house in the valley; and he had never 
understood the peculiar atmospheres that 
Ansel himself had so faithfully studied 
there—or the old sycamore. 

With this the silence was broken. They 
hegan to speak of the syeamore as nat- 
urally as though for months they had not 
heen painfully avoiding it. Afterward, 
though their situation may have been no 
less forlorn and desperate in itself, it 
was distinctly easier to bear. And when, 
the following week, Mather came out with 
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a fresh opportunity for Ansel to tea 
Cynthia made no objection to her h 
band’s knowing of it. 

“T'll agree to it for a little,” she co: 
ceded to Mather from her arrogant px 
erty, “but later on I’m going to upr 
the sycamore by night and bring it oy 
hese, or [im going to buy an eighth 
an acre from the Ludlows and let Ans 
live on it. It’s got to be, Jimmy 
some way or other, he’s got to recover | 
tree.” For Mather, who certainly 
served the confidence, had at last be 
given a wifely version of the extraor 
nary truth. 

Ansel, when the offer was made to hii 
agreed to begin teaching on the first 
January But neither he nor Cynt! 
appeared in the least influenced by t! 
profit that would come from it. T] 
faithful Mather suddenly wondered 
after all, he had ever done full justice 
the unworldly pair. 

It was already the middle of Dee 
her when, on an unprecedented Wedn 
day, Mather again arrived from to 
Ansel met him at the door, and Cynt] 
who had just come from putting the | 
baby to bed, stood radiant and welc 
ing on the staircase. Their old fri 
stood for a moment, smiling. “TI | 
good news for you,” he then quiet 


remarked. “You ean go back to the 


old house.” 

“Jimmy, I’ve just been waiting! 
knew, I knew it would come!” Cynt! 
cried, exultantly. But Ansel stood sil 
and pale. Mather’s overcoat was aff 
tionately stripped from him and he 
drawn in to sit by an open fire. But 
one great fact that he had brought 
so deliriously satisfying that it was f 
minutes before Cynthia demanded t 
story that lay behind. 

Mather spoke in a somewhat puzz! 
voice. “Why, it’s through Ludlow, 
course,” he began. “ He came into 
studio to-day and asked me if I wo 
take a message to you. He said he kn 
you so slightly he wasn’t quite sure h 
you'd take it. So he thought he’d let 1 
stand fire instead 

“Dear Jimmy!” beamed Cynthia. 

‘IT told him I was just the man 
that and to go ahead. So he said tl 


he and his wife are going to Europe nex 
week. That they’re keen for an Itali: 
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winter, and he didn't believe they would 
ever go back to the house in the valley, 
anyway. They've put in half a dozen 
bath-rooms, I imagine, from what he said, 
triangular 
patches of silly shrubs, but they’re willing 


and set out a great many 
to throw all that in and rent the house 
for the same price as before. Not that 
it matters to them whether they have a 
tenant or not, but he remembered how 
you felt about leaving, Cynthia—and so 
he wishes that you have an opportunity 
to return if you care to.” 

“Oh, when?” breathed Cynthia. 

“ To-morrow, if you like.” 

“ Tlow wonderful!” she exclaimed, sink- 
In a few moments 
she had seemed to recover the bloom that 
the last months had taken from her. 
‘But do you Jimmy ? 


ing back in her chair 


understand it, 
Why they are going, I mean?” 
Mather hitched uncomfortably in his 


chair. “ Yes; Ludlow explained every- 
thing. He’s such a curiously innocent, 


outspoken chap—didn’t you think, Cyn- 
thia? 


able story. 


Sut, good Lord! it’s an unaccount- 
Unaeccountable, I mean, be- 
cause they’re certainly an average pair— 
not the fanciful, imaginative sort. 

But what their story practically amounts 
to is that the house is haunted.” 

“ Not our dear old house! But that’s 
horrible and absurd of them!” Cynthia 
blazed, in defence of the place that 
she loved. 

“THe didn’t say just that.” Mather 
paused. “In fact, it’s difficult to recall 
just what words he did use, for he used 
a good many and they came rather at hap- 
hazard. It isn’t, however, that they’ve 
seen ghosts. But the place seems forlorn 
and uneomfortable. He said, I think, 
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that they had felt unhappy presen 
about, or something of the sort 2B 
of course that’s nonsense. Anyhow, t 
place keeps them at a distance. It’s 
its dignity with them. It’s as much 
it will do to let them in the door, so 
as I can make out, and it harasses the 
at night and fusses them generally, 
short, they’re young, cheerful people, 
want to be gay, and the house won’t 
them. I'd leave it if 1 were they, wou 
n’t you?” 

Mather’s affected lightness did not d 
ceive Cynthia. “ Jimmy, you haven't t 
us everything!” she challenged. 

“Oh, practically everything,” he 
swered, slowly, leaning forward to p 
the fire. “ There’s one odd thing, thoug 
Ludlow said they might have stood t 
general gloom that pervaded the place, 
it hadn’t been for one thing that ac 
ly distressed them. . . . You reme 
ber your sycamore, Ansel? It’s that t1 


that seems to have bothered them. I! 


said it stood there in such a sinist 
menacing way. And unfortunat 
they had to see it from all the roo: 
in the house that they liked best. 
seemed to have an unpleasant way of t 
ing them that they didn’t belong ther 
You can’t wonder that it got on the 
nerves. They would have cut it down, 
said—but they didn’t dare to. In fa 
they were deathly afraid of it. So 
end of it is that the tree is there, 
they are out—and vou’re at liberty 
move in whenever you like.” 

Cynthia laid her hand on her husban 
arm. “After all, it’s not so strang: 
is it, Ansel? I can understand it all 
well now. I only wonder that we 
not know it would happen!” 
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As for the squirrels, really, 
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NE of those opportune friends who 
wait upon the conversational 
moods of the Easy Chair, and 

ar at its elbow upon any slight 
ation of its wish to talk, came in 

f the bland spring morning with an 

f expectation which the event justi- 

hen we addressed him. 

Well,” we said, “ you look as if you 
been eonsorting with the robins and 
cbirds and squirrels in the Park. 


What have they had to say for them- 


na? 
‘Not so much as they had in March,” 
friend answered. “The spring has 
on so far now that the robins feel 
are no longer a novelty, and those 
swelling, strutting blackbirds have, 
good many of them, gone on farther 
th and left the field, or the lawn- 
vered meadow, to that small brownish 
riety who seem to be rather more like 
rmanent residents. They are very 
ll, but after the pomp of those first- 
ners, their human companion feels as 
he had come down in society, rather. 
is just as 
ll they have gone to rearing families. 
I don’t think I’m very proud, but when 
’s a question of squirrels at this season, 
ith their fur off in patches and their 
shy tails reduced to bare twigs, I had 
Imost as lief have a rat climb up my 
isers leg and eat peanuts from my 
nd. To do the squirrels justice, though, 
ey have no use for me or my bounty 
present. Whether they find the tree 
ds edible and preferable, or whether 
are too busy with housekeeping and 
care of their young families, I don’t 
w; but they’ve quite abandoned me 
the sparrows, which are no uglier now 
han ever they are, and always hungry 
always on hand; very likely the in- 
nt sparrow shifts for itself as soon as 
’s out of the shell, and leaves its par- 
s to divorce one another and remarry 
re to their taste, and found other 
vy homes.” 
L. CXXI.—No. 722.—39 
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And the lovers,” we said, impatiently, 
“what of them, the young men and 
maidens, and the tender divorcés of our 
own species, what of them in_ these 
gentling days? They must have come 
out with the other spring flowers; they 
must be blossoming on all the benches, 
and intertwining their heart-tendrils in 
this sweet air and hanging together, as the 
wistarias and honeysuckles support their 
clinging masses. Come!” 

‘Come, yourself,” our friend retorted. 
“Do you think I let my eyes dwell on 
those human weeds? You eall them 
flowers; but did you ever see a violet so 
lost to shame, a rose so devoid of proper 
pride, a lily so bold? They are weeds, 
weeds, and though I dare say harmless 
enough, their very innocence is vulgar.” 

‘But haven’t you seen anything flower- 
like at all in the lover line?’ we asked. 

Nothing that we could offer the eculti- 
vated reader as an _ idyllic picture of 
American manners, as a sort of prose- 
poem, with the old eternal passion as a 
leit-motiv of very refined appeal ?”’ 

Our friend appeared to be thinking, 
and thinking of something pleasant. 
Then he said: “ Why, yes, there was a 
little pastoral, but very slight, very 
evanescent, which I recall now. I was 
going up the path that leads to the 
Carrousel from the Seventh Avenue gate, 
beside that wide pleasant field, when I 
met coming down toward me, in the 
soft afternoon air, a young pair, dressed 
with worldly correctness, and holding 
hands quite as if they had been out of 
Theocritus or Pope. At one side of them 
a young man was walking with his hat off, 
for greater coolness, and looking enough 
like the girl to be her brother, with an 
effect «i being bored past all surgery by 
the bliss he was apparently in charge of. 
The young pair, in their rapture, seemed 
io mind him so little that I couldn’t 
imagine their minding me, and I stared 
my fill. Do you think there is such 
thing as eavesdropping with the eyes?” 
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We've never heard just that euphe- 
mism applied to it.” 

“Well, they seemed to think so, for 
when they saw me involuntarily batten- 
ing on their rapture, they dropped each 
other’s hands—I must say she dropped 
his last—and walked past me like total 
strangers. | turned and looked to see 
if they began holding hands again; 
but no!” 

“ You ought to have been arrested,” we 
said, in a burst of righteous indignation. 

“TI suppose so,” our friend admitted, 
“but, as usual, there was no guardian of 
the public security within call. And I 
had my excuse: I had been spoiled by 
feasting my vision, without offence, on 
the young pairs who sit on so many seats 
in the Park with their arms round each 
other, and their cheeks accurately ad- 
justed. But what interested me in this 
particular pair was that they were not 
that sort; I instinctively distinguished 
in their case; those others were the prose 
of young love; these were its poetry.” 

“ Yes, we see. But for that very rea- 
son,” we said, “ you ought to have enjoyed 
it more reticently. One doesn’t glut 
one’s eyes on such a sight with impunity. 
You were justly punished, but we, we who 
share your penalty, are unjustly punished. 
Do you suppose you will ever see that 
tender pair again ?” 

“ Not likely,” the guilty wretch sighed, 
as frankly as if be had committed no 
offence against the eternal decencies. “ I 
may see other such pairs, pairs as like 
them as two peas, and yet not the same.” 

“Should you ever know them again 
if you did see them ?” 

“Instantly, infallibly There was 
something infinitely charming, inex- 
haustibly characteristic in them. They 
were not only an hour of the universal 
life, a print of the human composite, the 
portrait of youth and love, but they were 
each richly personal, finely expressive of 
individual experience and expectation.” 

We began to be deeply interested. 
“Would you mind saying just what you 
mean, if you mean anything definite ?” 

“Why, yes, very willingly. That is, 
I don’t mind trying. Do you think it 
would be offensive to your lady readers—” 

“Women readers, please,” we correct- 
ed him. 

“Women readers, if I confessed that 


the girl seemed to be le ss abashed 
delight in their holding hands tha: 
young man was?” 

“We will put it to them, if y 
be a little more explicit.” 

‘It’s so hard to be explicit,” he 
mured. “And already I begin t 
that I’ve overstated it, or stated it 1 
awry. I shall have to begin again, | 
at the beginning, instead of midwa 
shall have to go back and describx 
somewhat. I should say they were 
so very, very young. I should say 
he was about thirty, and she not 
under it.” 

“You don’t mean,” we put in, a 
“that they were possibly a divorced 
that is, a pair formed from t 

vorees q”? 

“ What made you think that?” 

“Oh, we don’t know. It flash 
our mind. You don’t mean it, ther 

Our friend resumed with a sa 
smile and tone: “I don’t think a di 
pair or a pair formed from two « 
would go through the Park holding | 
even on that secluded path skirti 


wide meadow where there would 
one to see them but forty or fifty 
mon young fellows passing ball.” 

“Why not? What is there in 
to take the poetry out of life?” 

“ Not the poetry, perhaps,” our 
returned, stubbornly, “but the 
perience.” 

“Yes, it certainly takes the inex 
ence out. But the statu quo ant 
culum being restored, why shouldn’t 
inexperience renew itself? Don’t 
think that’s what the votaries of di 
expect of it?” 

“The votaries of marriage expect 
possible things, but nothing quite 
possible as that.” 

“ Ah, well,” we sighed, not to leav 
the sighing to him, “we are sorry 
don’t think they were divorced. As 
are studying them altogether from 
outside, by the inductive method, we 





in the interest of psychological fict 


that you’d find they were divorced. 
their imaginable emotions would b 


of a contribution. The hearts of 


voreced persons—that is, the widows- 
widowers-in-law—have been too litt] 


quired into by analytic art. It mi 


pierce depths of tenderness in 
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h would well supply the defect of 
Divorce is a factor of our 
to 
It is more and more broad- 


pe rience. 


vation which has got 

with. 
ised with every passing session of 
In the States to 


ed out of our few if any remain- 


poetry 


Legislatures. new 


'¥ rritories, difters nce of seX may be 
tituted a just ground of divorce.” 
Oh, if want 


you to be trivial!” our 


protested. 


We were never more serious. Go on.” 

It isn’t easy. Your mere notion of 
ing pair being possibly two di 
1 people has cast a sort of blight 

hem in my mind.” 

‘How absurd! How unjust! Does 


kill love which renews itself from 
that 
ts? You mustn’t be ridiculous.” 

you like. But I shall 
a little to back to the 
of that first delicate impression.” 


in marriages every one re- 


time work 


lake all the time you want,” we said, 
he took it. 


end of a silence in which 


we 
| quite forgotten his point he resumed. 
‘T didn’t mean that in any ill sense 


girl zeemed less abashed, but that she 


all that courage of her affection, 
‘+h is such a notable and beautiful 


in woman when once the fact has 
and They 
» then a sort of eestasy in their fear- 
L don’t quite know how to put 
pair were both rapt 
contact with earth, 
you can understand, his rapture 
ned more impersonal than hers. Hers 
an element, shall I say, of business 


ascertained declared. 


That 


young 


ordinary 


and rightly, for love is the great 
ir of women’s life.” 

They’re beginning to deny it,” 
rpolated, under our breath; and he 


we 


nt on. 


Both were rapt from the past; but 


dwelt solely in a beatific present; 


d she dwelt in a beatific present which 
cluded all the future. 


That, anyway, 


what their faces said to the un- 
j diced spectator.” 
It’s a nice distinction,” we com- 


ted. “What do you think the fact— 


it is a fact—had to do with her cling- 


to his hand after he had dropped 


? The thing doesn’t appear quite 
hh, 3 


1] 


* Physically, no; 
| say it 


Shall 
was a subjective lingering on 
her part ?” 


morally, yes. 


‘You may, though we don’t think that 
means anything.” 

oe friend breathed, the 
breath of a character in fiction who has 
exhausted the author’s resources of stage 
~s 


our with 


direction, 


was very pretty, her hold- 
ing his hand for that instant after he 
had dropped hers, and then nervously 


Hinging it from her!” 

‘It was pretty,” we owned, beginning 
to recognize the possibility of the occur- 
rence. “Did you imagine that perhaps 
if he had not yielded to 


barrassment she might have braved it out 


a sense of em- 


against your—as we must call it—visual 
eavesdropping ?” 
om Who knows ? She seemed a person 


of great character.” 
. A society person ig 
‘Not New York society. 


person 


But a society 
from a foreign city like 
Of wouldn’t have 
walked holding hands through the Com- 
mon the Publie Garden at home, for 
that she might meet 
Sewing Circle, or old 


say 
Boston. course she 
or 
the obvious reason 
girls of her own 
acquaintance of her Afternoon or Eve- 
ning at Papanti’s dancing-school.” 

‘You derive her from so far back ?”’ 

“ T’ve said she was in her last twenties. 
She was old enough to be no longer afraid 
of the conventions 
to 


in 


old enough to know 
when obey and when to defy them. 
And New York. feeling herself safe 
from recognition, she would be liberated 
to a greater amplitude of action.” 

‘She counted without your espionage.” 

“Don’t call it an ill name! It 
so purely involuntary, so really reverent. 
What would you have done yourself but 
stare, fascinated to see 


was 


so authorized a 
person depredating the sacred precincts 
of propriety—? Or, I don’t mean that, 
exactly. If she was authorized, then she 
her proprieties and fitted 
them to the time and place.” 


ereated own 

“Was she verv pretty ~ 

“She was very charming. She tran- 
scended the precision of being pretty; 
she was above it, bevond it; her authority 
came with the question of her looks 
the same as with the question of her 
actions.” 

“ Tlow was she dressed ? 


in 


Fashionably ?” 








“ Authoritatively, again. She subdued 
the fashions to her taste as she did the 
proprieties, the looks.” 

“We see,” came in a murmur of deep 
interest from our lips. “ And the young 
man, was he a Bostonian too?” 

“ No, no, decidedly not, though he was 
a foreigner, an American alien, too.” 

“ Just what do you mean ?” 

“ A very exceptional Westerner, a very 
exceptional Southerner. He might have 
been a Westerner come to New York 
with a play in his pocket, and encouraged 
by some alluring manager, after its re- 
jection, to remain and ‘write for the 
stage.’ Have you any notion how many 
people, from the West and elsewhere, are 
‘writing for the stage” here? They 
must run into the four figures—” 

“We can’t take that inquiry up now,” 


now 


we hastily interposed. “Why do you 
think he was a Westerner rather than 
a Southerner?” 

“ Because he looked a dreamer. If he 
had been a Southerner he would have 
looked more practical—he would have 
been a young lawyer, or a young doctor, 
. pushing into practice, and he would have 
i looked it. The Scutherners are romantic, 

but the Westerners—who can’t stand the 
West, and come to New York in eager 
exile—are idealistic. If you can under- 
stand.” 

“We ean, with an effort. Was he 
good-looking ?” 

“ As good-looking as she.” 

“ For the same reason? By authority ?”’ 

“ Not exactly. In fact, not at all. He 
was good-looking in the way people are 
who aren’t thinking of their looks; you 
don’t think of them, either. They were 
both of a sort of middling blondness. 
She would have despised a violent con- 
trast, and she was of a middling Bos- 
tonian blondness. They had both brown- 
ish rather than golden hair, and grayish 
eyes—what the French call bleuatre—” 

“ And the Americans bluish. As they 
advanced to meet you on that secluded 
walk, with no one to see them except that 
half-hundred doggy youths passing ball 
in the meadow, and the equestrians 
eantering by on the bridle-path, in twos 

and threes, did you notice how much 
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taller she was? We suppose she 
topped him by a head at least.” 

“She would have scorned to take ¢ 
vulgar advantage of him. She renow 
that latest-won superiority of her 
and remained exactly of his height” 

“Ah, that was charming. Now 
begin to realize how truly well-] 
how worthy of her authorization sh 
It is vulgar for women to be so tall: 
indelicate. Now, we begin truly 
spect her, and we retroactively yx 
her to have held hands with impu 
When they dropped each other’s |} 
and passed you—and no policeman a1 
ed you and clubbed you, and had 
locked up overnight, and honorably 
charged in the morning—did you 
and look after them ?” 

“Tf you must know—though | 
you’re rather pushing your investig 
—I did, as I’ve told you before.” 

“True. And what were they doi: 

“They were crossing that b: 
which leads to the culvert leading t 
Seventh Avenue entrance.” 

“ And not holding hands again ?” 

“No; not at all.” 

“You ought to have been arr 
we recurred to our first sense of out 
“Don’t you know that you had sg; 
the prettiest sort of romance in rea 
an idyllic drama, which by the gq 
of the persons was one of the 1 
episodes of Park experience? Hav 
ever seen anything like it before or si! 

“ Never!” 

“You base Judean! What a 
you threw away in the desire to s 
it to your prying scrutiny!” He d 
attempt any reply to our reproach, 
to convict us of a mixed figure; a 
continued, on another tack: “ An 
brother: should you say he was a 
tonian too?” 

“ Not if she was,” he retorted, iro 
ly, and he now took out his w 
“Bless me! I’ve an imperative eng 
ment to afternoon tea! How I 
stayed chatting with rou! But y 
so delightful—” 

“Wait!” we cried, rising. “ Do 
mean—?’ But he was gone befor 
incomplete question could arrest hin 



















































AS not man as incomprehensible 


to woman as woman was to 

man in that long period be- 
is doings were such as to invite 
yperation ¢ 


Ve eannot look to literature for an 
er to this question, as, during this 
d, she had no part in it. There 


r was a time when woman was not 
st fascinating subject engaging 

‘’s imagination in literature, art, and 
m. Woman did not return the 
pliment. She had imagination and 
peculiar capacity for mediumistic in- 


ration. It was Cassandra whom 
\ lo endowed with prophecy, and he 
e women also as Pythias for the ut- 
nee of his oracles. The Sibyls were 
vomen. Our phrase, “old wives’ 


es,” indicates that legendary lore was 
a masculine monopoly; indeed we do 

now—because we have no means of 
ing—what share woman had in the 
1 shaping of all folk-lore and 
thology, especially as these were as- 
‘iated with the earth and the under- 
rid. But there is nothing 


+ 


that her imagination was inspired by 


rigina 


to show 


an, or by any of his performances. 
When woman’s imagination had free 
vy, there were probably no splendid 
erformances of man _ to celebrate. 
Civilization was either in its formative 
tage or in its process of re-formation 
ter a general collapse, as at the time 
the rise of the medieval guilds. In 
ch stages of social development—that 
the tribe, clan, or industrial guild— 
an is working within close range, and 
man finds her place by his side and 
ith an equal voice. There is no aris- 
‘racy, no art, no literature—that is, 
thin these close precincts. 
Literature waits upon heroie achieve- 
ent. The epic always followed some 
ite advaneed stage of civilization. In 
‘ient and medieval, as in a large sec- 
of modern, history the advance of 
lization meant the retirement of wom- 


an and, unfortunately, an implication of 
her subordination. to which generally sh« 
submitted without protest. The older 
civilizations, in their maturity and to 
the end of their predestined terms, had 
upon them the stamp of the masculine 
imagination, which was as speculative in 
cmpire-building as in the projections of 
art and philosophy. Man monopolized 
the whole theatre of action—all the hero- 
ism and all the open praise of heroism; 
and he magnanimously blended with it 
the praise of woman. 

The man child was the mother’s pride, 
but he soon got away from her-—so far 
that she could not follow. The benignant 
souls of wife, mother, sister, and daughter 
were exhausted in service and solicitude, 
troubled in their dreams—as in the case 
of Cesar’s wife—by things which over- 
shadowed them but which they could not 
understand. All of man’s world outside 
of woman’s narrow precinct was more a 
bewilderment to her than an appealing 
wonder; it overwhelmed her sensibility. 
She was grateful for comfort and pro- 
tection, proud of her alluring charms, 
vain of her gaudy chains; accepted empty 
gallantries with as empty delight, and 
took the poet’s word for her likeness to 
goddesses and nymphs. The only part of 
this world which really appealed to her 
sympathetic sense was that which came 
to her through the embodiments of art 
and religious faith. Here man’s imagina- 
tion invested him with wonder, but even 
here she worshipped in silence. 

Our modern civilization is different; 
it is of a continuing order, with. ever- 
increasing stability, yet more dynamic 
than those which preceded it, confidently 
expectant of future evolutionary varia- 
tions, in a world which has become impa- 
tient of revolution and intolerant of de- 
structive dynastic ambitions; even its 
deeadences suggest renewals. Thus we 
are permitted stages of maturity im 
spiritual growth which were denied to old 
and abruptly concluded cycles; and at the 
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same time we have received from our 


predecessors indispensable lessons through 
their defects, and have inherited the 
values of their excellences. It is because 
of this unbroken continuity of an ex- 
pansive growth, which has been allowed 
ample season for reflexive psychical con- 
trol, that our individualism is of the 
many and not merely of the eminent few 
and that it is possible for sovereignty to 
be popular and still be the sovereignty 
of intelligence. We have only to look at 
the record of the last decade to see what 
has thus recently been accomplished in 
bringing public social functions into full 
publicity and within popular control. 

Ours, therefore, is the only civilization 
in the advanced stage of which man could 
not only weleome but invite the equal 
companionship of woman in culture and 
in all vital social movements. We have 
seen how it was when women in the 
eighteenth century began to write fiction. 
Men had in the novel of society opened 
a field in which woman’s partnership was 
indispensable—a field which must be- 
come sterile without her complementary 
achievement. She had the willing ear 
of the wisest of men, statesmen, critics, 
and contemporary novelists. But as a 
rule she showed as little intimate compre- 
hension of men as her brother novelists 
of women. Jane Austen had a keener 
intuition than the rest. But, for the 
most part, the fiction of that time did 
not attempt any creatively realistic dis- 
closure of life—man’s or woman’s. We 
say “of that time,” but, if we take the 
whole period of fiction from that time 
to this, there are very few writers—and 
those mostly of our own day—who have 
given us distinct examples of creative 
realism in their work. Apart from such 
examples there can be no representation 
of real men or women. But what is here 
to be noted is that in these examples we 
have real men in characters created by 
women and real women in characters 
created by men. It is within the possi- 
bilities of the near future that men will 
give us the most real women in our fiction 
and women the most real men. Already 
this is foreshadowed in the novels of Mr. 
Howells and of some of our foremost 
women writers. 


As we are touching here upon the one 





distinctive note of the advance mack 
the fiction of our time, it seems well 
while to inquire how it has been rea 
and what it connotes. 

Originally the story was, like any s] 
successful only as it was interesti: 
the showmen were masters of entert 
ment, whether by means of a pagea 
circus, a tragedy or comedy, or a re 
Usually the 


was picturesque, finely or grotesq 


tion in verse or prose. 


sometimes it was, in epie and dran 
poetry, rhythmically uplifted to 

region of art, with an appeal to the 
jective sense of pathos, of fear, o1 
wonder; and in this order wer 

plastic arts, as they were displaye: 
Athens, everywhere open to the ey: 

addressing the inward sense of lx 

Whatever shape the show took, ther 
the story back of it, familiar but 
hanced by some novel or impr 
feature in its presentment. 

When the show was withdrawn 
cutward representation, and the noy 
became the showman, he for a long 
shook the old scenes and depended 
old and familiar motifs, sometimes, a 
the case of Apuleius, displaying a ge 
which made his tales immortal. 

In the eighteenth century, human 
ciety had become in so many ways 
teresting to itself as to demand a re 
sentation impossible in the play or 
any kind of fiction hitherto in v 
A new audience, of which women 
a considerable part, awaited the 
order of novelist for its entertainm: 
But it was not demanded of this nov 
that he should put aside the old fun 
of showman. If the writer were a 
an, she also must follow the old met 
in the new field, however vivid or hu 
ous her portraiture of social life. S 
succeeded in giving concrete repres 
tions of life in an age which abou 
in generalizations and “ views,” but 
was held within the limitations w!) 
narrowed the thought of her time, 
whatever new possibilities she reali 
she could not escape the conventi: 
régime imposed upon all literature. 

3efore the nineteenth century was | 
completed, this régime had passed av 
The revival of Romanticism had don 


work, and there was a strong reversi 


from tradition, convention, and _ artit 
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Nature. This tendency had had its 
t signal illustration in the poetry of 
I vorth, and it had been cleared of 
rly moonshine and murky vapors 
progress of a new spirit of scien- 
iiry. Steam and electricity were 
g on a world-wide cosmopolitan- 
n which new currents of thought 
feeling were generated, creating fresh 
rests and enthusiasms in the popular 
| such as hitherto had been enter- 
1 by only a select few. 

a demand was made upon the 
rs of fiction that they should meet 
psychical interests and participate 
se psychical enthusiasms. George 
lith, George Eliot, and Thomas 

rdy made a satisfactory response. 
se novelists did not prate of human 
: Fielding’s manner—they 
sed the truth of human life beneath 
tward traits and guises; they fur- 


re alter 


ed entertainment as novel and more 


eply interesting than that afforded by 


chel and Darwin, vet of the same 
appealing to the highest curiosity; 
introduced creative realism into 

This means that they had a 

‘f life, as to its plain realities, and 

itive imagination which lifted hu- 
experience and its environment into 


hical illumination. 


It is no reflection upon Ainsworth, 


ens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Wilkie Col- 

, Charles Reade, or any of the earlier 
sters of entertainment, men or women, 
that they did not deal with human 


perience in this real way and with this 


d of creative vision and faculty. 


hey simply did not stand at that ad- 


need point in the evolution of fiction; 
| the writers we have mentioned as 
nding there did not as fully illustrate 
s which we may eall the new art as 


eir followers have, the men and women 


it may be, with less mastery, but 
more truth, have represented human 
in fiction for a later generation. — 


\t least a new era was opened in lit- 


rature, responding to new activities and 


inds of the human spirit. The ad- 

meant a new status for women, 
se it was in the line of a more in- 
ite comprehension by man and woman 
each other. Far more than the man 
the eighteenth century, the man of 
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the latter half of the nineteenth had, in 
the course of his culture, divested himseif 
of guises and habits which folded him 
away from woman’s direct mental vision 
fle roamed less widely, and could be seen 
plain—that is, for something in himself, 
free from the insignia of office or of class 
and from the glamour of romantic invest- 
ment. George Eliot, in her early novels 
and while her intuitions had free play, 
saw man in this way. She did not feel 
confined to mere situations for her de- 
velopment of masculine character, nor 
did she intimate the character through 
earmarks or outward traits; she found 
and creatively interpreted the spiritual 
disposition which shapes character. We 
note the same thing in George Meredith’s 
creations of women, wholly unprecedented 
in previous Victorian fiction. Thomas 
Hardy, after his first two or three novels 
and as soon as his genius found its 
definitive path, held everything in his 
fiction, including his women, close to the 
natural scene, preferring the provincial, 
and so, while he has created real women, 
they seem antique, not, like Meredith’s 
women, liberated from the elements into 
a distinctly psychical atmosphere. 

In the last generation a still further 
advance has been made, because men and 
women have been brought more closely 
together, so that the culture of this later 
time has been their common product 
and therefore the best medium for their 
mutual understanding. In life and lit- 
erature it has been a clearing-up period. 
Culture has no fellowship with supersti- 
tion, and certain diseases of the soul 
false prides and abnormal fears—have 
been eradicated. A sound sense of the 
real values of life excludes sophistry and 
morbid phantasy. Men and women are 
together creating a living human expe- 
rience, at once individual and social, in 
the light of which new truth is disclosed 
and, therefore, new liberation. Only in 
this real way, and ‘not through formal 
propositions and generalizations, can there 
be progressive knowledge. 

It is the knowledge of life—of human 
life in its intimate partnership with 
Nature; so that humanism and natural 
ism are seen as a blended growth and not 
as reversion, as in MRousseau’s senti- 
mentalism, in Zola’s gross imaginings, 
and in Nietzsche’s athletic philosophy. 
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So men and women are working to- 
gether as creators in fiction—inevitably 
after a method wholly different from that 
adopted by former masters. Out of the 
vast number of writers there may be com- 
paratively few who have found the new 
way, but it is this few who mark the 
advance and who determine the lines of 
future progression. We are not ashamed 
to put James, Conrad, Howells, Hewlett, 
Booth Tarkington, Kenneth Grahame, 
Alfred Ollivant, Robert Hichens, Edith 
Wharton, Mrs. Deland, Alice Brown, Mrs. 
Freeman, and some of our new writers, 
like Miss Sinclair, Marjorie Bowen, Mary 
Austin, Georg Schock, and Muriel Camp- 
bell Dyar, by the side of the eminent nov- 
elists of fifty years ago, and venture a 
comparison as to their sense of the vital 
values of fiction. Nearly all the men we 
have just mentioned follow the path 
struck out by Meredith, and to these may 
be added another follower, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, that is, in the texture of her fic- 
tion, while its pattern has an older 
heritage. But all of these writers, men 
and women, create separate worlds, each 
showing individual genius—all of them 
having this in common, that they appeal 
to a psychical interest and are not scene- 
shifters standing by, in the mean time, 
and giving their audiences the benefit of 
their “ views ” of life. 

The whole field is open to us, both the 
old and new, for our enjoyment, and 
while we claim for no present writer pre- 
eminence over Fielding or Seott or 
Thackeray, each of whom responded to 
the demand of his audience for truth 
as that audience cared to see it, yet we 
clearly find ourselves in a different scheme 
from theirs and with another attitude 
toward life and the world, the truths of 
which are directly reflected by our more 
modern writers, while we are conscious 
of certain refractions when we surrender 
our vision to the older masters. 

Formerly the writers of fiction, while 
they made much of what they called truth 
to life and a knowledge of human nature, 
dealt mostly with types rather than with 
individual human lives and with life’s 
outward investment rather than with any 
living experience. Some of them made 
thrilling tragedies by the representation 
of elemental passions. Others appealed 
to the intellect by ingenious invention or, 


in addition to this, to a sense of terr 
as Poe did, without any representati 
of humanity. Because of this detachm 
from a real humanity, the entertainn: 
we derive from them, or from thos 
our time who imitate them, is detac] 
from anything which intimately cone 
us as human beings. The moral conc 
in the eighteenth century, was mac 
serve in place of all others, and was 
even by those who pretended to adn 
what they were not inclined to imitat 
The advance made since Bret [I 
was in his prime is sufficiently indi: 
by the fact that no writer of to-day 
hopes to make a substantial contrib 
to the literature of fiction would vent 
to detach himself from what is re: 
human experience to the extent that | 
Harte himself did—to say nothing 
older models. We read the old w: 
and, having the historic sense, we e1 
them, making due allowance for chrom: 
aberrations. If a contemporary 
teller, like De Morgan, reminds u 
Dickens, we note that he finds it nec: 
to translate Dickens in terms of realit 


Woman, since she began to writ 
tion, has, from the inevitable prompt 
of her nature, generally followed th 
of this human realism. But for a 
time she confined her portrayal 
to external features. It was not 
this man-made civilization of ours 
taken its critical turn, -developins 
wholly different attitude of the h 
mind in its quest of truth, that G 
Eliot, feeling the impulse of the m 
renascence, initiated a new order of fict 

The significance of the moven 
which has since had a surprising deve! 
ment, is only slightly indicated by 
was merely an incident of it—the r 
nition and comprehension, in wot 
fiction. of man as a really inter 
creature, apart from his trappings, 
worthy of inmost portraiture. The ess 
tial thing was that the new era in fict 
men’s or women’s, showed a new kind 
knowledge of Man, Woman, and Nat 
not definite and assertive. but inv 
ing the confession of a vast ignorance 
those things about which writers w 
formerly most certain, and a plain int 


tion or sense of life as it is disclosed in 


the light of living experience 
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hand, 


th the other she raves a maddening 

( ent of bells and rattle the sight of 

h seems to further infuriate the child 

OW, muzzer’s angel must come and 

get dressed again Kdward, I think 

f vou hold his feet, while grandma 

nips his hands and Aunt Ella 

ies his head, we ean get him into 

Maggie, you shake the bells as loud 

s you can to distract him, and then he won’t 
notice what we are do- 
ing to him I know 
this way isn’t accord 
¢ to the instructions 
n the book, but he 


esnt seem to respond 
this morning. 
I eannot under 


science 


stand 


his antipathy to 
lothes Now, Ed 
ird, that remark was 
entirely unnecessary, 
ind when you know my 
nerves are already worn 
>a bone. You men are 
lwavs saving the hate 
ilest things about the 
eans we use to make 
rselves look nice, but 
Ww don’t look well 

en you don’t notice 
Not at all: vou 

en are quite as “de 
tful in your way, for 

' en a man is trying to 
t a girl engaged to 


m he pretends he pos- 
all the loveliest 
of character, and 
en, when you do mar 
him, find out he 
quite different from 


sse8 


: iits 


you 
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Photographing the Baby 
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1BEL FISK 


\ it vou thought. And if that 






t deception, 


iminal deception, | don’t know what you 
all it! ... Now, grandma, don’t vou inter 
fere—Edward is quite capable of taking 
ire of himself, 

Now does it seem possible anything so 
small could scream so loud and be so deter 
mined? It does seem to me, with all of us 
here trying our best to amuse him, he might 
be in a better temper 1 do hope, Edward 
he is not going to inherit your disposition 

Now, grandma, that’s not so at all 

I'm not fault-finding But you and Ella 
always side with Kdward—no one ever agrees 
with me, no matter what I say Well, 
never mind, we won't discuss it now, and I 
don’t want baby to see anything like dis 
sension in the family—the book says any 
thing of the kind is bad for him, the at 
mosphere must always be pleasant around 
him. Well | divin't bevin it. | cer- 
tainlv did not 


ANGEL MUST COME AND GET DRESSED 


AGAIN 
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Well, are we going to get this dress on 
him or are we not? This is the last clean 
one he has. 1 do think, Maggie, when Mr. 
lripp gave him his fountain-pen to play 
with, you might have seen he didn’t pull the 
bung thing out of it and let the ink all over 
him—particularly when you know how fond 
he is of upsetting ink-bottles. I have an 
idea he may be going to be an author. And 
he’s got that bread and jam all over his 
hair—it’s taken every bit of curl out of it. 
You know he always rubs it on his head if 
you don’t watch him. It does seem to me, 
with all I’ve studied up about him in T/« 
(are of Infants, that you people might 
be a little more careful of him when I’m 
not around! 

There—that’s the third time he’s sneezed— 
I don’t see how he can be taking cold in 
this hot room. . Why, Ella, why on earth 
did you let him have the pepper pot to play 
with? ... Well, suppose he did insist on 
having it—you shouldn’t have done it what 
is the use of my disciplining him if every 
time my back is turned he is allowed to do 
as he likes? I wouldn’t have let him have it, 





QOH, DON'T PULL THE GENTLEMAN S MUSTACHE to 


no matter how he went on. All the authori- 
ties say you must start in to be firm from 
the beginning, and stay so.... Oh, all 
FimmG. « « Good heavens, if he’s going to 
scream like that let him keep it—Ella, give 
it back to him. But if you are all going to 
give in to him like that, all my work will go 
for nothing. 

Ella, ean’t you hold your hand over his 
mouth for one moment while I hear myself 
think? . . . No, he won’t either—as long as 
you don’t cover up his nose, too... . Well, 


don’t, then—I want him to have a plea 
expression when he has his picture tak: 

Now, are we all ready’ Maggie 
you sure we haven't forgotten anyth 
Count up and see—you know we have s 
things to carry. No, grandma, I an 
going to take any of his toys—he’s get 
quite big enough to understand, and I’m 

. . Oh, if he’s going to go on like th 
... Yes, he can take his fire-engine, and 
Teddy bear, and his soldiers— ... Ni 
cannot take that great Punch-and-Judy s 
Well, how on earth are we going to cart 
I suppose he’s not going to stop erying 
we do—we will have to take a eab now 

Maggie, you haven't forgotten to put 
bottle in the bag? I suppose the man 
heat it for us.... And the orang 
No, no, grandma, not the inside—of cou 
he just likes to lick it. 

Here’s Edward with the eab—oh. 
why did he get one with a brown hor 
you know baby hates anything but a 
horse like the one on his wagon, (; 
by, everybody. 

You see, just as I said. Every 
I try to get in 
ward, he starts 
scream, . ° W 
what is he going 
look like for his 
ture with such a 
ful expression and 


face all snarled 
You will have to 
him another. No 


ward, it’s no time 
joke white or er 
color per ha ps 
wouldn't mind that 
Of COUTSE 
man is eross about 
pay him somet 
and get rid of 
We're late for the 
pointment now. 
don’t give him 
much, Edward; ren 
ber the coal bill 
paid yet! It does s¢ 
as though Prosperity 
sooner gives you s 
thing with one 
than she gives yo 
kick with the other 
Oh, Edward, tell 
stop a moment 
want to look at 1 
hats in that win 
Now, isn’t that sickening—an e) 
copy of mine and just half the price! 
Now, I do hope he isn't going to | 
us waiting—baby is so disagreeable wher 
has to wait. Do you know, Edward, I th 
he grows more like you every day. 
I didn’t, Edward—I didn’t mean anything 
the kind—you are so quick to take me 
on every little thing I say, and I sh 
think when you know how nervous | 


over baby’s picture you wouldn’t do ever 


thing in vour power to irritate me 
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Nothing of the kind 
oure cross I'm nerv 
us—thats a very dif 
ferent thing. ... I 
shant discuss it 

They enter the photo 
( aph gallery 

I do hope you arent 

ng to keep us waiting 

the baby is very sensi 
tive and doesn’t like to 
le ept waiting He's a 


sweet tempered boy, 
though. , « SEeeke 
inds with the gentle 
man, dear. Put out 
our hand, darling— 
Oh no, sweetheart, 
mustn't slap—just put 
out hand out—he’s 
shi Perhaps if you 
would come a little 
ose! ‘ rhere, now, 
larling Oh, don't 


pull the gentleman's 
mustache—he'’s so full 
of fun, if you only un 
lerstand it I ight 

Why. hes sticking to 
you—where on earth did 
e get that candy? I 


P N M 
believe Maggie gave it 
to him I’m so sor- 
rv—he didn’t mean to 
you can easily clean it ofl >. ee 
ttle nails are sharp, too .. You have 
nother appointment before us’... Oh, 
ves, | know we're late. . . . All right—we'll 


sit here and wait. 

It seems he has some one before us, Ed- 
vard. ... Well. | know we're late, but I 
o think he needn't have let some one go 
before us. ... You’re late, too, for one of 
vour business appointments? Well, tele 
phone and Say you have been delayed Oo! 
something—say | have been taken suddenly 
ill and vou can’t leave me—but don’t tell an 
untruth, Edward; I hate that telling of 
small lies—it’s inexcusable under any con 
ditions. . . . Well, of eourse | suppose your 
business is important, but isn’t baby’s pic- 
tures important, too’ Good heavens, here 
comes that horrid Kemp woman with that 
hateful little brat of a boy of hers! I 
wouldn't have had her see me here for any 
thing—I hope she doesn’t catch sight of me 

there she has. ... Oh, good morning, 
Mrs. Kemp; isn’t this nice to meet you‘ 
(And your dear little boy, too—what a 
darling he is. What’s your name, dear? 

Wainwright? My, what a big name for 
such a very little boy! Why, no, Mrs. 
Kemp, I didn’t mean he was undersized 
that was just a silly little joke. . . . Come, 
Wainwright, come and speak to baby—that’s 
i. nice little man. There, baby, shake 
ands with Wainwright; that’s a good dar 
ing... . Oh, darling, don’t slap... . Oh, 
I'm so sorry—I'm sure it wasn’t baby’s 
fault—he never slaps or does the least ill- 
natured thing—he has an angelic disposition 


DRAWER. 
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every one says so. [I am sure if you had 
warned the boy it wouldn’t have happened 
baby is such a little gentleman, although he 


is so young... . There, Wainwright, don't 
scream so—baby didn’t mean to hurt you 

he only wanted to play. ... It hurt just 
the same but youre too big a boy to ery 
over a little thing like that. ... No, Mrs 


Kemp, baby certainly did not hit him at 
all—it landed on a soft spot, that’s all—on 
his head, | think—baby is never eross un 
less some one annoys him Oh, are they 
ready for us to go up now?... All right 
. . So pleased to have met you, Mrs Kemp, 
and had this pleasant little chat. I must 
apologize to you for not having returned 
vour last eall before this, but I’ve been so 
awfully busy with one thing and another, 
and Mr. Tripp had a cold, and—and 
well, good morning: I am so glad to have 
seen you. Good-by, Wainwright 

Oh, Edward, wasn’t that just like you 
why didn’t you say something and help me 
out? ... What? Didn’t want to interfere? 
Nonsense! | sometimes wonder if you real 
ly know how exasperating vou can be at 
times. . . . Don’t say any more about it now. 

Now ask the man to heat baby’s bottle 
he’ll be cross if he doesn’t get it he’s serew 


ing up his face already. ... He says he 
can’t? Well. tell him he must. ... Dear, 
dear. I suppose he will have to do awithout it. 
then Now, he’s begun to scream—there 


ought to be some way—I never heard of 
such disobliging people. We ought to have 
brought mother along. although I must say 
I know how to manage my own child, and 
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don't thank any one, I don’t care who it is, 


lo give me any suggestions There, now, 
muzzer’s lamb mustn't cry any more and 
spoil his pretty face Here's the orange 

no, pet, no, mustn’t try to bite it—only lick 
it | should like to have him taken in his 


little shirt, but I think it is so embarrassing 
for people after they have grown up and 
the family album is brought out for visitors 
and you are displayed with nothing on. 
It does seem to me his hair never stuck up 
quite so stiff and straight before-—I don't 
dare brush it any more—his sealp is quite 
red already. Is the operator ready for 
us I'm sure baby is going to take cold 
in that icy studio 

Yes, this is the baby he’s such a 
handsome ehild I am sure you can’t fail to 
yet a good picture of him... Oh, no, I 
shouldn’t care for him sitting like that with 
the book—vou can see he’s hardly old enough 
to read—that looks too ridiculous. . . . Oh, 
no, he’s too young to stand alone—he 
couldn't do that. ... Oh, no, he couldn't 
sit in a chair by himself for a moment. 
No, I ean’t hold him, either—you see, | 
never thought about it, and I simply can’t 
go down to posterity in a last year’s hat! 
Oh, no, I eouldn’t do that under any con- 
sideration. ... No, my husband couldn't 
hold him either—I can’t bear pictures of 
fathers holding their children—it looks as 
though you couldn't afford a nurse, or you 
were a suffragette. . . . Oh, no, I shouldn't 
at all like him sitting on that table leaning 
against the palm—it seems such an unchild- 
like attitude. I don’t know Mr. Tripp 
might get under the table and steady his 
legs—if you have a cover and they wouldn't 


stick out. . . . You wouldn’t do it, Edward? 
Well, I think that is very inconsiderate of 
you [ suppose we will have to risk the 


chair, then 
Now, didn’t I tell you he won’t sit 
there a moment! Shake something at 
him . Oh, no, I didn’t mean anything 
like that—something to amuse him—now 
you've only frightened him and he has begun 
to ery again When he begins roaring with 
that “peculiar sound at the beginning—you 
never know when he will stop—if you could 
have only have heated his milk... . I know 
that I suppose other people have not asked 
you—but that is no reason why I shouldn't. 
He’s such a sweet tempered child ordinarily, 
when he has his own way—but I never think 
of giving in to him under any circumstances. 
I think he has taken a dislike to you and 
we will probably have trouble before we 
are through 
There, I knew it—he’s fallen and bumped 
himself Edward, I do think you might 
have watched him when I turned my back 
for one single second. .. . Now, don’t say 
another word about that old appointment of 
yours—I am nearly in hysterics myself. 
There, there. darling, do stop erying. Where 
are his tovs? Edward, you left them in the 
cab—how could you he so thoughtless? 
Well. it certainly was your fault—I suppose 
we will never get them back again. . . . And 


he’s cried all over his clean dress and it 
looks like a rag 

There, now, if he will only stay still a 
minute No, darling, don’t turn your head 
away... . Look at mother, dear. No, no, dear 

not at the man—you see you annoy him. | 
think it’s your hair—not that there’s any 
thing strange about it—but baby isn’t use 


to seeing hair stand up like yours. Now 
look at mother, darling. See the birdie o1 
mother’s hat No, dear, not on the floor 

hat—hat. .. . Look at mother’s hat. . . . Ne 
no, darling, don’t put your foot in you 
mouth. ... Why, no, Edward, it covers his 
face all up—we couldn’t have it taken like 
that. And his eyes are just swollen out of 


his head with all this erving. . . . Let hin 
take your watch and perhaps that will put 
him in a better humor. ... There, now, see 
him smile—I always know what will pleasé 
him. . .. No, darling, don’t bang it about 
dear. ... No, mustn’t do that with fa 
ther’s watch. Oh, darling—right on the 
floor! 7 

Well, Edward, you needn't blame me—how 
did I know he was going to slam it on t 
floor? And you see he’s erying again be 
cause you won't let him have it back. | 
suppose it can be fixed—probably it neede 
repairing anyway. 

I think if the man got down on his hands 
and knees and played bear with him for 
a while it might make him feel better. 
What? You’re too busy this morning? | 
should think— No, baby, sit still—mother is 
not going to take you up now—you must 
learn to mind what mother tells you—you'r 
quite big enough, and when I say no, [ 
mean no—all right, then, if you are going t 


ery again. There that’s a good expresslor 
trv to eatch it— But he looks cross-eyve 
like that . . » You had noticed he was cross 


eyed? Edward, Edward, are you going to 
permit this man to say our child is cross 
eyed ? ..+- What? You had noticed yourself 
he was slightlyv— All I can say is you are 
a most unnatural father— Never mind 
But vou might try to take him sideways 
my mother so often sits that way—it woul 
look quite natural— Now, darling, stay th 
way the man has put you— No, don’t turn 
this way now. No, no, we want you looking 
the other Way, now Did you ever see an) 
thing so exasperating! ... There’s no us 
when he gets that obstinate look on his fa 
so like you, Edward—you can’t do a thing 
with him. We will have to wait awhile no 
until he gets over it—I can’t tell how long 
will be—it takes him so long sometimes. 
; You have to go to your lunch now 
But you haven't taken a single picture yet 
‘ It isn’t your fault?—ean’t waste an) 
more time? Edward, did you hear that 
You can’t waste any more time either 
Disgusting—I shall tell the man down-stairs 
and I shall take particular pains to tell 
all my friends how I have been treated in 
this place and just what sort of people you 
are. Edward, look out of the way- 
Come, muzzer’s angel—we’ll go straight 
home! 
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Literary Criticism in the High School 


HE subject of a young man’s essay, who 

was graduated from a high school in 

Pennsylvania town, was “ Hawthorne, 

d in that essay he said, “ At the age of 
rty-nine Hawthorne married and_ took 
bride to the old manse.” 

In discussing the merits of the essay one 
ung woman observed to a schoolmate 

“Wasn't it awful that Harry Meggs 

should say such a thing as he did?” Then, 
nh response to the other’s inquiry as to the 
illusion, the young lady added: 

Why, he said that at the age of thirty 
nine Hawthorne married and took his bride 
to the old man’s. Why couldn’t he be more 
legant and say to his father-in-law’s?” 


Did as He was Told 


IM was a new porter in the hotel and he 
was putting in his first night at his 
ew and responsible position. It was five 
the morning, and so far Jim had done 

I! he was told and was getting on 
lendidly. 

“Call seventeen and four,” commanded 
the night clerk as he looked over his call 
sheet. Jim obeved. 

\fter he had been gone for a considerable 

me the clerk went up to see if he had 
illed the rooms designated. 

Well,” sighed the new porter, whom he 
und on the third floor, “ I’ve got seventeen 

em up, but [ haven't started on the 
ther four yet.” 


Just Like a Woman 


ITTLE Emily had just reached that 
exasperating period of most little folks’ 

lives when there still remain certain obsti 
nate words in the English vocabulary 
which, try as they will, they simply cannot 
pronounce, Of course Emily, like all the rest, 
was extremely sensitive about her failing. 
(ne day her mamma sent her to the grocery 
for a quart of vinegar. After she had 
entered the store she discovered, very much 
to her embarrassment, that vinegar was 
one of the words she could not pronounce 
without raising a laugh among those who 
heard her 

“What can we do for you, my little 
ladv?” asked the grocer 

Emily raised the jug to the counter and 
pushed it toward him Then with her 
sweetest smile she said 

‘Smell the jug!” 


Getting Ahead of the Job 
Pape of Ireland was painting a fence 


surrounding a house in one of the 
suburbs of Chieago. His face wore a troubled 
look; but suddenly it brightened, and dip 
ping the brush into the paint-pot he began 
to paint faster and faster. 
“Why are you in such a hurry to finish 
the job?” a passer-by chanced to ask. 
“T haven't much paint left,” explained 
the Celt, “ an’ it’s finishin’ the job I'm afther 
before it’s all 


gone 
gone. 
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Always to Blame 
Now: children,’ 
the teacher 
can tell me what is 

stoie?” 

No one knew a. st 
from a_ spelling-book 

“ Listen,” = said t 
teacher. “What is 
that says no word, 
heroically takes 
blame for misdeeds 
they eome, With 
flinching?” 

Aw, I knows.” s 
bill. “ You mean de st 
wot br ings the babies 

And right after { 
school was dismissed 


It Wouldn’t Stretch 
HE assessor was 
ing the very best 
eould, but the far 
was shrewd and wa 
“How many acres 
The Last Straw farming-land have 
he inquired, wearily 
Bout twent 
guess,” said Reuben 
Becoming Modesty ‘Twenty! Why, it looks to me like nea 
ROWNING MAN. “Help! help! I ean’t one hundred and twenty Come now 
pater you increase that a little. There are su) 
Sg a than twenty acres in that tract 


dh a tie dott pose you stretch that a little a 
i Say. feller.” said the farmer, “ this 


no rubber plantation.” 
A Pupil of Promise 
N a certain town of the Middle West A Mean Clerk 


the gas for illuminating purposes is dis- * WANT some collars for my husba: 
pensed by means of meters wherein a coin is said the lady in a department st 
dropped whenever gas is wanted. “but I have forgotten the size.” 

Now there had been some technical classes * Thirteen and a half suggested the cle 
started in connection with the high school “ That's it. How on earth did you know 
When the principal of the sehool, calling at * Gentlemen who let their wives buy t 
the house of the mother of a pupil in his collars for ‘em are almost always about t 
institution, made some remarks touching the = size, madam,” explained the observant cl 
work of the classes, the 
mother at once expressed her 
delight at the progress made 
by her young son. “Do you 
know, sir,” she said, “ since 
Willie took up the plumbing 
and = gas-fitting branches _ it 
hasn't cost us a cent for gas!” 

‘You don’t tell me!” ex 
claimed the astonished prin 
cipal. “And how is that?” 

* Well,” explained the 
mother, “ Willie moved our 
slot-meter from the kitchen to 
outside the front door.” 

‘But you have to drop in 
your coins just the same,” 
said the principal. 

“No, indeed.” was the 
proud reply * Other people 
do that for us. Willie paint 
ed the word ‘chocolate’ over - oe 
the top of it, you see.” e Keeping his Nose to the Grindstone 
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Working the Baby 


NE of the daily 
newspapers taken 
little Mary’s fami 
offers a three-dollar 
rize for the best say 
vs of little children. 
Mary, who had just 
earned to read, loved 


spell her way 
ough these funny 
stories, and watched 


them every week. 
(one day she ap 
red at the door of 
I mother’s room, 
ich excited and 


wging along her 


otesting baby broth 
Sweetheart, what 
s the matter?” asked 
er mother, coming to 
rescue, 
Oh, nothing, moth 
| only was trying 
make him say 
omething funny to 
end to the news 
paper, for I _ want 
SOME money so badly 
for a pair of roller 
skates 


‘ 


Well Versed 


Aaa GH the lit 
the boy of a Phila 
elphia lawve1 had 
talked several times 


through the telephone 
t his father, he had 














never gone through 
the formalities neces Unafraid 
sary to eall his parent . 
: O'S afr: of a cow! 
up lhe first time HO'S afraid of a . 


They're so gentle and kind 

You can go up quite close and they none of ‘em mind. 
An’ they like little girls, so ve heard people say 
But I wish, oh I wish they was furder away 


the little chap tried 
it, he took the re 
ceiver off the hook, as 
he had seen others do, 
placed his lips to the Pooh!—who’s afraid ‘ 
transmitter, and said: Thev’re as fame as can be 
aie _ ( on - An’ one’s a child cow that is younger than me. ; 
oan.” An’ they give us good milk—an’ there’s nothing to fear, 
* Number lense ?” But | wish, oh I wish that my Daddy was here! 

3 please BURGES JOHNSON. 

came from Central. ; 


* Singular,” an 
swered the lad, sur 
prised at the question, but proud that his affluent circumstances. She had a very good 
cnowledge of the rudiments of grammar time, and on coming home was telling her 
enabled him to respond, mother all about it, when all at once she 
sobered up, and said: 
‘But, mother dear, they do one very 
P . dreadful thing. I sort of hate to tell you 
A Case for the Anti-Cruelty-Society about it. for it’s kind of cruel. and you 


ITTLE Alice, whose family lived in a  mightn’t let me go again.” 


rather large house with a comfortable However, the desire to tell it prevailed, 
equipment of servants to run it smoothly, and in an awful voice she whispered: 
nt home from school one day with a little * They use their own grandmother for 


playmate less a cook,” 


whese parents were in much 
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Turn About is 
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R Willbillwilliams, he i 


two nuther horses ‘at 


An’ a lake to fish in—an’ he 


W hile 
An’ he’s 
\n’ a ap 


i¢ 


Yes, an 


An’ it di 


But it n 


‘Cause it 





Fai Play 


Willbillwilliams 


WILBUR  D. 


VESBII 


s got a horse an’ cow. 
they hitch up to a plow, 
lets me hold th’ pole 


rows th’ boat out to th’ dandy blue-gill hole! 


got a windmill ’at is turnin’ all th’ time 


ple tree ’at it don’t hur 


his dog’s funny, ‘cause 
ired th’ postman to cor 


t if I will climb 


it tries to bite its tail. 


ne in an’ leave th’ mail: 


ver dared me—though it growied, just to p’tend— 


knowed I’m Mister \ 


Mister Willbillwilliams let me ti 


An’ he’s 


rot a pigpen, an’ one 


Villbillwilliams’s friend, 
vy to wear his hat, 


horse’s name is Pat. 


Mister Willbillwilliams ain’t his re’/ly name 


He say 


Cause he 


But out 


He say dirt 


An’ h 


I can go 
Drownd 


| 
echo, 


it’s a ditto, o7 


in th’ country, where 


e sav. “ we got about 
in swimmin’ where hi 
me, sO my mama she 


’s William Williams when he’s livin’ here 


just th same 


n town, 
he turns his collar down, 


is good for boys an’ men an’ childern dear 
a hunderd acres here!” 


s lake is, an’ it won't 
ain’t seared, an’ don’t say don’t! 


Mister Willbillwilliams, he just také me in wif him, 


An’ he sav it’s wunnerful th’ 


[ ain't 7 


lly swimmin, Um jus 


Rut he keeps on lettin’ on he 1 


Mister Willbillwilliams ast me 


If I'm go’ 


Nen | si 


be presidunt, or what 
ivy I'm go’ to be a nut 


Wif a farm where bovs ean 1 


Nen he | 
} 


C,oodness 


augh, an’ Missus Willb 
sakes alive, was ever 


way ‘at I can swim. 
t propped up on my hands, 
ever understands. 


when I am a man 

else is my plan. 

her man like him, 

un an’ elimb th’ trees an’ swim. 
illwilliams say: “Such noise! 


such a pair o’ boys!” 
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